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Introduction 


The interest of article acquisition for theories of SLA 


Maria del Pilar Garcia Mayo and Roger Hawkins 


Research on the grammatical knowledge of second language speakers has tra- 
ditionally focused on the development of properties associated with the verbal 
domain (tense, aspect, agreement, argument structure) and sentential domain 
(movement and ordering properties). However, in recent years there has been 
growing interest in the L2 acquisition of properties of the nominal domain. 
Central to the nominal domain is the cross-linguistic distinction between lan- 
guages that have articles (the the, a and © of English), and those that do not 
(like Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Russian). According to Lyons (1999:48), the 
former represent a (substantial) minority of the world’s languages. Why, then, 
as he puts it, can ‘most of the world get ... along quite well without being obliged 
to distinguish consistently the article from an article?’ This observation leads to 
a number of interesting questions for second language acquisition research. If a 
speaker’s L1 lacks articles, but the L2 has them, what kind of mental representa- 
tion for articles will that speaker form? Where L1 and L2 both have articles, but 
the range of their interpretations and distribution differs, what kinds of interlan- 
guage grammars will emerge? Will L2 learners, with proficiency, converge on the 
kinds of knowledge of articles that native speakers have? 

These questions are particular instances of more general questions that sec- 
ond language acquisition researchers have been pursuing since serious empirical 
research began, concerning the role that the L1 plays, the acquisition of proper- 
ties that are under-determined by input, the acquirability of novel dependencies 
in grammatical representation, the effects of knowledge of a second language 
on third language acquisition, the importance of the interface between gram- 
matical knowledge and other components of mind (parsing/production mecha- 
nisms, pragmatics), and whether the grammars that learners develop are ‘natu- 
ral’ grammars consistent with Universal Grammar (even where they differ from 
the L1 and the L2). 
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In a series of highly influential studies of English article acquisition, Tania 
Ionin and her colleagues have argued that Universal Grammar provides a se- 
mantic parameter with two options for languages that have a two article sys- 
tem: either articles will encode ‘definiteness’ or they will encode ‘specificity’, but 
not both (Ionin 2003; Ionin, Ko and Wexler 2003; Ionin, Ko and Wexler 2004; 
Ionin, Zubizarreta and Bautista Maldonado 2008). Articles in English (French, 
German, Spanish, among others) encode definite/indefinite, while articles in Sa- 
moan (Shuswap, Sango, among others) encode specific/non-specific. This is the 
Article Choice Parameter. In testing whether speakers of Ls that lack articles 
(Korean and Russian) can identify the appropriate value of the Article Choice 
Parameter for English, Ionin, Ko and Wexler (2004), for example, found that 
informants of intermediate to advanced proficiency typically allowed the both 
with definite and indefinite specific NPs (but to a much lesser extent with in- 
definite non-specific NPs). For example, asked to select an article for the gaps in 
the sentences in (1), the Korean and Russian speakers respond as in (2ii) in an 
important number of cases, whereas native speakers typically respond as in (23): 


(1) a. There's a white mug and a blue mug. Give me ____ white mug. (definite) 
b. Have you seen ___ red-haired girl? She is my daughter. 

(indefinite specific) 

c. Can you suggest____ hotel? Any one willdo. —_ (indefinite non-specific) 


(2) i. Typical native choices ii. Typical L2 speaker choices 
a the the 
b. a a or the 
c a a 


Additionally, Ionin et al’s participants also allowed a both with indefinite and 
definite non-specific NPs (but to a much lesser extent with definite specific NPs). 
Ionin et al. propose that this follows if the L2 speakers in question have access to 
the Article Choice Parameter of Universal Grammar as they develop a specific 
interlanguage grammar for English, but have insufficient positive evidence from 
input to fix the parameter at its appropriate value: ‘definiteness. The result is a 
grammar that allows article meaning to ‘fluctuate’ between definiteness and speci- 
ficity: the Fluctuation Hypothesis: the is both definite and specific, and a is both 
indefinite and non-specific. Ionin et al. predict both that this will be a temporary 
developmental stage (so that with proficiency speakers will come to fix the ap- 
propriate value of the parameter for English), and that speakers of L1s that have 
articles encoding definiteness will not fluctuate, but will assign the appropriate 
definiteness value to L2 articles through Full Transfer of L1 properties into the 
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initial state L2 grammar. At the time Ionin et al. were writing, however, there were 
no studies available to test these predictions. 

The studies in the present collection bring together recent research that ad- 
dresses a number of the issues described above about the second language ac- 
quisition of articles. The second languages that are the focus of investigation are 
English, German and Norwegian, being acquired by speakers of a range of first 
languages: Arabic, Chinese, English, French, Japanese, Korean, Polish, Serbian, 
Spanish, and Turkish. We have divided the collection into two parts. Part I con- 
sists of studies that test and evaluate the claims of the Article Choice Parameter, 
the Fluctuation Hypothesis and Full Transfer. Part II is a set of studies that look at 
the L2 acquisition of other aspects of articles. 

The first study in Part I, by Maria del Pilar Garcia Mayo, asks two questions: 
will speakers of an L1 that has articles encoding definiteness (in this case Span- 
ish) fluctuate in the meanings they assign to English articles, or will they not, as 
predicted by Full Transfer? Secondly, will they show evidence of a developmental 
pattern found in a number of existing studies where definite the is used more 
accurately and more frequently than indefinite a (a phenomenon she refers to 
as ‘directionality’ in article acquisition)? Although Ionin et al. predicted that 
speakers of L1s with a definite/indefinite article contrast would, by Full Transfer, 
not fluctuate in the representation of English articles, a recent study by Zdorenko 
and Paradis (2008) finds that in the case of child L2 learners of English, all in- 
formants fluctuate, whatever their L1s. This led Zdorenko and Paradis to suggest 
that in child L2 acquisition direct access to Universal Grammar overrides L1 
transfer. So the question here is whether a similar pattern would be found with 
adolescent/adult learners. In the case of ‘directionality’, Lardiere (2004) suggests 
that it may be an effect of the acquisition of the feature specification of the and 
a. A encodes ‘singular’, as well as ‘indefinite’, and contrasts with the null in- 
definite © plural article (I bought a book/@ books). The only encodes ‘definite’, 
but not number, occurring both with singular and plural definites (I bought the 
book/the books). Lardiere speculates that where more features are encoded in a 
lexical item, it may take longer for an L2 learner to acquire that item. To provide 
evidence bearing on these two questions, Garcia Mayo used the same English 
forced-choice elicitation task that had been used by Ionin et al. (2004), this time 
with two groups of native speakers of Spanish, one of low-intermediate profi- 
ciency in English, the other of advanced proficiency. Results show no evidence 
for fluctuation, even at the low-intermediate proficiency level, which, when 
compared with the results of Zdorenko and Paradis, suggests a contrast in L2 
development between child and older learners. Furthermore, there was limited 
evidence for directionality (that is, showing greater accuracy in using definite 
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the than indefinite a) in the low-intermediate proficiency group, but conflicting 
evidence for directionality in the advanced proficiency group. 

Ghisseh Sarko also tests whether post-childhood L2 learners of English will 
show evidence of L1 transfer or fluctuation in their use of articles. The informants 
in her study are either L1 speakers of Syrian Arabic or L1 French. Both languages 
have articles that encode definiteness, but differ from English and from each other 
in the morpho-phonological distribution of articles. Syrian Arabic has an overt 
definite article al-, but no overt form of indefinite article. Bare noun phrases are 
interpreted as indefinites. French has overt morpho-phonological exponents of 
both definite and indefinite articles, but differs from English in requiring overt 
exponents in all contexts, as the French equivalents in (4) of the English sentences 
in (3) illustrate. 


(3) a. @ Water is on the table 
b. Isaw © dogs in the garden 


(4) a. Veau est sur la table 
the-water is on the table 
b. Jai vu des chiens au jardin 


I pErRE-see of-the-dogs at-the-garden 


Using a forced-choice elicitation task similar to that used by Ionin et al. (2004) 
and a story recall task, Sarko found that there was no fluctuation by either group 
in choosing articles in definite contexts: the was consistently chosen, although 
intermediate proficiency speakers from both L1 backgrounds showed a tendency 
to select © with definite plural and mass noun phrases (cases where an overt ar- 
ticle is required in the speakers’ L1s). This may indicate that learners have yet to 
fully identify where bare noun phrases are appropriate and where they are not 
in English plural and mass contexts. In indefinite contexts a clear distinction be- 
tween the Syrian Arabic and French speakers emerged, in that the former select 
the where the noun phrase is specific, but the latter do not. Although this might 
initially suggest that the Syrian Arabic speakers are fluctuating between a definite 
and a specific interpretation of the, just like speakers of L1s that lack articles, 
Sarko shows that the contexts where this occurs involve relative clauses headed 
by a relative pronoun, as in She met ____ man who I knew at school. In Arabic such 
contexts always require al-; (to interpret the head of a relative clause as indefinite 
in Syrian Arabic, the relative pronoun must be absent). In specific indefinite con- 
texts where there is no relative clause, the is not chosen. These findings are again 
consistent with the Full Transfer hypothesis. Where the L1 has an article system 
that encodes definiteness, even where the distribution of articles differs from that 
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of the L2, post-childhood learners will not fluctuate between the two settings of 
the Article Choice Parameter. 

Marta Tryzna casts a critical eye over the Article Choice Parameter by ex- 
amining closely the evidence from Samoan that articles encode specificity rather 
than definiteness. She finds that the Samoan articles /e and se do not divide up the 
semantic space as predicted by the Article Choice Parameter. In indefinite contexts 
se marks non-specificity and le marks specificity, but in definite contexts only le is 
possible, whether the referent is specific or non-specific. This leads her to propose 
a ‘reduced Article Choice Parameter’ where the encoding of specificity or definite- 
ness is restricted to indefinite contexts only. She then re-examines the Fluctuation 
Hypothesis in the context of the L2 English of advanced-proficiency-matched L1 
speakers of Chinese and Polish, and an intermediate-proficiency Polish group. Us- 
ing a forced-choice elicitation task she finds that the advanced proficiency Chi- 
nese speakers are (a) more accurate than the advanced proficiency Polish speakers, 
and (b) where they make non-target-like choices, those are consistent with the 
Fluctuation Hypothesis. By contrast, although the Polish speakers of both profi- 
ciency levels make non-target-like article choices, these were not consistent with 
the Fluctuation Hypothesis. Rather than abandoning the hypothesis that learners 
have access to some version of the Article Choice Parameter, she suggests that the 
performance of the Polish speakers may be the result of receiving distorted class- 
room input through instruction. Essentially, they are not responding on the basis 
of their competence in English, but on the basis of ‘learned knowledge’ that is an 
imperfect reflection of the actual facts of English article use. 

An assumption made by Ionin et al. (2004) about the Article Choice Param- 
eter is that neither of its values, definiteness or specificity, is a default. Each is as 
likely as the other to be selected by a language learner. Lucy Kyoungsook Kim 
and Usha Lakshmanan question this assumption, and report the results of an 
experiment with L1 Korean speakers of intermediate and advanced proficiency 
in English that suggest that speakers of Korean may initially assign English ar- 
ticles an interpretation in terms of specificity, rather than definiteness. Using two 
tasks, an on-line self-paced reading task and a sentence acceptability rating task, 
they find the following. The reading times of native speakers are significantly 
slowed down when definite articles appear in a context favouring an indefinite 
interpretation, but are unaffected when expectations of specificity are not met, as 
predicted if articles encode definiteness but not specificity. The reading times of 
the intermediate proficiency Korean speakers are unaffected by conflict between 
article and contextual definiteness, but are slowed down when there is a conflict 
between article and contextual specificity. The reading times of the advanced pro- 
ficiency Korean speakers suggest fluctuation in the interpretation of articles as 
definite or specific. Kim and Lakshmanan argue that these results are consistent 
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with an early stage in the acquisition of English articles by their informants where 
definiteness is not encoded, and the is interpreted as [+specific], a as [-specific]. 
Fluctuation between the two values of the Article Choice Parameter appears at a 
later stage of development. Results from the off-line sentence acceptability rating 
task are slightly different. The native control group and the advanced proficiency 
Korean speakers rate sentences only on the basis of definiteness, whereas the in- 
termediate proficiency Korean speakers make decisions consistent with fluctua- 
tion. Kim and Lakshmanan suggest that the on-line self-paced reading results are 
a better reflection of informants’ competence, with the off-line task allowing the 
L2 speakers to draw on consciously learned knowledge. 

Danijela Trenkic presents a radical alternative to the view that L2 learners 
have access to an Article Choice Parameter provided by Universal Grammar. She 
argues that languages that lack articles have not instantiated a Determiner (D) 
category. Where L1 speakers of these languages learn a language with articles, 
like English, they have access neither to D nor to the Article Choice Parameter. 
When they acquire the/a they misanalyse them as ‘procedural adjectives’ (a cat- 
egory that includes demonstratives, possessives and numerals). As a result, the/a 
are not obligatory, even in contexts where they would be for native speakers, with 
count singular NPs (Pass me a mug/*Pass me mug). By linking this idea to an 
‘Information Load Hypothesis’ about working memory that discourse-redundant 
and optional constituents are costly, and therefore disfavoured, she argues that a 
number of robust observations about article use by L2 speakers can be explained: 
greater omission of articles with NPs whose referents have been previously men- 
tioned or are salient from non-linguistic contexts, greater omission of articles in 
topic positions than in non-topic positions, greater omission when other adjec- 
tives are present than when they are not. She also argues that the ‘modifier’ status 
of articles-as-adjectives predicts where article substitutions will occur. 

Part II of the collection begins with a study by Tania Ionin and Silvina 
Montrul of the role that the definite article plays in the generic interpretation of 
noun phrases in English, and the extent to which L1 speakers of Korean are sen- 
sitive to that role. Only bare plurals can have generic reference in English (Lions 
are dangerous). Plural NPs accompanied by definite the can only refer to a set 
of already-identified lions: The lions (in this zoo) are dangerous. However, other 
languages allow or even require generic interpretations with plural NPs that are 
modified by a definite article, for example Spanish Los leones son peligrosos ‘Li- 
ons are dangerous. Assuming a ‘parametric’ approach to this difference between 
languages - definite articles can encode definiteness alone (‘maximality’), as in 
English, or definiteness and generic reference, as in Spanish - they examine how 
Korean speakers at beginner, intermediate and advanced proficiency in English 
interpret English bare plurals and article-modified plurals in generic contexts, us- 
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ing a Truth Value Judgement task. Results show that a majority of the participants 
show target-like behaviour in only accepting bare plural NPs with generic refer- 
ence, and others allow bare NPs to have definite interpretations (like bare NPs in 
Korean). However, a sizeable number of participants (22%) have a Spanish-type 
grammar which allows both article-modified and bare plural NPs to have a ge- 
neric interpretation, a pattern found neither in Korean nor in English. These re- 
sults are similar to those found with child L1 learners of English by Pérez-Leroux, 
Munn, Schmitt and Delrish (2004). Ionin and Montrul argue that these findings 
are the result of an interaction between properties of Universal Grammar (articles 
may or may not encode generic-reference) and input, where the cues for the ap- 
propriate English value are ambiguous. 

Fufen Jin, Tor Afarli and Wim van Dommelen report a study of the pro- 
duction of Norwegian definite articles and attributive adjective inflections by 
L2 speakers whose L1s are Chinese or English. All participants were high profi- 
ciency speakers who had been immersed in Norwegian for at least 8 years. In the 
Bokmal variety of Norwegian (the variety tested) definite articles are nominal 
enclitics (hus-et ‘the house’). However, when nouns are modified by attributive 
adjectives, a definiteness agreement free form is required preceding the adjec- 
tive: det gaml-e hus-et ‘the old house’. Articles agree with the co-occurring NP 
in gender (common vs neuter) and number, while attributive adjectives agree, 
in the singular, in definiteness with the article (et gammel-t hus ‘an old house’, 
det gaml-e hus-et ‘the old house’). Using an oral production task where partici- 
pants hear sentences spoken by a native speaker of Norwegian and then have to 
repeat each sentence by including an adjective that is presented separately, Jin et 
al. test two opposing hypotheses about why even highly proficient L2 speakers 
might diverge from native speakers in article use. One hypothesis is that, beyond 
childhood, L2 speakers are not able to represent particular syntactic properties 
(see the study by Trenkic, this volume, described above). The other is that L2 
speakers develop fully target-like syntactic representations, but have ‘output’ 
problems: either difficulty mapping morpho-phonological forms to syntactic 
representations (known as the Missing Surface Inflection Hypothesis - Prévost 
and White 2000), or difficulty accommodating syntactic representations within 
L1 transferred prosodic structures (known as the Prosodic Transfer Hypoth- 
esis - Goad and White, this volume. See the description below). Jin et al. find 
that three of their (L1 English) informants perform in a target-like way, while all 
other participants are below 65% accuracy in the production of DPs. In the lat- 
ter group, while the English speakers are more likely than the Chinese speakers 
to omit the definite agreement free form, the Chinese speakers are more likely 
than the English to choose non-target-like forms of the definite article on the 
basis of number. Both groups are equally likely to omit the adjectival inflection 
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-t in singular indefinite contexts. Jin et al. argue that neither a representational 
deficit nor ‘output problem’ account can explain why some of the informants 
studied are target-like, while others are not, but that the performance of the non- 
target-like participants is more consistent with grammars that have a syntactic 
representational deficit than with problems mapping forms to representations or 
transferred L1 prosody. 

The study by Heather Goad and Lydia White provides further evidence for 
the persistent role of L1 prosodic structure in determining whether L2 speakers 
produce English articles in speech. As already observed in relation to the study 
by Trenkic in this volume, omission of articles in English in contexts where an 
article is obligatory (with count singular NPs), is a pervasive feature of the speech 
of L2 speakers whose L1s lack articles. Whereas Trenkic attributes this to learn- 
ers’ misanalysis of the/a as ‘procedural adjectives, Goad and White attribute it to 
prosodic transfer from the L1. In a series of previous studies (Goad, White and 
Steele 2003; Goad and White 2004; Goad and White 2006) they argue that L2 
learners can fully establish target syntactic representations for articles (in this case 
the fact that they are members of the category D with the interpretation ‘definite/ 
indefinite’). However, L1-transferred prosodic structure means that there are cer- 
tain contexts in which articles cannot be represented prosodically and are there- 
fore unpronounceable unless they can be accommodated in some other way. For 
example, they argue that transferred prosody from Turkish means that Turkish 
speakers of English cannot prosodically represent an unstressed article that pre- 
cedes Adj + NP phrases, as in the good man. This results in Turkish speakers either 
omitting the article, or accommodating it, for example via stress: thé good man. 
‘The present study provides further evidence that English articles are mapped into 
Turkish prosodic structure by L1 Turkish speakers of L2 English in the form of 
vowel harmony. Crucially, vowel harmony processes only operate within the pro- 
sodic word in Turkish, whereas articles in English attach outside the prosodic 
word to the phonological phrase. Goad and White show that vowel harmony is a 
feature of their production of English, suggesting that their use of articles may be 
constrained by Turkish prosody. At the same time, none of their informants ex- 
clusively displays vowel harmony, leading them to conclude that informants may 
have competing prosodic representations for English. 

Carol Jaensch examines the potential effects of learning a second language 
on the acquisition of articles in a third. The participants in her study are native 
speakers of Japanese (a language lacking articles) who acquired English to dif- 
ferent proficiency levels, and are currently acquiring German in an immersion 
setting. The question that Jaensch asks is whether the acquisition of an L2 with 
articles will affect the extent to which they fluctuate between definiteness and 
specificity in article selection, and the extent to which they omit articles in obliga- 
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tory contexts. 39 L1 Japanese speakers and 8 native German-speaking controls 
completed a forced-choice article selection test where contexts favoured definite/ 
indefinite and specific/non-specific interpretations, and participated in an oral 
guessing game involving picture-matching where articles and adjectives varied. 
Results from the oral production task show that the Japanese speakers omitted 
articles in about half of the obligatory contexts, and that omission patterns were 
very similar to those found in other studies. In particular, articles were more like- 
ly to be omitted when an NP was adjectivally modified than when it was not (see 
also Trenkic, this volume, and the brief description of this study above). However, 
in the forced-choice selection task the Japanese participants showed no evidence 
of fluctuating on the basis of definiteness/specificity, although they did show vari- 
ability in choosing non-target Case agreeing forms of articles. Jaensch argues that 
the results are consistent with (a) learners having difficulty mapping morpho- 
phonological forms to abstract feature representations, as predicted by the Miss- 
ing Surface Inflection Hypothesis; (b) knowledge that articles encode definiteness 
and not specificity being transferred from the L2 (English), this overriding the 
fluctuation that is expected from speakers of L1s that lack articles. 

As can be seen from the above, this collection presents a range of new find- 
ings about the acquisition of articles by second language speakers, and explores a 
range of potential explanations for those findings. We hope that every reader will 
find something here to stimulate further reflection, and perhaps prompt further 
research to advance our understanding of second language acquisition and how it 
relates more generally to the human capacity for language. 
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Evidence for full transfer 
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Ionin, Ko and Wexler (2004) show that learners of English as a second language 
(L2) whose first language (L1) lacks articles appear to fluctuate between their 
use of definite and indefinite articles. Specifically, these L2 learners seem to 
fluctuate between the two settings of their proposed Article Choice Parameter 
(definiteness and specificity). The present study tests the fluctuation hypothesis 
with new data from speakers of an L1 with articles encoding definiteness, 
Spanish, and also examines directionality effects in L2 English article use (the 
observed tendency of L2 speakers to supply the more frequently than a). Sixty 
participants from two different proficiency levels completed a written forced- 
choice elicitation task in English. Statistical analyses of the results show that 
Spanish speakers overwhelmingly choose the to mark definiteness and a(n) to 
mark indefiniteness and fluctuation was nonsignificant. Directionality effects 
appear more clearly in the low-proficiency group. The overall results provide 
robust evidence supporting the idea that there is semantic transfer of the prop- 
erties of Spanish articles onto their English counterparts. 


Introduction 


Research on second language (L2) acquisition to date has devoted a great deal 
of attention to the issue of transfer of different properties of a learner's first lan- 
guage (L1) onto the language being learnt (Dechert and Raupach 1989; Gass and 
Selinker 1992; Odlin 1989; Schwartz 1999, among others). Within the Universal 
Grammar (UG) framework there have also been a number of studies addressing 
the role of the L1 in the learner’s interlanguage (Eubank 1996; Hawkins and Chan 
1997; Schwartz and Sprouse 1996; Slabakova 1999; Vainikka and Young-Scholten 
1996, among many others), most of them focusing on morphosyntactic issues. 
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In the present chapter we address the role of the L1 in the acquisition of 
article semantics, an issue that has only recently been explored (Guella, Déprez 
and Sleeman 2007; Kim and Lakshmanan 2007; White 2007). Seminal work by 
Ionin, Ko and Wexler (2004) focuses on substitution errors made by L2 speak- 
ers of English whose L1s are Korean and Russian, both languages that lack ar- 
ticles, and claims that their interlanguage grammars fluctuate between two set- 
tings (definiteness and specificity) of a proposed Article Choice Parameter. They 
conclude that fluctuation is a temporary property of the learners’ interlanguage 
system and that longer exposure to the L2 will fix the appropriate value of the 
parameter. However, Ionin, Ko and Wexler (2004:51) consider that it would be 
interesting to investigate the interaction between fluctuation and LI transfer 
with speakers of languages which do have articles. This is the issue addressed in 
this study which analyzes the performance of learners of L2 English whose L1 is 
Spanish, a language with articles that encode definiteness. The results indicate 
that there is a clear role of the L1 in the acquisition of article semantics. The rest 
of the chapter is organized as follows: the next section provides a brief overview 
of previous studies on the acquisition of English articles but focuses on Ionin, 
Ko and Wexler’s (2004) proposal and more recent work based on the Fluctuation 
Hypothesis. The nature of definiteness and specificity in English and Spanish are 
discussed. This is followed by the presentation of the study and its findings. The 
final section offers some concluding remarks. 


Literature background 
Early studies on the acquisition of L2 English articles 


Early studies of L2 learners’ use of articles were clearly influenced by Bickerton’s 
(1981) binary semantic system [+specific referent, thearer knowledge] for noun 
phrase reference. Thus, Huebner (1983) studied the production of articles in the 
interlanguage of a 23-year old Laotian, speaker of Hmong, acquiring English 
in a natural setting. He considered not only the presence/absence of articles in 
obligatory contexts but the learner’s use of those articles depending on the se- 
mantic context where they appear and found that in that particular learner’s 
interlanguage there was an overgeneralization of the (“the flooding”). Parrish 
(1987) reports on a longitudinal 16-week study of a 19-year old Japanese class- 
room learner of English. She collected oral data and classified all contexts where 
a native speaker would have used articles. The findings of her study show that the 
null article and the were acquired first and then a started to emerge in the later 
stages of development. The conclusion is that there is a pattern of use of the in the 
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[+specific referent, +hearer knowledge] context and a in the [specific referent, 
-hearer knowledge] context, consistent with the native speaker pattern. 

Thomas (1989) was interested in studying whether there were similari- 
ties and/or differences between L1 and L2 patterns of article acquisition and to 
discover whether L2 as well as L1 learners would associate definite articles with 
[+specific referent] contexts rather than with [+hearer knowledge] contexts and 
be more accurate when associating the indefinite article with [-specific referent, 
-hearer knowledge] contexts. She collected oral data from seven learners from 
languages with articles (French, German, Italian, Spanish and Greek) and twenty- 
three from article-less languages (Japanese, Korean, Finnish and Chinese). Her 
findings seem to suggest that the acquisition order of articles differs depending on 
the L1 of the learners: L2 learners with an article system have an advantage over 
those who do not. Murphy (1997) also found similar results in a study where oral 
and written data were collected from thirty adult Korean and Spanish L2 learn- 
ers of English. Article omission by the Korean learners was the main error type 
and, once more, L1 influence was present, as the Spanish L2 learners performed 
better overall. The general findings of the above-mentioned studies was that there 
seemed to be a sequence of acquisition for the English articles (O > the > a) and 
that speakers from article-less languages tend to overuse the definite article in 
[+specific referent, +hearer knowledge] contexts. 


Article semantics: Ionin, Ko and Wexler (2004) 


Recent work by Ionin, Ko and Wexler (2004) (henceforth IKW) focuses on article 
misuse, specifically on substitution errors learners of two languages without ar- 
ticles (Korean and Russian) make when they acquire definite (the) and indefinite 
(a/an) articles in L2 English. The claim is that those errors are the result of a 
failure to set the proposed Article Choice Parameter (ACP, IKW 2004: 12), stated 
as follows: 


(1) The Article Choice Parameter (for two-article languages) 
A language that has two articles distinguishes them as follows: 
The Definiteness setting: articles are distinguished on the basis 
of definiteness. 
The Specificity setting: articles are distinguished on the basis of specificity. 


Languages with articles can either have the setting for definiteness or specificity. 
That is, languages such as English or Spanish mark definiteness in their article 
system and distinguish between definite and indefinite nouns, whereas languages 
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Table 1. Article groupings cross-linguistically: Two article languages (IKW 2004: 13) 


Article systems with definiteness setting Article systems with specificity setting 
| +definite | —definite +definite -definite 

+specific | | +specific 

-specific | specific 


Table 2. Predictions for article choice in L2 English (IKW 2004: 19) 


Context [+definite] (target: THE) [-definite] (target: A) 
[+specific] correct use of the overuse of the 
[-specific] overuse of a correct use of a 


such as Samoan mark specificity and distinguish between specific and non-spe- 
cific nouns. Table 1 illustrates the two possibilities. 

There are two important features in IKW’s account. The first is that the ACP 
is a statement about definiteness and specificity, which are not the only properties 
of articles cross-linguistically but “the only discourse-related features that underlie 
article choice” (IKW 2004: 12, footnote 6, italicised in original article). The sec- 
ond has to do with the definitions of definiteness and specificity. In the informal 
definitions provided (IKW 2004:5), if a Determiner Phrase (DP) of the form D 
NP is [+definite], then the speaker and the hearer presuppose the existence of a 
unique individual in the set denoted by the NP. [fit is [+specific], then the speaker 
intends to refer to a unique individual in the set denoted by the NP and considers 
this individual to possess some noteworthy property (cf. Fodor and Sag 1982). 

The ACP, together with the assumption that L2 learners have full access to 
UG, led IKW to formulate the Fluctuation Hypothesis for the L2 acquisition of 
articles (IKW 2004: 17): 


(2) The Fluctuation Hypothesis 
L2 learners have full access to UG principles and parameter-settings. 
L2 learners fluctuate between different parameter-settings until the input 
leads them to set the parameter to the appropriate value. 


IKW (2004) claim that L2 learners whose L1s lack articles have full access to UG 
and, thus, have full access to the two settings of the ACP. As there is no possibility 
of L1 transfer of article semantics, L2 learners from article-less languages are ex- 
pected to fluctuate between the two settings of the ACP as illustrated in Table 2. 
IKW (2004) test their hypothesis with L2 learners whose L1s do not have 
articles and do not have any other direct way of encoding definiteness and speci- 
ficity. The participants in the study were two groups of intermediate to advanced 
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proficiency learners: 30 Russian informants (4 beginner, 11 intermediate and 15 
advanced; age range: 19.2-56.7) and 40 Korean informants (1 beginner, 6 inter- 
mediate and 33 advanced; age range 19.11-40.0). The methodological tools used 
were a forced-choice elicitation task and a written production task in which the 
participants were asked to provide answers to five English questions. We will fo- 
cus on the results obtained from the administration of the forced-choice elicita- 
tion task, as this is the instrument used in our study. 

The forced-choice elicitation task consisted of 32 written dialogues in Eng- 
lish. The target sentence in each dialogue was missing an article and the learner 
had to choose between a, the and the null article (—). The learner had to base 
his/her response on the preceding context. All the target DPs in the test were sin- 
gular and the target item was always in object position. There were four context 
types: [+definite, +specific], [+definite, -specific], [-definite, +specific], [-defi- 
nite, -specific]. Illustrations of dialogues priming each of the contexts are given 
in (3)-(6), with the expected answers underlined: 


(3) [+definite, +specific] Conversation between two police officers 
Police Officer Clark: I haven't seen you in a long time. You must be very 
busy. 
Police Officer Smith: Yes. Did you hear about Miss Sarah Andrews, a famous 
lawyer who was murdered several weeks ago? We are trying to find (a, the, 
___) murderer of Miss Andrews - his name is Roger Williams, and he is a 
well-known criminal. 


(4) [+definite, -specific] Conversation between a police officer and a reporter 
Reporter: Several days ago, Mr. James Peterson, a famous politician, was 
murdered! Are you investigating his murder? 
Police officer: Yes. We are trying to find (a, the, 
Mr. Peterson — but we still don’t know who he is. 


) murderer of 


(5) [-definite, +specific] In an airport, in a crowd of people who are meeting 
arriving passengers 
Man: Excuse me, do you work here? 
Security guard: Yes. 
Man: In that case, perhaps you could help me. I am trying to find (a, the __) 
red-haired girl: I think that she flew in on Flight 2329. 


(6) [-definite, -specific] In a children’s library 
Child: I'd like to get something to read, but I don’t know what myself. 
Librarian: Well, what are some of your interests? We have books on any sub- 
ject. 
Child: Well, I like all sorts of things that move - cars, trains ... I know! I would 
like to get (a, the, ___) book about airplanes! I like to read about flying! 
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Table 3. Article choice by L1 Russian and Korean learners (Hawkins et al. 2006: 12) 


+definite (target the) -def (target a) 
the a the a 

L1 Russian 

+spec 79% 8% 36% 54% 
—spec 57% 33% 7% 84% 
L1 Korean 

+spec 88% 4% 22% 77% 
—spec 80% 14% 4% 93% 


In order to determine the significance of the contribution of definiteness and spec- 
ificity to the use of the vs a, IKW (2004) performed repeated measures ANOVAs 
on the use of both for each language group. The results from the forced-choice 
elicitation task are summarized in Table 3 (from Hawkins et al. 2006: 12). 

Table 3 shows that L1 Russian and Korean learners allow the definite article 
the to have an indefinite interpretation where the NP is [+specific] more often 
than when the NP is [-specific] (36% vs 7% for the Russian learners, 22% vs 4%) 
for the Korean learners). They also allow the indefinite article a to have a definite 
interpretation when the NP is [-specific] more often than when it is [+specific] 
(33% vs 8% for the Russians, 14% vs 4% for the Koreans). The table also shows 
that the is chosen in a target way to mark definite NPs, whether specific or non- 
specific, and a is chosen to mark indefinite NPs, whether specific or non-specific. 

In summary, IKW (2004) find support for their proposed Fluctuation Hy- 
pothesis: in the absence of L1 transfer effects, Russian and Korean learners of 
English access definiteness and specificity universals provided by UG but they 
fluctuate between the two options. Interestingly, IKW leave for further research 
“the question of how L1 transfer may interact with the Fluctuation Hypothesis 
when speakers of a language with articles, such as Spanish or Samoan, acquire 
another language with articles, such as English” (IKW 2004: 18). 


Recent studies on the Fluctuation Hypothesis 


Recent studies have tested IKW’s Fluctuation Hypothesis using data from learn- 
ers of languages with articles and without articles. In what follows we report four 
studies that are relevant for the issues raised in this chapter, namely Hawkins et al. 
(2006), Snape et al. (2006), Ionin et al. (2008) and Zdorenko and Paradis (2008). 
Hawkins et al. (2006) test the Fluctuation Hypothesis in two populations of 
L2 upper-intermediate/advanced learners of English (12 Japanese and 12 Greek). 
Their hypothesis is that Japanese speakers will fluctuate between allowing English 
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articles to encode definiteness and specificity, as their L1 lacks articles, whereas 
Greek speakers will transfer the marking of definiteness from Greek into their 
interlanguage grammars of English. The test instrument was a forced-choice elici- 
tation task similar to that used by IKW (2004) but with some modifications in- 
troduced by the researchers as they were interested in looking at some other vari- 
ables such as number (see Hawkins et al. 2006: 15-116). Their findings indicate 
that Japanese speakers, as a group, fluctuate between interpreting the as a marker 
of definiteness and specificity but that was not the case for Greek speakers, who 
predominantly choose the/a to mark those features. Hawkins et al (2006: 18-19) 
conclude that “[...] fluctuation is not a general L2 developmental phenomenon. 
Speakers of an L1 that uses articles to mark definiteness appear to establish early 
on that English articles mark definiteness.” The study also argues that the indi- 
vidual results of the Japanese speakers do not suggest a fluctuation pattern and 
proposes an alternative account of the data consistent with UG and based on Dis- 
tributed Morphology (Halle and Marantz 1993; Harley and Noyer 1999). Specifi- 
cally, Hawkins et al. (2006) explain transfer at the level of feature assembly in the 
lexicon and then insertion into syntactic terminal nodes. 

Snape et al. (2006) also test the Fluctuation Hypothesis with data from Japa- 
nese, Spanish and Chinese intermediate L2 learners. Their empirical data come 
from previous studies by Reid et al. (2006 - 14 Japanese and 9 Spanish learners 
of English with intermediate proficiency level) and Ting (2005 - 8 Chinese learn- 
ers and 5 Spanish learners of English also with intermediate proficiency level). 
The findings support the Fluctuation Hypothesis as the Japanese group fluctu- 
ated between definiteness and specificity as predicted in [-definite, +specific] 
and [+definite, -specific] contexts. The Spanish L2 learners did not show any 
fluctuation and performed as well as the native controls. The Chinese did not 
fluctuate between definiteness and specificity in [-definite, +specific] and [+defi- 
nite, —specific] contexts. Snape et al. (2006: 138) argue that Chinese L2 learners 
perform better than the Japanese L2 learners because “[...] Mandarin Chinese 
is (well) ahead of Japanese in the process of grammaticalization of the universal 
cognitive category of identifiability and in the development of definiteness as a 
grammatical category”. 

Recently, Ionin et al. (2008) address the relevance of L2 input, L1 transfer and 
UG-based knowledge in the domain of article choice concluding that all three 
sources play a role in the acquisition of that functional category. Their study com- 
pares the acquisition of English articles by 19 adult L1-Russian and 20 L1-Spanish 
(Mexican) participants with different levels of proficiency. Ionin et al. (2008: 560) 
tested two hypotheses: 
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(7) a. Possibility 1. Fluctuation overrides transfer 
All L2 learners should fluctuate between definiteness and specificity in 
their L2 article choice. 
b. Possibility 2. Transfer overrides fluctuation 
L2 learners whose L1 has articles transfer article semantics from their 
L1 to their L2. L2 learners whose L1 lacks articles exhibit fluctuation. 


‘The participants in their study took two written tests, an elicitation test of English 
article use and a cloze test of L2 proficiency. The elicitation test was modelled on 
IKW (2004) but included two changes: (i) instead of providing the learners with 
a choice of target words (e.g. the, a, ___), the participants were instructed to fill 
in the blank with any word they considered appropriate, and (ii) the test included 
fillers targeting items other than articles. The findings show that there is a clear 
Ll-transfer effect: The L1 Spanish speakers do not exhibit fluctuation and they 
are quite accurate on both definite and indefinite uses. They show no particular 
pattern of article misuse and no effects of specificity. On the contrary, the L1-Rus- 
sian speakers exhibit results similar to those reported in IKW (2004). Ionin et al. 
(2008:574) conclude that there are three relevant factors for the acquisition of 
English articles: L1-tranfer, input, and UG. Spanish speakers are able to transfer 
article semantics from their L1 to their L2: since English and Spanish behave in 
the same way in the domain of article semantics (dividing articles on the basis of 
definiteness), L1 transfer allows these learners to perform in a native-like fashion. 
Thus, it is not necessary to posit any additional factor such as access to UG in 
order to account for their performance (Ionin et al. 2008: 569). On the contrary, 
speakers of Russian, a language which lacks articles, are not able to transfer L1 
values so their learning proceeds through a combination of UG-access and input 
processing. Ionin et al. emphasize that the patterns of article use found cannot 
be explained via statistical learning alone because there is no a priori reason to 
expect definiteness and specificity to be the patterns that learners should extract 
from the input if they have no domain-specific knowledge to guide them.! 


1. The Fluctuation Hypothesis assumes access to UG in second language (L2) acquisition. An 
anonymous reviewer raises the following issue: if fluctuation is assumed, UG access is consid- 
ered a property of L2 acquisition. If so, why don’t all L2 processes have access to UG indepen- 
dently of the learners’ L1? As White (2003a, 2007) has pointed out, over the years it has been 
shown that L2 learners are highly sensitive to subtle semantic and syntactic properties that are 
underdetermined by the L2 input and which could not have come from the L1. However, she 
also mentions (2003a: 42) that “It is inappropriate to contrast UG with the L1 as a source of 
UG-like grammar knowledge; rather, both appear to be involved [in the process of L2 acquisi- 
tion].” Not all processes in L2 acquisition can be explained on the basis of UG-access because, 
although syntactic knowledge might be innate, the interface between modules - syntax and 
semantics, syntax and pragmatics — is not the same for all languages (cf. Guella et al. 2007). 
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Although Ionin et al. (2008) include a larger population of Spanish speak- 
ers (n= 20) than that in Reid et al. (n = 9) and Ting (n = 5), when one looks at 
the actual breakdown by proficiency level the following distribution is found: 11 
beginner, 8 intermediate and 1 advanced learners.” It would seem that a higher 
number of individuals per group should be tested to support their findings and 
their statistical significance, especially when they claim (2008: 567) that “[...] ac- 
curacy of article use with definites and indefinites increases with proficiency [...].” 
Besides, Ionin et al. (2008) do not include in their experimental design items that 
appear in IKW (2004) on the use of articles with simple first mentioned indefi- 
nites (cf. (8)) and on previous-mentioned definites (cf. (9)): 


(8) Tom: How was your trip to New York? 
Susan: Great! I went to many museums, and ate in lots of wonderful restau- 
rants. I also visited many friends. And I saw (a, the, ---) play. 
(from IKW (2004:69)) 


(9) Vicky: Where were you yesterday? I tried to call you but you weren't home. 
Rachel: I went to a bookstore yesterday. 
Vicky: Oh, what did you get? 
Rachel: I got lots of things - several magazines, two red pens and an interest- 
ing book. I really liked (a, the, ---) book. (from IKW (2004: 68)) 


A recent study by Zdorenko and Paradis (2008) also tests the Fluctuation Hy- 
pothesis in longitudinal data from the oral narrations of 17 children (mean age 
5; 4 at the onset of data collection) with first languages with and without articles. 
The data reported in the study include article use with singular nouns and only 
specific nouns, due to the nature of the task (story telling). Fluctuation is thus 
understood as “[...] L2 learners of English misusing the in specific indefinite 
contexts” (2008: 238). The authors conclude that fluctuation is a developmental 
process that overrides transfer in child L2 acquisition of English articles. An in- 
teresting point brought up in the study is the issue of directionality in the kinds 
of misuse errors L2 English learners make. As reported in Zdorenko and Paradis 
(2008), Robertson (2000), Lardiere (2004) and White (2003b) found that learners 
whose first language lacks articles are significantly more accurate in choosing the 
definite article in definite contexts than they are in choosing the indefinite article 
in indefinite contexts. As Zdorenko and Paradis (2008: 233) point out, differential 
accuracy by context does not follow directly from the predictions of the Fluc- 
tuation Hypothesis but data from Ionin et al. (2008) and Hawkins et al. (2006) 


2. Ionin et al. (2008) include in the information in (16) (p. 563) 15 Spanish learners classified 
as beginners but they explain in the text that four of them had to be excluded from further 
analysis because they gave an acceptable response on fewer than two-thirds of the filler items. 
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show evidence for it. Lardiere (2004: 335) suggests that the higher accuracy with 
definite articles could be due to the fact that “[...] definite articles in English need 
not take number and the count/mass distinction into account, which makes them 
featurally less complex than indefinites in at least that one respect.” Zdorenko and 
Paradis (2008) found supporting evidence for such directionality in their longitu- 
dinal data and suggest that the pattern could be a general property of L2 acquisi- 
tion (2008: 246). 

Against the backdrop of the studies briefly reviewed above, the main goal of 
the present paper is to test the potential interaction of fluctuation and L1 transfer 
in the acquisition of L2 English articles by a population of Spanish learners with 
two different proficiency levels, thus answering the call for research on testing the 
Fluctuation Hypothesis in languages with articles made by IKW (2004). We will 
be also testing to what extent directionality effects can be reported in that learner 
population. 

In what follows we first provide information on definiteness and specificity in 
the two languages involved in the study, English and Spanish, and then present 
the study itself. 


Definiteness and specificity in English and Spanish 


As already pointed out by Lyons (1999), the semantic contrast between the definite 
and indefinite articles in English (the vs a) is one of definiteness not of specificity. 
Thus, in (10) the winner can be interpreted as specific or non-specific depending 
on the context in which it occurs: 


(10) Joan wants to present the prize to the winner 
(a) ... but he doesn’t want to receive it from her. [+specific] 
(b) ... so shell have to wait around till the race finishes. [-specific] 


The same happens with the indefinite article, as shown in (11) - also taken from 
Lyons (op. cit.): 


(11) Peter intends to marry a merchant banker 
(a) ... even though he doesn’t get on at all with her. [+specific] 
(b) ... though he hasn't met one yet. [-specific] 


In English the definite article the can never be interpreted as indefinite and the 
indefinite article a can never be interpreted as definite. 

Spanish, like English, is a language with grammaticalized definiteness (Lyons 
1999). In Spanish the semantic contrast between the definite article (el, la, los, las) 
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and the indefinite article (un, una, unos, unas) is one of definiteness and not of 
specificity, as shown in (12) and (13):3 


(12) Isabel quiere  entregarle el premio al ganador 

Isabel want-3sG present clitic the prize tothe’ winner 

“Isabel wants to present the prize to the winner 

(a) ...pero él no quiere queella se lo — entregue. [+specific] 
but he not want-3se that she clitic clitic give-3sc 
but he doesn’t want her to give it to him.” 

(b) ... pero tendra que esperar a que termine  lacarrera. 

[-specific] 

but have-3sc-FrutT that wait to that finish-3sGs the race 
but she will have to wait till the race finishes.” 


(13) Carlos quiere  casarse con una médico 

Carlos want-3sG marry with a physician 

“Carlos wants to marry a physician 

(a) ...aunque siempre esta  discutiendo con ella en el hospital. 

[+specific] 

although always is-3sG arguing with her in the hospital 
although he is always arguing with her in the hospital” 

(b) ... aunque todavia no conoce a ninguna. [-specific] 
although still © no know-3sG osj none 
although he hasn't met one yet.” 


The present study 


On the basis of the semantic parallelism between English and Spanish and of 
results obtained in the studies briefly reviewed above the following hypotheses 
were entertained: 


i. Spanish learners of English will not fluctuate between the features [+definite] 
[+specific] because Spanish, like English, has morphological markers (articles) 
to establish those distinctions. Thus, Spanish learners of English should feature 
accurate use of the in all definite categories and accurate use of a in all indefi- 
nite categories, with no effects of specificity. That is, we expect to find support 
for Ionin et al’s (2008) second possibility: transfer overrides fluctuation (cf. 
(7b) above). 


3. For detailed accounts of the article system in Spanish see Laca (1999) and Leonetti (1999). 


4. In Spanish the sequence ‘a+el (det.)’ contracts to ‘al’ 
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ii. Ifany differences are found they will be due to the different proficiency level 
of the participants, that is, advanced learners are expected to be more accu- 
rate than low-intermediate learners. 

iii. If directionality is a general property of the L2 acquisition of articles 
(Zdorenko and Paradis 2008), we expect Spanish L2 English learners to be 
more accurate in using the definite article in definite contexts than using the 
indefinite article in indefinite contexts. 


Participants 


The participants in this study were 60 adult speakers of Spanish anda control group 
of 15 native speakers of English. The Spanish speakers were all native speakers of 
peninsular Spanish and were divided into two groups depending on their profi- 
ciency level, which was assessed by means of the Oxford Quick Placement Test 
(Syndicate U.C.L.E., 2001). The low-intermediate group consisted of 17 female 
and 13 male students ranging in age from 18 to 24 (mean age 19.6). The advanced 
group consisted of 14 female and 16 male students ranging in age from 21 to 30 
(mean age 22.5). No beginner group was included as it was doubtful whether they 
would be able to handle the experimental task. The two groups of participants had 
been studying English for a mean of 13.3 and 13.8 years, respectively, in a class- 
room setting (3-4 hours per week of English instruction) and none of them had 
been in an English-speaking country for more than one month. 

The native speakers in the control group were 15 (6 female and 9 male) North 
American students who were studying Spanish in the University Studies Abroad 
Consortium (USAC) program at the University of the Basque Country. They 
ranged in age from 20 to 31 (mean age 21.7) and their proficiency level in Spanish 
was high-intermediate. Table 4 features information about the three groups. 


Table 4. Participants in the study 


Group Age range Proficiency level* Score range Classroom 
English (years) 

A: L1 Spanish 18-24 Low-intermediate 31-38 9-15 

(n = 30), 17F/13M_ (mean: 19.6) (mean: 31) (mean: 13.3) 

B: L1 Spanish 21-30 Advanced 48-53 10-18 

(n = 30), 14F/16M_ (mean: 22.5) (mean: 51) (mean: 13.8) 

C: L1 English 20-31 


(n = 15), 6F/9M (mean: 21.7) 


* Oxford Quick Placement Test 
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Table 5. Predictions for article choice in L2 English: Additional items (IKW 2004: 25) 


Context [+definite] (target: THE) [-definite] (target: A) 
[+specific] correct use of the 

[-specific] correct use of a 

The task 


We used the same forced-choice elicitation task in IKW (2004), described in de- 
tail above. We report here the results obtained from the learners’ and the native 
speakers’ answers to the test that contained four definite, two [+specific] and two 
[-specific], context types and four indefinite, two [+specific] and two [-specific], 
context types. Each context contained eight dialogues where one choice (the, 
a/an, ©) had to be provided and was carefully designed so that all the target noun 
phrases were singular and the target article was always in object position. These 
contexts allowed us to test the predictions made in Table 2 concerning the role of 
specificity. The breakdown of contexts in the test was as follows: 


(14) [+definite, +specific 
[+definite, —specific 
[-definite, +specific 
[-definite, -specific 


ae 


8 dialogues 
8 dialogues 
8 dialogues 
8 dialogues 


he oa 


We also report the results from the additional test items that tested the EFL learn- 
ers on simple first mentioned indefinites (cf. example (8)) and on previous-men- 
tioned definites (cf. (9)). Each context contained four dialogues with one choice 
(the, a/an, ©) to be supplied in each. The predictions are provided in Table 5. 


Procedure 


Testing took place in a classroom setting for all participants. The native speak- 
ers were tested in the USAC premises and the EFL learners in their respective 
classrooms. The researcher asked the learners to fill out a brief questionnaire with 
information about age, age of first exposure to English, setting of exposure etc. 
Following IKW (2004:25), the placement test was administered last. The partici- 
pants were told that they would be reading several dialogues and were asked to 
decide whether the, a/an or no article should be used. An example was provided 
to confirm that the nature of the task was understood and to solve any possible 
doubts about the procedure. Although the participants were given 90 minutes to 
complete the task, all of them finished in 60 minutes or less. 
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Results and discussion 


This section reports the results of the control group and the two EFL learner 
groups in the force-choice elicitation task they all took to measure their perfor- 
mance in L2 English article choice. 


Control group 


The 15 native speakers in the control group performed as expected. There were 
only two problematic cases: 


(i) Instead of the expected the four native speakers used the indefinite article 
a in [+definite, +specific] contexts in previous mentioned definites. Those were 
exactly the same contexts in which the native speaker participants in IKW’s study 
wrongly used the indefinite article. IKW (2004:34) explain that perhaps the 
uniqueness of the referent was not sufficiently established and the native speakers 
interpreted the context as indefinite rather than definite. This was confirmed in a 
conversation the researcher had with the four native speakers once their tests had 
been analyzed. The relevant examples are given in (15) and (16): 


(15) Molly: How is your Grandpa Sam’s farm doing? 
Tom: All right, thanks. Last summer, Grandpa needed some new animals, so 
we went to an animal market. 
Molly: Did he find any? 
Tom: Yes- he found a big cow and a small, friendly horse. But he didn’t have 
enough money for both. In the end, he bought (a, the, __) horse. 


(16) Alice: What did you do last night? 
Robin: I went to a video store and got two videos — a German film and a video 
game. Then, I came home and watched (a, the, ___) film. 


In (15) Tom’s grandfather could have bought a horse other than the one he had 
seen in the animal market and Robin could have watched other than any of the 
two she had just rented. 


(ii) Instead of the expected a two native speakers used the definite article the in 
the [-definite, +specific] context illustrated in (17). In the interview with the re- 
searcher the native speakers admitted those were clear oversights: 


(17) Reporter 1: Hi! I haven't seen you in weeks. Do you have any time for lunch? 
Reporter 2: Sorry, no, ’'m busy with a story about local medicine. Today, Iam 
interviewing (a, the, __) doctor from Bright Star Children’s Hospital — he is 
a very famous paediatrician, and he doesn’t have much time for interviews. 
So I should run! 
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Table 6. Low-intermediate learners. Definiteness vs Specificity: All contexts 


+def (target the) -def (target a) 
the a the a 
L1 Spanish 
+spec 100% 0% 6.25% 93.75% 
—spec 100% 0% 1.25% 98.75% 


Low intermediate group 


Table 6 features the results obtained by the 30 low-intermediate EFL learners. 

These learners allow the to have an indefinite interpretation when the NP is 
specific considerably more often than when it is non-specific (statistically signifi- 
cant difference, p-value < 0.001), a result similar to the one reported for Russian 
and Korean learners in IKW (2004:30). The very low percentage of erroneous 
use of the definite article in [-definite, +specific] contexts in the present study 
is due to three participants and to only two in the [-definite, —specific] context. 
These findings are in line with those in IKW (2004) and Snape et al. (2006) in 
that learners use *the in indefinite contexts more often when it is [+specific] but 
not with those reported by Ionin et al. (2008) where learners use *the more often 
in [-specific] contexts, although it is true that this is the case with two beginner 
learners (2008: 568) and, as the authors claim, “[...] they are likely to reflect lack of 
attention to contextual information rather than any deep linguistic distinction.” 

Figure 1 clearly shows that, overall, these low-intermediate Spanish EFL 
learners use the with definites, whether specific or non-specific. They also use the 
with indefinites when the NP is [+specific]. Figure 2 shows that the participants 
in this study use a with indefinites, whether specific or non-specific, and never 
use a in definite contexts. 


100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 O Specific 
40 @ Non-speci. 


Definite Indefin. 


Figure 1. Use of the by category in the low-intermediate group 
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100 


O Specific 
40 H Non-speci. 


Definite Indefin. 


Figure 2. Use of a by category in the low-intermediate group 


These low-intermediate learners are significantly more accurate in the use of 
the definite article in definite contexts than in the use of the indefinite article in 
indefinite contexts ([+definite, +specific] 100% vs [-definite, +specific] 93.75%, 
p = 0.00003167; [+definite, -specific] 100% vs [-definite, -specific] 98.75%, p = 
0.0409) - one simple binomial test conditioned on a previous value -. These find- 
ings support the directionality effects found in previous studies (Lardiere 2004; 
Robertson 2000; Zdorenko and Paradis 2008). 


Advanced group 


Table 7 features the results obtained by the 30 advanced EFL learners. 

Just one advanced learner allows the to have an indefinite interpretation only 
when the NP is [+specific]. Unlike the low-intermediate learners, who never al- 
lowed a to have a definite interpretation, there are two advanced learners who 
allow a to have a definite interpretation when the NP is [-specific]. 

Figures 3 and 4 show that these advanced Spanish EFL learners overwhelm- 
ingly use the with definites, whether specific or non-specific, and they use a with 
indefinites, whether specific or non-specific. 


Table 7. Advanced learners. Definiteness vs Specificity: All contexts 


+def (target the) -def (target a) 
the a the a 
L1 Spanish 
+spec 99.2% 0.8% 1.6% 98.4% 
—spec 97.5% 2.5% - 100% 
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100 


50 O Specific 
40 @ Non-speci. 


Definite Indefin. 


Figure 3. Use of the by category in the advanced group 


100 
80 


60 
O Specific 


40 @ Non-speci. 
20 


@) 
Definite Indefin. 


Figure 4. Use of a by category in the advanced group 


However, unlike the findings with the low-intermediate group, the advanced 
learners do not show any significant difference between the accurate use of the 
definite article in definite contexts and the use of the indefinite article in indefinite 
contexts ([+definite, +specific] 92.2% vs [-definite, +specific] 98.4%, p = 0.16; 
[+definite, —specific] 97.5% vs [-definite, -specific] 100%, p = 0.99). On the basis 
of the data from the low-intermediate and the advanced group, it would seem that 
directionality effects disappear when learners have an advanced proficiency level 
and there is no difference in the accuracy with which definite articles are used in 
definite contexts and indefinite articles are used in indefinite contexts. 
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Table 8. Comparisons between low-intermediate and advanced groups 


Context Low-intermediate | Advanced Difference 

[+def., +spec.] the 100% (240/240) 99.2% (238/240) Non-significant (p = 0.16) 
[+def., -spec.] the 100% (240/240) 97.5% (234/240) Significant (p = 0.01389) 
[-def., +spec.] a 93.75% (225/240) 98.4% (236/240) Significant (p = 0.0098) 
[-def., -spec.] a 98.75% (237/240) 100% (240/240) Non-significant (p = 0.081) 


Low-intermediate vs. advanced groups 


Table 8 features the comparisons between the low-intermediate and advanced 
groups. There are only two contrasts that are statistically significant (two-sam- 
ple binominal test): one of them appears in the [-definite, +specific] context, 
in which the advanced group supplies the correct target indefinite article more 
accurately than the low-intermediate group (p = 0.0098). This advantage could 
obviously be attributed to the higher proficiency level of the group but, as men- 
tioned above, the wrong use of the definite article by the low-intermediate group 
in the [-definite, +specific] context is due, however, to just three participants out 
of thirty. The other between-group significant difference appears in the [+defi- 
nite, —specific] context, where this time the low-proficiency group seems to do 
better than the advanced group. But, again, the difference is due to two learners 
in the advanced group that miss three items each. Overall, then, the differences 
between low-intermediate and advanced groups seem to be basically non-exis- 
tent when one considers the very high percentages of correct use that we find in 
both experimental groups. 


Additional test items 


Tables 9 and 10 present the findings for the previous-mention definite items (cf. 
(8) above) and the first-mention [-specific] indefinites items (cf. (9) above), re- 
spectively. These findings should be taken with care because of the few test items 
in each context, just four dialogues for the previous-mention definites (where the 
had to be supplied) and four dialogues for the first-mention [-specific] indefinites 
(where a/an had to be supplied). 

Following the predictions presented in Table 5, the answers to previous-men- 
tion definites should pattern with those provided for [+definite, +specific] items 
and we should not find a high indefinite article overuse. That is exactly what we 
find in Table 9 for both the low-intermediate and the advanced groups. There 
is a statistically significant difference (p = 0.005) between the perfect provision 
(100%) of the definite article in [+definite, +specific] contexts by the low-inter- 
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Table 9. Comparison of article use in different types of definites 


Definites Low-intermediate Advanced 
the *a the *a 
Specific definites 100% 99.2% 0.8% 
Non-specific definites 100% 97.5% 2.5% 
Previous-mention definites 95.8% 4.2% 99.2% 0.8% 
(115/120) (5/120) (119/120) (1/120) 


Table 10. Comparison of article use in different types of indefinites 


Indefinites Low-intermediate Advanced 
the ta the *a 
[+specific] indefinites 6.25% 93.75% 1.6% 98.4% 
[-specific] indefinites 1.25% 98.75% 0 100% 
Forst-mention [-specific] indef. 5.8% 94.2% 1.6% 98.3% 
(7/120) (113/120) (2/120) (118/120) 


mediate group and the still high provision (95.8%) in the previous-mention defi- 
nite contexts. No such difference exists in the advanced group, where the previ- 
ous-mention definites pattern as expected. 

As for first-mention [-specific] indefinite items, the prediction is that answers 
should pattern with those for [-definite, -specific] items. Results here are not so 
clear-cut because it seems that first-mention non-specific indefinites are closer to 
specific indefinites than to non-specific indefinites in both groups. There are sig- 
nificant differences between the accurate provision of indefinite articles in [-defi- 
nite, -specific] contexts and in first-mention [-specific] indefinite contexts both in 
the low-intermediate group (p = 0.0128) and the advanced group (p = 0.0455). 

When the directionality issue is examined in the additional test items, the 
findings contrast with those reported for those in the 32 dialogues with the main 
item types. Thus, the low-intermediate group does not show a significant differ- 
ence between the accurate use of the definite article in previous-mention definites 
and their use of the indefinite article in first-mention [-specific] indefinite con- 
texts (p = 0.22) but that contrast is significant (p = 0.0071) for the advanced group. 
As already mentioned above, we should consider the results for the additional item 
contexts presented here with caution as we are dealing with just four dialogues in 
each case. Clearly more research is needed with these additional test items. 
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Conclusion 


The main goal of this chapter was to investigate the interaction between fluctua- 
tion and L1 transfer in the performance of speakers of languages with articles. 
Specifically, we have examined the performance of Spanish learners of L2 English 
(low-intermediate and advanced proficiency levels) in a forced-choice elicitation 
task. We have also considered the directionality issue observed in previous studies 
(Lardiere 2004; Robertson 2000; White 2003b; Zdorenko and Paradis 2008), as it 
had been claimed to be a general property of L2 acquisition. 

Regarding our first hypothesis, which predicted no fluctuation between the 
features [+definite] and [+specific], we have to conclude that Spanish learners of 
English are highly accurate in their article choice in the target language in both 
definites and indefinites. They are unaffected by specificity since they distinguish 
between definite and indefinite contexts. The data provide strong empirical evi- 
dence that L1 transfer (Schwartz and Sprouse 1996) is operative at the level of ar- 
ticle semantics (Ionin et al. 2008): these learners transfer the semantics of Spanish 
articles onto English and this allows them to perform in a native-like fashion. Our 
data therefore support Ionin et al’s (2008) possibility 2 (cf. (7b) above): transfer 
overrides fluctuation, which can also be observed in other aspects of article acqui- 
sition (Garcia Mayo 2008). The findings with adult English L2 learners contrast 
with those reported in Zdorenko and Paradis (2008) where fluctuation overrides 
transfer and children demonstrated little L1 influence.° 

Our second hypothesis predicted that if any difference was found in the per- 
formance of the two groups tested, it would be due to their different proficiency 
level: advanced learners were expected to be more accurate than low-intermedi- 
ate learners. As mentioned above, there were significant differences in the [+defi- 
nite, -specific] context and in the [-definite, +specific] context. In the former the 
low-proficiency group performed in a native-like way unlike the advanced group, 
which however obtains a very high accuracy percentage (97.5%). This unexpected 
finding is explained once the individual results are examined: there are two learn- 
ers in the advanced group who miss three items each.® The other significant dif- 


5. I would like to thank an anonymous reviewer who suggests interesting possibilities for 
future research on the notion of the temporary nature of semantic fluctuation. For example, 
concerning child L2 learners, it would be worth exploring whether more/less/same amount of 
exposure is needed for those children whose L1s and L2s have articles to stabilize versus those 
children whose L1s and L2s differ in that choice and whether L2 children in general stabilize 
more rapidly than adults whose L1s and L2s differ. 


6. An anonymous reviewer asks whether these three items were the same or different and 
suggests that perhaps individual advanced L1 Spanish learners of English actually appear to 
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ference in the [-definite, +specific] context occurs in the expected direction: the 
advanced group supplies the correct target indefinite article more accurately than 
the low-intermediate group. 

As for directionality effects, our third hypothesis predicted that Spanish L2 
English learners should be more accurate in using the definite article in definite 
contexts than using the indefinite article in indefinite contexts. Directionality ef- 
fects were found in the answers to the main item types by the low-intermediate 
group but not in the answers supplied by the advanced group. This finding would 
suggest that at higher levels of proficiency directionality effects no longer exist. 
When the additional test items are examined, the finding is just the opposite: un- 
like the low-intermediate group, the advanced group features a significant differ- 
ence between the accurate use of the definite article in previous-mention definites 
and their use of the indefinite article in first-mention [-specific] indefinite con- 
texts. However, the findings with the additional test items should be taken with 
care as we are dealing with just four contexts in which the learners have to supply 
the corresponding definite or indefinite article. 

The data reported in this chapter provides robust evidence for transfer at the 
level of article semantics, as both the learners’ first language and their target lan- 
guage share grammaticalized definiteness. Future research should consider the 
additional test items included in the present study in more detail to ascertain to 
what extent the unexpected results reported here for the directionality issue could 
be due to the small number of items in the experimental material or to the nature 
of the contexts themselves. 
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L2 English article production 
by Arabic and French speakers 


Ghisseh Sarko 


Much research on the acquisition of English articles by L2 speakers has focused 
on learners whose L1s lack articles (Korean, Russian, Japanese, Turkish). The 
present study considers the use of English articles by speakers of two languages 
that have articles encoding definiteness: Syrian Arabic and French. Syrian 
Arabic differs from English in having no phonologically overt exponent of in- 
definiteness; French differs from English in requiring phonologically overt ex- 
ponents of definiteness/indefiniteness in all contexts. The use of articles by these 
two groups is compared with use by native controls in a written forced-choice 
elicitation task and an oral story recall task. Both non-native groups show evi- 
dence for L1-determined differences from speakers of article-less languages. It 
is argued that the results are consistent with hypotheses about second language 
acquisition (SLA) that propose full transfer of L1 properties and full access to 
the resources of Universal Grammar (Ionin, Ko and Wexler 2004; Schwartz and 
Sprouse 1996; White 2003). 


Introduction 


The acquisition of English articles by speakers from different L1 backgrounds 
has been an area of considerable interest in SLA research (Ionin 2003; Ionin, Ko 
and Wexler 2004; Lardiere 2004, 2005; Leung 2001; Master 1990; Murphy 1997; 
Parrish 1987; Robertson 2000; Shikano 2001; Thomas 1989, 1996; Trenkic 2000, 
2007, 2008; Young 1996; White 2003, among others). These studies show that 
speakers of article-less Lls diverge from native speaker use of English in two 
ways: they use a null form, @, in contexts where the/a is obligatory for native 
speakers (omission errors), and they use the where a is required or vice versa 
(commission errors). For commission errors, Ionin, Ko and Wexler (2004) and 
Ionin, Zubizarreta and Bautista Maldonado (2008) have proposed the Fluctuation 
Hypothesis: speakers of article-less L1s fluctuate between interpreting the/a as 
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markers of (in)definiteness and (non-)specificity because they access two values 
of an Article Choice Parameter. For omission errors, Robertson (2000), White 
(2003), and Lardiere (2004, 2005) argue for the relevance of the Missing Surface 
Inflection Hypothesis: speakers of high L2 English proficiency have target under- 
lying syntactic representations, but have a persistent problem mapping phono- 
logical exponents onto their representations. In contrast, L2 learners of English 
who speak L1s that grammaticalize definiteness do not show fluctuation or omis- 
sion patterns (Garcia Mayo this volume; Hawkins et al. 2006; Snape 2006; Ionin 
et al. 2008). 

In this article I focus on testing the Fluctuation Hypothesis and the Missing 
Surface Inflection Hypothesis for English article representation in L2 grammars 
(where the relevant L1s have articles) comparing the acquisition of English ar- 
ticles by different L1 speaker populations from those previously reported in the 
literature: L1 Syrian Arabic, a language with an overt article marking definiteness 
but no overt article for indefiniteness, and L1 French, a language similar to Eng- 
lish in having articles that encode definiteness and indefiniteness, but different in 
that French disallows bare plural and mass NPs. 

Results from two tasks - a forced-choice elicitation and an oral production 
task - show that L1 Syrian Arabic speakers produce both types of errors (com- 
mission and omission) in English indefinite contexts, while the L1 French speak- 
ers do not. Although superficially results suggest that L1 Syrian Arabic speakers 
at the lower English proficiency levels are both fluctuating and having mapping 
problems, I argue instead that the results stem from transfer of L1 syntactic rep- 
resentations, and the case provides further evidence for the Full Transfer/Full Ac- 
cess Hypothesis (Schwartz and Sprouse 1994, 1996). 

The article is organized in the following way. First, previous research on the L2 
acquisition of English articles is reviewed, and the Fluctuation Hypothesis (FH), 
the Missing Surface Inflection Hypothesis (MSIH) and the Full Transfer/Full Ac- 
cess Hypothesis (FT/FA) are presented. This is followed by a description of the 
cross-linguistic differences between English, French and Arabic, and the predic- 
tions that the FH, MSIH and FT/FA make for the acquisition of English articles 
by L1 speakers of Syrian Arabic and French. The methodology and results of an 
experimental study are presented, followed by discussion of the results. 
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Overview of previous research! 
The Article Choice Parameter and the Fluctuation Hypothesis 


A key contrast in understanding existing research into the acquisition of English 
articles by L2 speakers is that between ‘definiteness’ and ‘specificity. The defini- 
tions of definiteness and specificity which will be used throughout this article are 
adopted from Ionin et al. (2004: 5) which are themselves based on Fodor and Sag’s 
(1982) claim that specificity involves ‘speaker intent to refer’: 


If a Determiner Phrase (DP) of the form [D NP] is 

a. [+definite], then the speaker and hearer presuppose the existence of a unique 
individual in the set denoted by the NP. 

b. [+specific], then the speaker intends to refer to a unique individual in the set 
denoted by the NP and considers this individual to possess some noteworthy 


property. 


Observe that the feature [+definite] is related to the knowledge of both speaker 
and hearer, whilst the feature [+specific] is related to knowledge that the speaker 
alone has. 

The English articles the and a encode [+definite], but they do not encode 
[+specific].? Thus an NP co-occurring with the must always be interpreted as 
definite, and an NP co-occurring with a must always be interpreted as indefinite; 
whether they receive a reading for specificity depends upon context. This is illus- 
trated in the following examples from Lyons (1999: 171-172), who also noted that 


1. Although there is a vast literature on the acquisition of English articles, in this article dis- 
cussion is limited to studies aiming to test the claims of the Fluctuation Hypothesis, the Miss- 
ing Surface Inflection Hypothesis and the Full Transfer/Full Access Hypothesis. For example, 
Trenkic (2007, 2008) proposes the Syntactic Misanalysis Account (SMA) to account for an 
asymmetry found in omission errors of L1 Serbian speakers learning English. Omission errors 
were significantly higher in nouns adjectivally modified (Art + Adj + N) than non-adjectivally 
modified (Art + N). She argues that article production is pragmatically motivated and omission 
results from processing limitations. L2 learners with an L1 that does not have a syntactic cat- 
egory D (like Serbian, Trenkic 2004) when acquiring a language which does (such as English) 
misanalyse English articles as nominal modifiers. She further suggests that article production is 
lexically based and that articles will appear in production depending on the need to express the 
identifiability of the referent at the conceptual level (Trenkic 2007: 315-316). Discussion of the 
SMA is beyond the scope of this study as test items do not include structures similar to the ones 
treated by Trenkic (2007). For further discussion of this position see Trenkic (2007, 2008). 


2. However, in colloquial spoken English the demonstrative this, in its indefinite referential 
use, is a marker of specificity. For further discussion see (Ionin 2006; Lyons 1999; Maclaran 
1982; Prince 1981). 
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there are languages which morphologically encode specificity, and not definite- 
ness, such as Samoan (Mosel and Hovdhaugen 1992), Shuswap (Kuipers 1974) 
and Sango (Samarin 1967) (i.e. Polynesian languages): 


(1) We can't start the seminar, because the student who’s giving the presentation is 


absent 

a. ... typical of Bill, he’s so unreliable. [+specific] 

b. _... Id go and find whoever it is, but no-one can remember, and half the 

class is absent. [-specific] 
(2) A dog was in here last night. 

a. ... It’s called Lulu and Fred always lets it sit by the fire on wet nights. 
[+specific] 

b. _... there’s no other explanation for all these hairs and scratch marks. 
[-specific] 


In their study of L1 Russian and Korean speakers of L2 English (where both Rus- 
sian and Korean are article-less languages), Ionin et al. found that their informants 
varied in their interpretation of the English articles the and a between definiteness 
and specificity. The study consisted of a forced-choice elicitation task where the 
participants were presented with 40 short dialogues? from each of which an arti- 
cle had been omitted. The participants were asked to select the appropriate article 
(a/an, the or zero/null) for the gap in each narrative. Two typical examples of test 
items which contrast in definiteness/specificity are illustrated in (3)-(4): 


(3) [+definite, -specific] 
Conversation between a police officer and a reporter 
Reporter: Several days ago, Mr. James Peterson, a famous politician, was 
murdered! Are you investigating his murder? 
Police officer: Yes. We are trying to find (a, the, -) murderer of Mr. Peterson - 
but we still don’t know who he is. 


(4) [-definite, +specific] 
Phone conversation 
Jeweler: Hello, this is Robertson’s Jewelry. What can I do for you, maam? Are 
you looking for some new jewelry? 
Client: Not quite - I heard that you also buy back people's old jewelry. 
Jeweler: That is correct. 
Client: In that case, I would like to sell you (a, the, -) beautiful silver necklace. 
It is very valuable - it has been in my family for 100 years! 


3. The 40 dialogues were equally split between definite and indefinite; of the 20 definite tokens 
there were 8 specific and 8 non-specific, with the same division for the indefinite tokens. Finally 
there were 4 simple definite and 4 simple indefinite tokens. 
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Table 1. Article choice (based on Ionin et al. 2004: 30, Tables 12 and 13) 


+def (target the) -def (target a) 
the a the a 

L1 Russian (n = 26) 

+spec 79% 8% 36% 54% 
—spec 57% 33% 7% 84% 
L1 Korean (n = 39) 

+spec 88% 4% 22% 77% 
—spec 80% 14% 4% 93% 


‘The researchers found that the Russian speakers in their study selected the indefi- 
nite article in [+definite, —specific] cases (similar to example (3) above) 33% of 
the time, with the Korean speakers selecting the same in 14% of cases. Overuse of 
the definite article in [-definite, +specific] contexts (similar to example (4) above) 
was even higher; 36% for the Russian speakers and 22% for the Korean speakers. 
Table 1 displays the results for both groups. 

Ionin et al. (2004) argue that L1 speakers of [-article] languages acquiring an 
L2 that encodes definiteness, go through a stage of fluctuation (the ‘Fluctuation 
Hypothesis’): (a) L2-learners have full access to UG principles and parameter set- 
tings; (b) One of the parameters of UG is the Article Choice Parameter: languages 
that have a two-article system select one or other of the following values: 


The Article Choice Parameter (for two-article languages) 


Setting I: Articles are distinguished on the basis of specificity (e.g. Samoan) 
Setting II: Articles are distinguished on the basis of definiteness (e.g. English) 


Ionin et al. claim that L2 learners who speak [-article] L1s will either fluctuate 
between definiteness and specificity when learning a language that encodes the 
features [+definite] or [+specific], or will select the appropriate value for the tar- 
get language. Where learners fluctuate, evidence from input should lead them 
eventually to set the parameter to the appropriate value (definiteness for English). 
On the other hand, L1 speakers of [+article] languages that encode definiteness 
learning a [+article] L2 like English are predicted not to fluctuate. This has been 
confirmed in recent studies by Hawkins et al. (2006) for L1 Greek learners of Eng- 
lish, Snape (2006) and Ionin et al. (2008) for L1 Spanish learners of English. Both 


4. Both studies (Hawkins et al. 2006; Snape 2006) report the acquisition of English articles by 
L1 Japanese learners of English. However, they offer a feature based account for the substitution 
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Greek and Spanish share the definiteness setting of the Article Choice Parameter 
with English. 


The Missing Surface Inflection Hypothesis 


Whereas the Fluctuation Hypothesis is a proposed explanation for errors of 
commission in article use by L2 speakers, the Missing Surface Inflection Hy- 
pothesis (henceforth MSIH) accounts for errors of omission in the use of in- 
flectional morphology in L2 production. Prévost and White (2000a, b) propose 
that although L2 learners show variability in producing inflectional morphol- 
ogy, this does not reflect absence of abstract syntactic categories associated with 
those properties, rather it represents a mapping problem. In the case of English 
articles, optionality of use is attributed to a break in the relation between the 
underlying grammar at an abstract level and its overt morphological realization; 
i.e. the L2 learner is not always able to map “(morpho)syntactic features into 
their (morpho)phonological reflexes” (Lardiere 2000: 103). L2 learners have full 
access to the resources of UG, but have difficulty consistently mapping between 
phonological forms and the abstract syntactic representations that they realize, 
so they use default forms where more specified ones are required. In the case of 
English articles, L2 speakers opt for the null article @ where the and a are re- 
quired. In the following two sections I present two studies that illustrate how the 
MSIH might explain article omission by L2 speakers. 


White (2003) 


White (2003) reports results of production data from an adult Turkish speaker 
(SD). Her foreign language instruction in English in High School in Turkey was 
minimal. She had a six-month intensive course in spoken English at age 20. When 
she moved to Canada, she was 40 and subsequently exposed to English. White 
initially tested SD at the age of 50 through a series of four interviews (Time 1: 10 
years after first immersion in an English-speaking environment), and a fifth in- 


errors found in the Japanese learners’ performance consistent with UG; based on Distributed 
Morphology (Halle and Marantz (1993, 1994), Harley and Noyer (1999) and The Morpho- 
logical Underspecification Hypothesis (McCarthy 2004). The feature based account assumes 
that L2 speakers’ ILGs are UG-derived. However, the ILGs of [-article] Japanese speakers of 
English differ from the grammars of native speakers as they have identified different features. 
In other words, they fail to acquire some features (for a more detailed discussion see Hawkins 
et al. 2006). 
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Table 2. Suppliance/omission of articles in obligatory contexts 


Definites Indefinites 
Time 1 Time 2 Time 1 Time 2 
Suppliance of articles 319/433 (74%) 122/170(72%) 303/507 (60%) 149/243 (61%) 
Omission of articles 114/433 (26%) 48/170 (28%) 204/507 (40%) 94/243 (39%) 


(Based on White 2003: 136) 


terview 18 months later (Time 2). The rates of suppliance and omission of articles 
in obligatory contexts by SD are presented in Table 2. 

As Table 2 shows, SD is accurate in supplying the definite article (around 70%) 
and the indefinite article (around 60%). Omission of the indefinite article (around 
40%) is higher than omission of the definite article (around 27%). (Examples are 
given in (5) and (6)). There were very few substitution errors (examples (7) and 
(8)) compared to omission errors (less than 10%), so that whenever SD produced 
articles, they were typically appropriate to the context. 


(5) So @ brain is already shaped and it’s not producing new cells, or whatever. 


(6) But, if you're @ doctor, if you're @ lawyer, you cannot come! 
(taken from White 2003: 136, exs. 16 and 17) 


(7) These days, generally business people wear....wear the ties. 


(8) Is it a furniture? (taken from White 2003: 136, exs. 18 and 19) 


White administered two further tasks - a written elicited production task (based 
on Leung 2001) and a grammaticality judgment task - to complement the find- 
ings of the oral production task. SD answered in a target-like way in definite and 
indefinite contexts; with a definite article in 7 out of 7 definite contexts and 9 out 
of 11 in indefinite contexts: 


(9) Definite context 

Calvin had two pets, a pig and a crocodile. He decided to sell one of them. 
Which do you think it was? 
(Expected answer: The pig. / The crocodile.) 

(10) Indefinite context 
You probably have something on your desk in your room at home. 
What is it? 
(Expected answer: A diary. / A telephone / etc.) 


SD was highly accurate in her judgment of the presence or absence of definite and 
indefinite articles in the grammaticality judgment task (4 out of 5 for indefinites 
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and 5 out of 5 for definites). Results of the two tasks supplement the results of the 
oral production task. White (2003: 138) comments: 


SD’s suppliance of definite and indefinite articles is totally appropriate. This con- 
firms the spontaneous production data: although she omitted articles to a fairly 
high extent, when they were produced, they were appropriate. 


She concludes that SD has established subtle semantic contrasts involving defi- 
niteness as is obvious from how these contrasts map onto the, a, @. She offers the 
MSIH as an explanation for the variability in use of the definite and indefinite 
articles. SD’s performance is an interface failure to map consistently from the syn- 
tax of the L2 grammar to the overt morphophonological forms of the definite/ 
indefinite articles. However, White suggests that the MSIH “suffers from being 
post hoc” as it does not predict which surface inflections will be missing; it only 
accounts for omissions once they have been found in production. 


Lardiere (2004, 2005) 


Further evidence for the MSIH comes from Lardiere (2004, 2005). She reports 
naturalistic data from an end-state native Mandarin/Hokkien learner of English, 
Patty. Data collection started after Patty had already been living in the USS. for 10 
years. It was based on 3 recordings and roughly 25 written samples (mostly in the 
form of e-mails) extended over a period of 16 years. Lardiere (2004, 2005) found 
that Patty produced more omission errors than substitution errors in her oral 
production data and she was significantly more accurate with definites than with 
indefinites (x* = 7.9, p < .01) in both oral and written data. 

As can be seen from Tables 3 and 4, although Patty omits the definite/indefi- 
nite articles in contexts obligatory for a native speaker, she is nevertheless highly 
accurate in using them in both spoken and written production (84% for definites 
and 75.5% for indefinites). For example, when Patty introduces a referent into dis- 
course, she uses the indefinite article and she uses the definite article if she wants 
to refer back to the same noun (examples (11) and (12)): 


(11) Iremember my dance company have a party...so I invite A. to # to the party 


(12) Iknow D. D’s gonna have a show....well she’s so busy on the show 


Lardiere argues that there is no underlying deficit in Patty's L2 English gram- 
mar, with the definiteness feature having been acquired: She produces both pos- 
sessive pronouns and demonstratives (which are definite) accurately and there 
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Table 3. Definite article suppliance in oral and written tasks (obligatory contexts) 


Definite article the Recording 1  Recording2 Recording3 Written 
Correct suppliance 62/73 91/116 50/60 93/103 
(84.93%) (78.45%) (83.33%) (90.29%) 
Omission 11/73 23/116 10/60 7/103 
(15.07%) (19.83%) (16.67%) (6.80%) 
Wrong form / Substitution 0/73 2/116 0/60 3/103 
(0%) (1.72%) (0%) (2.91%) 


Table 4. Indefinite article suppliance in oral and written tasks (obligatory contexts) 


Indefinite article a/an Recording 1  Recording2 Recording3 Written 
Correct suppliance 12/19 104/136 44/57 65/87 
(63.16%) (76.47%) (77.19%) (74.71%) 
Omission 5/19 26/136 10/57 20/87 
(26.31%) (19.12%) (17.54%) (22.99%) 
Wrong form / Substitution 2/19 6/136 3/57 2/87 
(10.53%) (4.41%) (5.26%) (2.30%) 


(Tables 3 and 4 are adapted from Lardiere 2004: 331-332, Tables 3 and 4) 


is no definiteness effect violation in existential there-constructions.° The source 
of omissions is the failure to consistently map the appropriate article form onto 
its representation. Lardiere assumes the Distributed Morphology model based on 
work in morphology by Beard (1987) and Halle and Marantz (1993). Within Dis- 
tributed Morphology, assembly of lexical items into phonological features hap- 
pens post-syntactically. It is in this post-syntactic component that mapping prob- 
lems arise. Patty tends to select the less specified article form @ where the more 
specified forms the or a are required. The reason why Patty is more accurate in 
using definites than indefinites is because the specification of the definite article 
in English does not take the number and count/mass distinctions into account, 
making definites featurally less complex than indefinites. Furthermore, adopting 
an analysis of the Chinese DP proposed by Aoun and Li (2003), Lardiere argues 
that although Chinese lacks a definite article, it can express definiteness through 
discourse/pragmatic context and has a nominal plural/collective marker -men. 
So the acquisition problem posed for Patty is to “tease apart” the features present 
in L1 Chinese and “reassemble” the definiteness and plural features into the forms 
that realize them English. 


5. For further discussion of definiteness effect violations in existential there-constructions see 
White (2003), Lardiere (2005). 
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Full Transfer/Full Access 


Both Ionin et al’s (2004) Fluctuation Hypothesis explanation for errors of com- 
mission and the MSIH explanation for article omission by L2 speakers are con- 
sistent with the Full Transfer/Full Access Hypothesis proposed by Schwartz and 
Sprouse (1994, 1996). This claims that the entire L1 grammar (abstract features 
and functional categories, but not lexical items) constitutes the initial state in L2 
acquisition. However, when L2 learners identify input properties that cannot be 
accommodated by this grammar, they restructure within the epistemological 
space defined by UG. This allows them to access new parameter settings, func- 
tional categories and feature values not established in the L1. The resulting inter- 
language grammars (ILG) might not be the same as the native-speaker grammar, 
but still it is a UG constrained grammar. So speakers of [-article] languages will 
initially transfer an absence of the category D from their L1 grammars and must 
restructure to establish D for English. Evidence from White (2003) and Lardiere 
(2004, 2005) suggests that they can do this. However, what will happen in cases 
where the Lls of L2 speakers have an article system marking definiteness, like 
English, but where the morphophonological realization of D in the L1 differs 
from English? This is the issue addressed in the present study through an ex- 
amination of the use of English articles by native speakers of Syrian Arabic and 
French. The properties of articles in these languages are compared with English 
in the next section. 


Cross-linguistic variation 


Arabic, English and French all have articles that realize definiteness. However, 
whereas English realizes [+definite] through the single exponent the with all types 
of NP (count, mass, singular and plural) and indefiniteness through a (with count 
singular NPs) and © (with count plural and mass NPs), Arabic and French dis- 
play different kinds of morphophonological realization. These differences are dis- 
cussed below. 


Arabic 


Arabic has the definite article al- which occurs with all NP types: count/mass, sin- 
gular/plural. In this it largely corresponds to English the. However, indefiniteness 
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in spoken Arabic is realized by superficially bare NPs.° Both cases are illustrated 
in (13): 


(13) isteret  kita:b alsbui al-amadi. al-kitab hadija la-rfiq Saziz 
bought-I book week the-last. the-book present to-friend dear 
I bought a book last week. The book is a present to a dear friend. 


This raises the interesting question of whether an underlying D is present in the 
representation of indefinite NPs or not. If it is present, then Syrian Arabic has a 
phonologically null indefinite article exponent. If it is absent, then Syrian Arabic 
indefinites have the same status as all NPs in languages like Korean and Rus- 
sian. If L2 learners initially transfer all the grammatical properties of their L1s 
into the initial L2 grammar, as the Full Transfer/Full Access Hypothesis proposes, 
the presence or absence of indefinite D in Syrian Arabic will have quite different 
potential effects when Syrian Arabic speakers learn English. If D is present, they 
should not show evidence of fluctuation in their use of the/a in indefinite contexts. 
If D is absent, then they are predicted to fluctuate. This is a case where evidence 
from L2 acquisition has a bearing on the correct description of a property in the 
L1 grammar: whether Syrian Arabic has an abstract indefinite D or not. 


6. In the written language, the presence of nunation (©), the vowel signs written double 
(termed ‘tanwiin’ in Arabic and ‘nunation’ by western philologists), at the end of a noun might 
appear to indicate indefiniteness. However, as Fassi Fehri (1993:216) and Lyons (1999: 93-94) 
point out, this view is hardly tenable because proper nouns may also carry it: 


(1) a. Hind-u-n Xe 
Hind-NOM-NUNATION 
‘Hind’ 
In addition, the definite duals and plural common nouns may carry both the definite article 
and nunation: 


b. Al-rajul-aa-n la 
The-man-DUAL-NUNATION 
“The two mer’ 


Lyons (1999) argues that the nunation ending cannot encode indefiniteness, because, as these 
two contrasts show, nunation and the definite article, al-, can co-occur on definite nouns. 
Therefore, “it is probably a semantically empty marker of nominality ... indirectly indicating 
indefiniteness. These properties put Arabic among languages which have a definite, but no real 
indefinite article” (Lyons 1999: 93-94). 
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French 


Unlike Arabic or English, French disallows bare NPs, and requires an overt ar- 
ticle form in all singular, plural and mass contexts. Furthermore, singular ar- 
ticles mark NPs not only on the basis of (in)definiteness, but also on the basis of 
number and gender as well (see examples (14a-e)). Additionally, indefinite plural 
and mass nouns require an overt realization of D (unlike English), illustrated in 
examples (14f-g): 


(14) a. Tuas laissé dans le jardin le livre que tu as acheté hier (def. sg. masc.) 

“You left the book which you bought yesterday in the garden.” 

b. La jungle est un endroit dangereux (def. sg. fm.) 
“The jungle is a dangerous place.” 

c. Les médecins pensent que la rougeole réapparait (def. pl. masc. and fm.) 
“Doctors think that measles is coming back .” 

d. Je me suis trouvé une belle maison en Ecosse (indef. sg. fm.) 
“T have found myself a lovely house in Scotland.” 

e. Voulez-vous voir un Picasso? (indef. sg. masc.) 
“Do you want to see a Picasso?” 

f. Je lui ai offert *(des) roses (indef. pl. masc. and fm.) 
“T gave her © roses.” 

g. Jai acheté *(du) beurre. 
“T bought © butter.” 


According to the Full Transfer/Full Access Hypothesis, native speakers of French 
learning English should not fluctuate between the two values of the Article Choice 
Parameter for English. Both French and English have overt definite and indefinite 
article forms that encode definiteness. However, because French disallows bare 
NPs, Full Transfer might lead them to overuse overt article forms in contexts 
where English requires the © article. 

The study that is reported below investigated the use of English articles by 
native speakers of Syrian Arabic and French using two types of test: a written 
forced-choice elicitation task where informants were asked to decide which ar- 
ticle form was appropriate to an NP in a context, and an oral story recall task. The 
hypotheses that were tested in these tasks are listed in the next section. 


Hypotheses 


Hypothesis 1: Both L1 Syrian Arabic and L1 French speakers will produce 
the in English in definite contexts. This will be clear from early on in both the 
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forced choice elicitation task and the oral task. This is consistent with the Full 
Transfer/Full Access Hypothesis because Syrian Arabic and French both have 
overt article forms that encode definiteness. 


Hypothesis 2(a) (where Syrian Arabic lacks abstract indefinite D): intermedi- 
ate proficiency Syrian Arabic speakers of English will fluctuate between using 
aand the with [-definite, +specific] NPs, just as speakers of [-article] L1s do. 
This is consistent with Ionin et al’s Fluctuation Hypothesis which predicts 
that speakers will fluctuate between the two choices of the Article Choice 
Parameter where the L1 has not encoded either value morphologically. 


Hypothesis 2(b) (where Syrian Arabic has an abstract indefinite D, with a 
phonologically null exponent): at no level of proficiency will Syrian Arabic 
speakers fluctuate between using a and the with [-definite, +specific] NPs. 
This is consistent with Full Transfer from the L1. 


Hypothesis 3: Unlike English, French disallows bare NP arguments (the 
French equivalents of I bought O books, I like @ milk are ungrammatical: *Jai 
acheté @ livres, *Jaime @ lait). If the Full Transfer Hypothesis includes expec- 
tations about overt morphophonological realization, L1 French speakers will 
overuse overt articles in English indefinite mass/plural contexts. 


Hypothesis 4: Since French articles encode definiteness and indefiniteness, 
French participants in the present study will show no evidence of fluctuation 
between definiteness and specificity, consistent with Full Transfer. 


Hypothesis 5: If the MSIH is correct, there will be evidence from oral pro- 
duction that learners omit articles, and this will be in contrast to the forced 
choice-elicitation task where there is no ‘communication pressure’ affecting 
speakers’ ability to access morphological exponents. 


Empirical study 
Participants 


The total number of participants was 84; 57 LI Syrian Arabic-speaking (SA) 
learners of English, 18 L1 French learners of English and 9 English native con- 
trols. The participants were recruited from university-level undergraduates or 
postgraduates. The Oxford Quick Placement Test (2001, henceforth OQPT) was 
used to assess the SA and French speakers’ proficiency in English. On the basis of 
the results, participants were divided into Intermediate and Advanced proficien- 
cy groups. Biographical information was collected from each participant. This 
included gender, date of birth, place of birth, length of formal English learning, 
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length of residence in an English speaking country (ESC).’ Participants were 
asked as well if they had knowledge of another foreign language apart from Eng- 
lish.8 This was done to minimize the effect of any confounding variables that 
might affect the results (see details of the participants in the Appendix). 


Materials 


The main study consisted of two tasks - a story recall task and a forced-choice 
elicitation task - which aimed to test knowledge of English definite/indefinite 
article acquisition. The tests were presented to the informants in that order on the 
grounds that if the forced choice elicitation task had been presented first it would 
have alerted participants to the purpose of the tests, and might have skewed their 
responses in the story recall task. 


Format of the forced-choice elicitation task 


The forced-choice elicitation task was similar in design to the one used by Ionin et 
al. (2004). The test consisted of 88 short dialogues, involving 3 turns and an article 
gap in the third turn. The text of the dialogue was in Arabic or French (depending 
on the participant), with the exception of the target sentence. The main reason 
for presenting the test in this way was to ensure that the sentences were fully un- 
derstood by the participants. They were designed to avoid priming effects so no 
definite or indefinite articles were included in the preceding context. Of relevance 
to this study were 68 tokens; 32 in definite contexts and 36 in indefinite contexts. 
A contrast was made between count singular, count plural and mass NPs. The 68 
dialogues were contexts priming (a) definite, specific interpretations; a contrast 
was made between NPs that are definite by virtue of being previously mentioned 
in discourse (anaphoric) and NPs that are definite by virtue of association with 
another constituent (24 tokens equally split by specific singular, plural and mass); 
(b) definite, non-specific interpretation (8 singular tokens; 4 in a narrow scope 
and 4 in no scope contexts); (c) indefinite, specific interpretations (12 tokens with 
no scope equally split by singular, plural and mass (4 tokens each)); (d) indefinite, 
non-specific interpretations by virtue of being in narrow scope contexts and those 
in non-scope contexts (24 tokens equally split by singular, plural and mass (8 to- 
Kens each)). All target NPs appear after the gap in object position. 


7. Most of the L1 SA speakers in the lower proficiency groups had not had exposure to English 
outside the classroom. 


8. Itis important to note that none of the informants were Arabic-French bilinguals. The pres- 
ence of such bilinguals would have been a potential confound in the study. 
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The participants were instructed to read the dialogues carefully and choose 
one of four possible items that followed the dialogue; the, a, an or @. All the items 
in the task were randomized. They were instructed to choose the item that they 
felt most appropriate in the context and once they had made a decision to move to 
the next dialogue and never go back to correct earlier items. Examples (15)-(18) 
illustrate the [+definite, +specific] contexts: 


(15) [+definite, +specific] 
A: Come on! We've been in this shop for hours. 
B: Ican’'t make up my mind. Which shirt do you like best? 
C: Iprefer___ shirt with stripes. 
the a an @ 


(16) [+definite, -specific] 
At a supermarket 
Sales clerk: May I help you, sir? 
Customer: Yes! I’m very angry. I bought some meat from this store, but it is 
completely spoiled! I want to talk to___ owner of this store - I don’t know 
who he is, but I want to see him right now! 
a the @ an 


(17) [-definite, -specific] 
A: Rose is happy. 
B: Why? 
A: She got car for her birthday. I wonder what it looks like? 


the a an © 


(18) [-definite, +specific] 
A: I visited Colchester’s famous old-fashioned tea shop today. 


B: Oh yes? 
C: They served me cakes I haver’t had for years. 
a the 7) an 
The story recall task 


In the story re-call task participants had to listen to 5 short stories (adapted from 
Snape 2005); each story was presented to participants aurally on an audio pro- 
gram on a computer. The participants listened twice to each story and were given 
key items as written ‘prompts’ to help them to retell the story orally. The prompts 
were bare nouns without articles. No randomization was done to the word order. 
In other words, the prompts were given as bare nouns in the same order they 
occurred in the stories. They were asked to recall as much of the content as they 
could using the prompts. The stories were digitally recorded using a digital audio 
player. (19) is an example of a stimulus story, with prompts: 
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(19) Once upon a time there was a man from my street who drank too much. 
He would visit a pub I know well after work, and only leave the pub when it 
closed. When he got home he would knock the coat-stand over, sing songs 
and frighten the cat. One day he stopped drinking. He joined a gym, ran a 
mile every day, and started eating fresh fruit. He became so full of energy that 
when he got home after work he would throw the door open, knocking the 
coat-stand over, sing songs and frighten the cat. 


Prompts: man, pub, home, coat-stand, songs, cat, gym, mile, fresh fruit 


The 5 stories were chosen on the basis that a sufficient number of count singular 
nouns in definite and indefinite contexts were produced. Stories recorded were 
later transcribed using Express Scribe software. Then the stories were organized 
in three sets; stories produced by L1 Syrian Arabic speakers, stories produced by 
LI French speakers and stories produced by the native controls. Stories produced 
by the native controls served as a baseline to compare the non-natives’ produc- 
tion with. The responses were scored as correct if the non-natives produced a 
similar article to the one produced by native speakers in the same context. They 
were scored as errors if non-natives interpreted the context of the NP differently 
from the native speakers; these were contexts which were unambiguously defi- 
nite or indefinite.° 


9. Acontext was considered unambiguously definite where all the natives used the and unam- 
biguously indefinite where they produced a with count singular nouns and @ with plural and 
mass nouns. There were some contexts where both the and a were felicitous. See example (5) 
(taken from the third story), ‘a gym has a non-specific or a generic reading: 


(2) One day he stopped drinking. He joined a gym, ran a mile every day, and started eating 
fresh fruit. 


Some of the participants said ‘the gym in this context. This is not consistent with what some of 
the native speakers chose but it is still possibly grammatical to use a definite article. The use of 
an indefinite article would give the non-specific interpretation of the noun. However, using the 
definite article would change the interpretation of the noun into definite generic singular. In this 
case, no matter if a definite or indefinite was used, it was scored as correct. Whereas omission of 
the article in a context like this would be considered ungrammatical usage of the article. 
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Results 
Forced-choice elicitation task results 


Definite contexts 


Table 5 presents the results of the selection of articles by participants in [+definite, 
+specific] count singular contexts, and Table 6 the results in count plural and 
mass contexts.” 

Table 5 shows the Syrian Arabic and French speakers to be very native-like 
in their selections of the definite article in [+definite, +specific] singular contexts. 
Independent samples t-tests showed that neither group of L2 speakers differs sig- 
nificantly from the native English control group in count singular contexts. 

In [+definite, +specific] count plural contexts, a one-way ANOVA between 
the intermediate groups and native controls on use of the showed a significant 
difference [F(, 5.) = 16.007, p < .005]. Post-hoc comparisons using the Tukey HSD 
test showed significant differences between the Syrian Arabic group and the na- 
tive controls (p = .01), between the Syrian Arabic and French groups (p < .001), 
and between the French group and the native controls (p < .001). 


Table 5. Choice of articles in [+definite, +specific] count singular contexts 


[+def, +spec] [+def, -spec] 
the a/an @ the a/an 4) 
SA Intermed. 272/288 12/288 4/288 266/288 18/288 4/288 
(n = 36) (94%) (4%) (2%) (92%) (6%) (2%) 
Fre Intermed. 75/80 5/80 0/80 78/80 2/80 0/80 
(n = 10) (94%) (6%) (0%) (98%) (2%) (0%) 
SA Adv. 166/168 2/168 0/168 166/168 2/168 0/168 
(n= 21) (99%) (1%) (0%) (99%) (1%) (0%) 
Fre Adv. 63/64 1/64 0/64 63/64 1/64 0/64 
(n= 7) (98%) (2%) (0%) (98%) (2%) (0%) 
NS controls 67/72 5/72 0/72 72/72 0/72 0/72 
(n = 9) (93%) (7%) (0%) (100%) (0%) (0%) 


10. To keep the number of test items to a manageable level for participants, only count singular 
definite NPs were distinguished for specificity. All definite count plural and mass NPs were 
[+specific]. 
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Table 6. Choice of articles in [+definite, +specific] plural and mass contexts 


Count plural Mass 
the a/an 4) the a/an 4) 

SA Intermed. 259/288 4/288 25/288 209/288 16/288 63/288 
(n = 36) (90%) (1%) (9%) (73%) (5%) (22%) 
Fre Intermed. 61/80 6/80 13/80 59/80 1/80 20/80 
(n = 10) (76%) (8%) (4%) (74%) (1%) (25%) 
SA Adv. 157/168 3/168 8/168 140/168 0/168 28/168 
(n = 21) (94%) (2%) (4%) (83%) (0%) (17%) 
Fre Adv. 0/64 58/64 6/64 59/64 0/64 5/64 
(n = 8) (0%) (91%) (9%) (92%) (0%) (8%) 
NS controls 72/72 0/72 0/72 68/72 0/72 4/72 
(n=9) (100%) (0%) (0%) (94%) (0%) (6%) 


A separate one-way ANOVA was performed between the advanced groups 
and native controls on use of the but none of the comparisons were significant 
[Fu.35) = 3-154, p = .055). 

In [+definite, +specific] mass contexts a one-way ANOVA between the inter- 
mediate groups and native controls on use of the again showed a significant differ- 
ence [F,, .,) = 16.007, p = .003]. Post-hoc comparisons using the Tukey HSD test 
showed a significant difference between the Syrian Arabic group and the native 
controls (p = .002) but no significant difference between the two experimental 
groups or between the intermediate French group and the native controls. 

A separate one-way ANOVA comparing the advanced groups and native con- 
trols on use of the showed no significant differences [Fro 38) = 2.186, p = .126]. 

Although the performance of all L2 groups in selecting the with definite count 
singular NPs is consistent with Full Transfer (Hypothesis 1), the results of the 
Intermediate proficiency groups in selecting the with definite count plural and 
mass NPs is unexpected, since in both L1s similar contexts would require an overt 
definite article. The reasons for this are considered in the discussion section. 


Indefinite contexts 


Results of selection of articles in indefinite contexts are split by NP type (singular, 
plural and mass), by proficiency and by L1 group. Table 7 shows the choice of 
articles by participants in indefinite count singular contexts. 

In [-definite, -specific] singular contexts the overall results suggest that both 
experimental groups are responding like native speakers, and independent sam- 
ples t-tests confirm this. There were no significant differences. 
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Table 7. Choice of articles in [-definite, +specific] count singular contexts 


[-def, -spec] [-def, +spec] 
the a/an 4) the a/an O 
SA Intermed. 3/288 282/288 3/288 44/144 98/144 2/144 
(n = 36) (1%) (98%) (1%) (31%) (68%) (1%) 
Fre Intermed. 2/80 79/80 0/80 2/40 38/40 0/40 
(n = 10) (3%) (97%) (0%) (5%) (95%) (0%) 
SA Adv. 2/168 166/168 0/168 19/84 65/84 0/84 
(n = 21) (1%) (99%) (0%) (23%) (77%) (0%) 
Fre Adv. 0/64 64/64 0/64 1/32 31/32 0/32 
(n = 8) (0%) (100%) (0%) (3%) (97%) (0%) 
NS controls 0/72 72/72 0/72 0/36 36/36 0/36 
(n= 9) (0%) (100%) (0%) (0%) (100%) (0%) 


In [-definite, +specific] singular contexts a one-way ANOVA comparing the 
intermediate groups and native controls on use of the showed a significant dif- 
ference [F(, 55) = 13.692, p < .005]. Post-hoc comparisons using the Tukey HSD 
test revealed significant differences between the Syrian Arabic group and the na- 
tive controls (p < .001), between the Syrian Arabic group and the French group 
(p = .001), but no significance was found between the French group and control 
group. 

A separate one-way ANOVA was performed between the advanced groups 
and native controls on use of the. This produced a significant effect [F/, ,) = 4.452, 
p = .019]. Post-hoc comparisons using the Tukey HSD test showed a significant 
difference between the Syrian Arabic group and the native controls (p = .04), but 
no significant difference between the two experimental groups, or between the 
French group and the control group. 

Taken at face value, these results are consistent with the Fluctuation Hypothe- 
sis (hypothesis 2(a)). The Syrian Arabic speakers consistently select a with [-defi- 
nite, -specific] count singular NPs, but fluctuate between selecting a and the when 
the count singular NP is interpreted as [-definite, +specific]. This is in contrast 
to the French speakers, who consistently select a whether the NP is [-specific] or 
[+specific]. The implication is that there is no indefinite D in the syntax of Syrian 
Arabic. This view will be reconsidered, however, in the discussion section below. 

Tables 8 and 9 present the results of article choice in plural and mass con- 
texts. The highlights of the results presented in these tables are that both Syr- 
ian Arabic and French speakers are highly target-like in the count plural [-defi- 
nite, -specific] contexts, but the Syrian Arabic groups select the in the [-definite, 
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Table 8. Choice of articles in [-definite, +specific] count plural contexts 


[-def, -spec] [-def, +spec] 
the a/an (4) the a/an @ 
SA Intermed. 18/288 20/288 250/288 32/144 1/144 111/144 
(n = 36) (6%) (7%) (87%) (22%) (1%) (77%) 
Fre Intermed. 2/80 6/80 72/80 2/40 0/40 38/40 
(n = 10) (3%) (7%) (90%) (5%) (0%) (95%) 
SA Adv. 6/168 0/168 162/168 19/84 1/84 64/84 
(n = 21) (4%) (0%) (96%) (23%) (1%) (76%) 
Fre Adv. 0/64 0/64 64/64 2/32 2/32 28/32 
(n = 8) (0%) (0%) (100%) (6%) (6%) (88%) 
NS controls 1/72 0/72 71/72 1/36 0/36 35/36 
(n= 9) (1%) (0%) (99%) (3%) (0%) (97%) 


Table 9. Choice of articles in [-definite, specific] mass contexts 


[-def, -spec] [-def, +spec] 
the a/an 2) the a/an @ 
SA Intermed. 25/288 72/288 191/288 28/144 27/144 89/144 
(n = 36) (9%) (25%) (66%) (19%) (19%) (62%) 
Fre Intermed. 4/80 25/80 51/80 2/40 16/40 22/40 
(n = 10) (5%) (31%) (64%) (5%) (40%) (55%) 
SA Adv. 12/168 21/168 135/168 14/84 3/84 67/84 
(n = 21) (7%) (13%) (80%) (17%) (3%) (80%) 
Fre Adv. 1/64 9/64 54/64 2/32 4/32 26/32 
(n = 8) (2%) (14%) (84%) (6%) (13%) (81%) 
NS controls 2/72 0/72 70/72 1/36 2/36 33/36 
(n= 9) (3%) (0%) (97%) (2%) (6%) (92%) 


+specific] contexts more than either the French speakers or the native controls. A 
one-way ANOVA comparing the intermediate groups and native controls on use 
of the showed a significant difference between the groups [F,, ,,) = 4.567, p < .05]. 
Post-hoc comparisons using the Tukey HSD test revealed significant differences 
between the Syrian Arabic groups and the native controls (p = .05), but no signifi- 
cant difference was found between the French group and the native controls. In 
the mass contexts, both experimental groups select a to some extent, whether the 
context is [-specific] or [+specific], and are significantly different from the native 
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controls in these cases.!! The tendency of both Syrian Arabic and French speakers 
to select an overt article in indefinite mass contexts, whether [-specific] or [+spe- 
cific] is unexpected. This is also considered further in the discussion section. 


Story recall task results 


The results of the story recall task are arranged into definite and indefinite con- 
texts, each subdivided by NP type (singular, plural and mass) displayed per profi- 
ciency group and per first language. 


Definite contexts! 


Tables 10 and 11 show how often the experimental and control groups produce 
the forms the, a and @. Only the is appropriate in these contexts. 

Both experimental groups produce the definite article the in a target-like way 
in definite contexts, showing little difference from the performance of the native 
controls. This is consistent with Full Transfer (hypothesis 1) as learners transfer 
the properties of the definite article from their L1s into their L2s. 


Table 10. Production of the, a/an and @ in definite count singular contexts 


Definite singular 


the a/an 0) 

SA Intermed. 475/509 6/509 28/509 
(n = 36) (93%) (1%) (6%) 
Fre Intermed. 114/119 0/119 5/119 
(n = 10) (96%) (0%) (4%) 
SA Adv. 311/316 2/316 4/316 
(n = 21) (98%) (.6%) (1.4%) 
Fre Adv. 95/97 1/97 1/97 
(n = 8) (98%) (1%) (1%) 
NS controls 198/199 0/199 1/199 
(n = 9) (99%) (0%) (1%) 


11. (a) SA: [-definite, -specific]: t = -4.356, df = 64, p < .001; [-definite, +specific]: t = -2.394, 
df = 64, p< .01]. (b) French: [-definite, -specific]: t = -3.672, df = 25, p = .001; [-definite, +spe- 
cific]: t = -2.739, df = 25, p =.011]. 


12. Results for all definite contexts (singular, plural and mass) only involve [+definite, +spe- 
cific] NPs. Unfortunately, there were no cases of [+definite, -specific] NPs. Therefore, they are 
all grouped as ‘definite context’ without further division into [specific]. 
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Table 11. Production of the, a/an and @ in definite plural and mass contexts 


Definite plural Definite mass 
the a/an 4) the a/an 4) 

SA Intermed. 69/91 1/91 21/91 135/167 0/167 32/167 
(n = 36) (76%) (1%) (23%) (81%) (0%) (19%) 
Fre Intermed. 22/24 0/24 2/24 39/43 0/43 4/43 
(n = 10) (92%) (0%) (8%) (91%) (0%) (9%) 
SA Adv. 59/62 0/62 3/62 83/89 0/89 6/89 
(n = 21) (95%) (0%) (5%) (93%) (0%) (7%) 
Fre Adv. 22/22 0/22 0/22 33/33 0/33 0/30 
(n = 8) (100%) (0%) (0%) (100%) (0%) (0%) 
NS controls 24/24 0/24 0/24 45/45 0/45 0/45 
(n = 9) (100%) (0%) (0%) (100%) (0%) (0%) 


Table 12. Suppliance of the, a/an and @ in [-definite, +specific] count singular contexts 


[-def, -spec] [-def, +spec] 
the a/an (4) the a/an 4) 
SA Intermed. 14/297 217/297 66/297 26/75 43/75 6/75 
(n = 36) (5%) (73%) (22%) (35%) (57%) (8%) 
Fre Intermed. 1/64 58/64 5/64 2/16 13/16 0/16 
(n = 10) (1%) (91%) (8%) (13%) (81%) (0%) 
SA Adv. 4/184 153/184 27/184 15/45 30/45 0/45 
(n = 21) (2%) (83%) (15%) (33%) (67%) (0%) 
Fre Adv. 2/53 49/53 2/53 2/14 11/14 1/14 
(n = 8) (4%) (94%) (4%) (14%) (79%) (7%) 
NS controls 7/77 70/77 0/77 1/15 13/15 1/15 
(n=9) (9%) (91%) (0%) (7%) (87%) (7%) 


Indefinite contexts 


In indefinite contexts, plural and mass NPs were all [-definite, -specific]. Count 
singular NPs, however, were either [-definite, -specific] or [-definite, +specific]. 
This allows us, then, to partially test the claim of the Fluctuation Hypothesis for 
the Syrian Arabic speakers (hypothesis 2(a)). If Syrian Arabic lacks an abstract 
indefinite D, the Syrian Arabic speakers will fluctuate between the use of a and the 
in count singular [+specific] contexts. 

Since the data are not normally distributed, a Kruskal-Wallis non-parametric 
test was used to compare the intermediate groups and the native controls. This 
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Table 13. Mann-Whitney independent-samples test results, comparing suppliance 
of a by SA and Fre intermediates with native controls (by context) 


Proficiency [-def, -spec] [-def, +spec] 
Intermediate U = 45.000, N, = 36, N, =9, U=91.000, N, = 35, N, =9; 
Comparison of SA p<.001 p=.05 


SA to native con- 


trol suppliance Intermediate U = 27.000, N,=10,N,=9, U = 40.000, N,=9,N,=9, 


French p =.156 p = 1.000 


showed a significant effect of group: x” = 10.040, df = 2, p < .05 for use of a, y?= 
14.913, df = 2, p = .001 for use of @ with [-definite, —specific] NPs; x? = 8.916, 
df = 2, p < .05 for use of a, x* = 7.669, df = 2, p = .022 for use of the with [-definite, 
+specific] NPs. 

Mann-Whitney independent-samples tests were used to compare the mean 
appropriate suppliance of a by each proficiency group with the native controls, 
and for each of the two contexts. The results are shown in Table 13. 

These results suggest that the Syrian Arabic speakers (but not the French 
speakers) may be having difficulty mapping forms to syntactic representations in 
the story recall task, consistent with hypothesis 5 (the Missing Surface Inflection 
Hypothesis). They showed no evidence of selecting @ with [-definite, -specific] 
count singular NPs in the forced-choice elicitation task, but under communica- 
tion pressure in the story recall task they opt for the default form @. It appears that 
the L1 plays an important role here since the French speakers (whose L1 has overt 
indefinite article forms) do not behave in the same way. 

A Kruskal-Wallis non-parametric comparison between the advanced groups 
and the native controls showed no significant effect of group. 

Article selection by participants in the case of the [-definite, -specific] count 
plural and mass NPs is presented in Table 14. 

A Kruskal-Wallis non-parametric comparison showed no significant differ- 
ences between any of the groups. What is interesting here is that whereas the 
Syrian Arabic speakers are expected to produce bare NPs in these contexts (as in 
their L1), the French speakers might have been expected to produce overt article 
forms (as required in their L1). However, there is no evidence of this, disconfirm- 
ing hypothesis 3 (which proposed that if the Full Transfer hypothesis extends to 
expectations about overt morphophonological realization, then L1 French speak- 
ers will overuse articles in English indefinite plural/mass contexts). 
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Table 14. Production of the, a/an and @ in [-definite, —specific] plural and mass 
contexts 


Indefinite plural Indefinite mass 
the a/an 4) the a/an 4) 

SA Intermed. 0/80 0/80 80/80 6/158 11/158 32/158 
(n = 36) (0%) (0%) (100%) (4%) (7%) (89%) 
Fre Intermed. 0/34 1/34 33/34 2/51 3/51 46/51 
(n = 10) (0%) (3%) (97%) (4%) (6%) (90%) 
SA Adv. 0/51 0/51 51/51 2/83 0/83 6/83 
(n = 21) (0%) (0%) (100%) (2%) (5%) (93%) 
Fre Adv. 0/26 0/26 26/26 1/32 0/32 31/32 
(n = 8) (0%) (0%) (100%) (3%) (0%) (97%) 
NS controls 0/34 0/34 34/34 0/39 0/39 39/39 
(n = 9) (0%) (0%) (100%) (0%) (0%) (100%) 


Discussion 


Article choice in [+definite] count singular contexts in the forced-choice elicita- 
tion task (Table 5) shows target-like selection of the by all L2 groups, Intermedi- 
ate and Advanced proficiency. There was no effect of specificity on article choice. 
In [+definite] count plural and mass contexts (Table 6) both intermediate profi- 
ciency L2 groups (Syrian Arabic and French) show a tendency to select © instead 
of the. This is unexpected, since in both L1s an overt definite article is required in 
cognate contexts. A similar pattern emerges in the story recall task: target-like use 
of the in [+definite] count singular contexts (Table 10) and a tendency to produce 
bare NPs in [+definite] count plural and mass contexts (Table 11) (although less 
so in the case of the French speakers). These results are consistent with hypothesis 
1 (Full Transfer of the requirement for a definite article from the L1), although 
with the caveat that count plural and mass NPs show more variability. Since such 
variability was found in both tasks and across both intermediate proficiency 
groups, it may indicate that learners have not yet fully worked out how English 
realizes definiteness with count plural and mass NPs. Observe that whereas count 
singular NPs in English must always occur with an overt article, count plural and 
mass NPs are bare when indefinite, and may be bare when generic (Lions are 
dangerous, Fruit is good for you). Variability of form in the input may, for the 
intermediate proficiency learners, have given rise to variability in mapping from 
representations to forms in speakers’ grammars (the Missing Surface Inflection 
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Hypothesis). Crucially, however, there is no fluctuation in article selection based 
on definiteness versus specificity. 

Article choice in the forced-choice elicitation task in [-definite] count singu- 
lar and count plural contexts (Tables 7 and 8), is clearly different between the Syr- 
ian Arabic and the French participants. Whereas in [-definite, -specific] contexts 
all groups select a or @ in a target-like way, in [-definite, +specific] contexts both 
intermediate and advanced proficiency Syrian Arabic participants show a signifi- 
cant tendency to select the. These results are superficially consistent with hypoth- 
esis 4 (the French speakers will show evidence of Full Transfer of an indefinite 
abstract D) and hypothesis 2(a): Syrian Arabic has no abstract indefinite D, and 
this leads learners of English to fluctuate between the two values of the Article 
Choice Parameter: definiteness and specificity. And this appears to be a persistent 
feature of Syrian Arabic L2 English, extending into advanced proficiency. 

However, closer scrutiny of the responses of the Syrian Arabic participants to 
the relevant items in both forced-choice elicitation and story recall tasks shows 
that a different factor is at work: the presence of a relative clause (RC) modifier 
to the NP. This significantly affected overuse of the definite article compared with 
test items where the NP was not modified by an RC. Rather than indicating fluc- 
tuation, the performance of the Syrian Arabic speakers appears to be linked to L1 
transfer, as the presence of an RC modifier, where there is an overt complemen- 
tiser, both in spoken and written Syrian Arabic, forces the insertion of the definite 
article, al. This is illustrated in examples (21), showing the use of an RC modifier 
in Syrian Arabic, and (22), an item from the current study. 


(21) Ina department store 


A: Sfwan 
‘Excuse me’ 

B: Kif mumken saSdek 
‘How may I help you?’ 

A: beddi iftri  al-ele3zdan yali sSarli zaman *m 
want-I buy-I the-handbag-m-se that be-1-past long PROG 
daawer ‘le 
look __ for.it 


‘I want to buy a handbag that I have been looking for for a long time’ 


(22) A: Kylie went to Tim’s party. 
B: Did she have fun? 
A: She met man who I knew at school. 


Inappropriate mean article suppliance for [-definite, +specific] count singu- 
lar contexts (forced-choice elicitation and story recall tasks), divided by tokens 
which were modified by a relative clause, and those which were not, is shown in 
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Table 15. SA learners’ definite article overuse in [-definite, +specific] contexts, 
by presence of RC modifier 


Definite overuse Definite overuse 


[-def,+spec] Forced-choice [-def,+spec] Story-recall 


+RC -RC +RC -RC 
SA intermediate (n= 36) 43/108 1/36 23/45 3/30 

41% 3% 51% 19.3% 
SA Advanced (n = 21) 18/63 1/21 11/28 3/17 

19% 3% 46.65% 17.4% 


Table 16. SA learners’ definite overuse in [-definite, +specific] contexts, by presence 
of RC modifier 


Definite overuse Definite overuse 
[-def,+spec] Plural [-def,+spec] Mass 
+RC -RC +RC -RC 
SA intermediate (n = 36) 32/152 0/152 12/36 16/108 
22.5% 0% 33.5% 14.5% 
SA Advanced (n = 21) 19/84 0/152 7/43 7/63 
23.5% 0% 22% 11.5% 


Table 15, and in count plural and mass contexts in the forced-choice elicitation 
task in Table 16. 

These results show that overuse of the in indefinite contexts is almost entirely 
the effect of the presence of an RC. The implication is, then, that hypothesis 2(b) 
is the correct one for Syrian Arabic (and hypothesis 2(a) is disconfirmed). Syrian 
Arabic has an abstract indefinite D in its syntax with a phonologically null expo- 
nent. The properties of this D marking indefiniteness in the L1 are transferred 
into the L2 grammar, leading Syrian Arabic speakers not to fluctuate between 
definite and specific readings of indefinite a and @. The influence of Syrian Arabic 
RC modification is evidence for Full Transfer from the L1. 

Finally, there is some evidence for hypothesis 5 (the Missing Surface Inflec- 
tion Hypothesis) from the performance of the Syrian Arabic speakers (but not 
the French speakers) in selecting articles in [-definite, -specific] contexts. In the 
forced-choice elicitation task both intermediate and advanced proficiency speak- 
ers almost always select a (Table 7). However, in the story recall task the interme- 
diates select © in 22% of cases and the advanced proficiency speakers in 15% of 
cases (Table 12). Since the French speakers, by contrast, are less likely to do so, 
this appears to be evidence that under communication pressure, and where cog- 
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nate NPs in the L1 are bare, L2 learners are likely to opt for a default © form. But 
the L1 appears to be important here because the French speakers do not do this. 


Conclusion 


The present study of the use of English articles by native speakers of languages that 
also have articles encoding definiteness, but with different morphophonological 
spell-outs, offers an interesting perspective on the role of the L1 and the role of 
developmental factors in L2 acquisition. Results from a forced-choice elicitation 
task and a story recall task suggest that informants whose L1s are Syrian Arabic 
and French do not fluctuate between definite and specific readings for articles, in 
contrast to speakers of [-article] L1s like Korean and Russian. In this, their use of 
articles is consistent with existing studies of speakers of [+article] L1s (Ionin et 
al. (2008), Hawkins et al. (2006), Snape (2006)). This result follows from the Full 
Transfer/Full Access Hypothesis of Schwartz and Sprouse (1994, 1996). 

There are also other effects of the L1. The Syrian Arabic speakers appear to 
transfer the requirement that NPs modified by relative clauses with a relative pro- 
noun must co-occur with a definite article, even where an indefinite article is 
required in English. This is not something that the French participants in the 
study do. And it appears that the fact that Syrian Arabic has a null phonologi- 
cal exponent with indefinite count singular NPs leads to greater developmental 
optionality in the production of indefinite articles with count singular NPs under 
communication pressure (in a story recall task). The French participants do not 
vary to the same extent. 

Finally, the performance of Syrian Arabic speakers in an L2 allows a decision 
to be taken about the representation of indefinite NPs in Syrian Arabic. In prin- 
ciple, the fact that indefinite count singular NPs in Syrian Arabic are bare NPs 
could either be the result of an absent indefinite D in the syntax, or the result of 
a D that is present but has a phonologically null exponent. The results from the 
present study suggest that Syrian Arabic has a syntactic indefinite D category with 
a phonologically null spell-out, since in L2 English such speakers do not fluctuate 
between definite and specific values of the articles. 
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Appendix: Participants’ details 


General proficiency Age range Formal English Length of residence in 
learning (in years) ESC (in months) 
Mean Std. Dev. Mean Std. Dev. 

Syrian Arabic 

Intermediate Lower 18-25 WAT 2.338 54 .007 
(n=19) (mean = 20.05) 
Upper 18-30 14.18 2.813 54 .854 
(n=17) (mean = 23) 

Advanced Lower 20-30 15.81 3.829 1.51 2.345 
(n=16) (mean = 25.44) 
Upper 28-37 20.40 4.636 3.42 3.372 
(n=5) (mean = 31) 

French 

Intermediate Lower 19-24 11.60 3.55 02 .007 
(n=5) (mean = 21) 
Upper 20-29 11.60 4.67 1.22 2.39 
(n=5) (mean = 23.40) 

Advanced Lower 18-34 11.17 8.3 7.68 11.87 
(n=6) (mean = 21.50) 
Upper 19-23 9 5.01 4.50 .50 


(n=2) (mean = 21) 
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Questioning the validity of the Article Choice 
Parameter and the Fluctuation Hypothesis 


Evidence from L2 English article use by L1 Polish 
and L1 Mandarin Chinese Speakers* 


Marta Tryzna 


The present paper investigates the claims underlying the postulation of the 
Article Choice Parameter and the Fluctuation Hypothesis. First, it argues for a 
reduced version of the Parameter based on the results of a Samoan field study 
which suggest that specific indefinites, non-specific definites and specific defi- 
nites in Samoan require the same specific article Je. Next, based on L2 English 
article use by L1 Polish and L1 Mandarin Chinese speakers, it examines the pre- 
dictive power of the Fluctuation Hypothesis and demonstrates that L2 English 
article use is better characterized by variability rather than fluctuation. Finally, 
the paper proposes a developmental path of article acquisition. 


Introduction 


In early studies of the acquisition of English articles, Cziko (1986) found that 
children acquiring L1 English overgeneralize the to specific indefinite contexts, 
while Thomas (1989) extended Cziko’s hypothesis to L2 acquisition and claimed 
that L2 learners initially interpret the as denoting specific reference (or [+SR]) 
rather than assumed hearer knowledge (or [+HK]). Recently, Ionin, Ko and 
Wexler (2003) (henceforth IKW 2003) proposed that article use is regulated by 
the Article Choice Parameter whose two settings, specificity and definiteness, 
determine the overall makeup of the article system in a given language. Further- 
more, in order to account for the error patterns in L2 English article use, they 


* I wish to express my gratitude to Roumyana Slabakova, Elena Gavruseva, William Davies, 
Tania Ionin and two anonymous reviewers for their suggestions and comments on this paper. I 
take full responsibility for all remaining shortcomings. 
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proposed the Fluctuation Hypothesis according to which L2 English learners 
whose LIs lack articles may fluctuate between the two settings of the Article 
Choice Parameter, opting for definiteness (target pattern) or specificity (non- 
target but expected pattern). Fluctuation manifests itselfin L2 English as overuse 
of the definite article in specific indefinite contexts and overuse of the indefinite 
article in non-specific definite contexts. IKW (2003) present evidence for their 
claim from L2 English article use by L1 Korean and L1 Russian speakers. 

The present study has two distinct goals. First, it discusses the premises un- 
derlying the Article Choice Parameter and proposes a reduced version based on 
a fieldwork experiment. Second, it presents and analyses new data on L2 English 
article use by L1 Polish and L1 Mandarin Chinese speakers. The study concludes 
that the Article Choice Parameter is partly valid with respect to the interaction 
between specificity and indefiniteness, while the Fluctuation Hypothesis does not 
exhaustively capture the error patterns found in the L2 data. 

The paper is organized as follows. The next section discusses the premises 
underlying the postulation of the Article Choice Parameter, with emphasis on the 
specificity-definiteness interaction in English and Samoan. It presents an over- 
view of the Samoan article system and the results of a field study conducted with 
three native speakers of Samoan. The section concludes with a proposal for a re- 
duced Article Choice Parameter. The following section summarizes the study by 
IKW (2003) and examines the explanatory power of the Fluctuation Hypothesis. 
Then new data on L2 English article use by L1 Polish and L1 Mandarin Chinese 
speakers are presented. While fluctuation is confirmed within a subset of the L1 
Chinese data and in the individual results, degrees of variability are observed in 
English article use by intermediate and advanced proficiency L2 speakers with 
L1 Polish. Based on the new evidence, the final section concludes that even at 
the advanced stage of L2 acquisition, English article use is better characterized as 
involving ‘optionality’ rather than fluctuation. 


The Article Choice Parameter and its cross-linguistic realization 

The Article Choice Parameter 

Following Fodor and Sag’s (1982) theory of article semantics as well as recent 
contrastive studies of definiteness (Lyons 1999), IKW (2003) hypothesize that the 


underlying mechanism for article selection can be captured in terms of the Article 
Choice Parameter (henceforth ACP). 
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(1) A language that has two articles distinguishes them as follows: 
The Definiteness Setting: articles are distinguished on the basis of definite- 
ness 
The Specificity Setting: articles are distinguished on the basis of specificity 


Following Lyons (1999), IKW (2003) observe that English articles exemplify the 
definiteness setting of the ACP, so that a is always indefinite while the is always 
definite. At the same time, both a and the can be either specific or non-specific, as 
illustrated below (examples (18) and (19) from Lyons 1999: 167): 


(2) Peter intends to marry a merchant banker 


a. ...even though he doesn’t get on at all with her. [indefinite specific] 

b. _...though he hasn't met one yet [indefinite non-specific] 
(3) Joan wants to present the prize to the winner 

a. ...but he doesn’t want to receive it from her. [definite specific] 

b. _...so shell have to wait until the race finishes. [definite non-specific] 


On the other hand, a language like Samoan exemplifies the specificity setting of 
the ACP, so that its two articles Je and se denote specific and non-specific DPs re- 
spectively (Mosel and Hovdhaugen 1992). A DP introduced by le may be definite 
or indefinite, in the sense that its reference need not be familiar or identifiable to 
the hearer (examples from Mosel and Hovdhaugen 1992). 


(4) Sa iai le ulugalii ‘o Papa le tane ao Eleele 
PAST exist ART couple PRES Papa ART husband but przs Eleele 
le  fafine 


ART woman 
“There was a couple, Papa, the husband, and Eleele, the wife: 


Se indicates that no specific referent is intended, so any member of the category 
described by the will do: 


(5) ‘Au-mai se niu. 
take DIR ART coconut 
‘Bring (me) a coconut? 


At the same time, se can denote a particular referent whose identity is not known 
exactly to the speaker or is unimportant in the discourse. 


(6) Sa _ fesili maise tamaitai po-o ai l-e ma tama. 
PASTask DIR ART lady | WHPRT WHO ART POSS lExcDU father 
‘A lady asked us who our father was: 
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Based on the above examples, IKW (2003) conclude that unlike in English, where 
articles encode definiteness and remain ambiguous with respect to specificity, in 
Samoan articles are marked for specificity but remain ambiguous with respect to 
definiteness. 

The generalization that lexical items with the grammatical function ‘deter- 
miner’ can encode both features [+specific] and [+definite] lies at the basis of the 
postulation of the ACP with its two possible settings. However, as will be shown 
in the next section, the ACP overgeneralizes with respect to the specificity setting 
in Samoan. 


A brief overview of the Samoan article system 


In Samoan, unless the article is present, the DP is assumed to be a specific plural 
one (7a), while specific singular DPs are marked with le (7b). 


(7) a. ‘O  povi. 
PRES COW. 
“These are cows’ 
b. ‘Ole povi. 
PRES ART COw. 
© > > 
It's a cow 


‘The specific article le is used when a given DP is specific in the mind of the speaker 
or if the speaker is able to assert the DP’s existence (Mosel and Hovdhaugen 1992). 
On the other hand, the non-specific article se, in addition to the contexts exempli- 
fied in (5) and (6), is used when a DP is negated (8a) or questioned (8b): 


(8) a Elé o se povi. 
it not PRES ART cow 
‘Tt is not a cow 
b. ‘O — se povi lale? 
PRES ART cow that 
‘Is that a cow?’ 


While specificity seems to be the underlying distinction in the Samoan article 
system, it is not immediately clear from the description of the grammar by Mosel 
and Hovdhaugen (1992) whether Samoan would employ se in the definite non- 
specific contexts identified by Lyons (1999: 167-168). Those contexts, involving 
verbs of propositional attitude and counterfactuals, are good testing grounds for 
the predictions made by the ACP with respect to Samoan articles. Thus, in order 
to validate the specificity setting of the ACP, one should be able to demonstrate 
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that Samoan requires Je with specific indefinites and definites (as in (2a) and (3a) 
respectively), while se is required with non-specific indefinites and definites (as in 
(2b) and (3b) respectively). A field study addressing these questions is discussed 
in the following section. 


A field study of Samoan article usage 


In order to validate the proposed specificity setting of the ACP in Samoan, a field 
study of Samoan article usage was conducted using a data-elicitation question- 
naire with thirty-four mini-dialogues in English (twenty-two test items plus elev- 
en distracters) where the test sentence containing the target DP was underlined. 
The test sentences were translated into Samoan by a bilingual Samoan-English 
informant, a 38-old native of Samoa living in the United States who uses Samoan 
daily with her family and visits Samoa regularly. The translation was collected over 
a period of six months (fall 2007 - spring 2008), and was subsequently validated 
with two more informants in a telephone conference. The other two informants 
are Samoan natives (a 61 year-old male and a 42 year-old female) currently liv- 
ing in a Samoan community in Hawaii. They communicate in Samoan on a daily 
basis, but can equally well communicate in English and in Hawaiian. 

The test sentences translated into Samoan included DPs in four contexts, as 
exemplified in Table 1 below. 

Table 1 shows the corresponding Samoan DPs in the context of a mini-dia- 
logue. In context 1, the mini-dialogue takes place at a clothing store, and the tar- 
get DP a hat is a non-specific indefinite one. Its equivalent in Samoan is se pulou, 
marked with the non-specific article se. For context 2, the dialogue takes place 
in a lost-and-found office, and the target DP a hat is a specific indefinite one (i.e. 
the speaker has a specific hat in mind). The corresponding Samoan DP le pulou is 


Table 1. Specificity and definiteness interaction in Samoan 


Context type An example of a test sentence The corresponding 
(target DP in bold) Samoan DP 

1. Non-specific indefinite I’m looking for a hat to go with my new se pulou 
coat. 

2. Specific indefinite I'm looking for a hat. I must have left it le pulou 
here yesterday. 

3. Specific definite I want to talk to the winner of the race. le malo 


She is a good friend of mine. 
4. Non-specific definite If you want to talk to the winner, wait until le malo 
the end of the race. 
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marked with a specific article Je. In the definite contexts 3 and 4, where the mini- 
dialogues take place at a race track, the target DP the winner is specific in context 
3 but non-specific in context 4, but the corresponding Samoan DP in both cases is 
le malo, marked with the specific article le. Thus, following the predictions of the 
ACP, Samoan requires the non-specific article se in non-specific indefinite con- 
text and the specific article le in specific indefinite and specific definite contexts. 
However, contrary to the predictions of the ACP, the non-specific definite context 
requires the use of the specific article Je in Samoan. In other words, the use of se 
is restricted to non-specific indefinite contexts. The full Samoan sentences ex- 
emplifying the use of Je and the ungrammaticality of se in a non-specific definite 
context are in (9a—b), with the target DPs in bold. 


(9) a. Afaitete manao e tautala i *se/le malo  faatali sei uma 
if youwant you speak to ART winner wait till over 
le  tautuuna. 

ART race 
‘If you want to talk to the winner, stay until the race is over’ 
b. Afaie piki nei ‘*se/le pelesikene ole fia _tautala i 
if we elect today arr president I want speak to 
iai kaeau. 
him tomorrow 
‘If we elect the president today, I want to interview him tomorrow. 


As the examples in (9) show, the non-specific article se is incompatible with defi- 
nite contexts, which suggests that the ACP overgeneralizes with respect to the 
specificity setting in Samoan. Consequently, we propose a reduced ACP, where se 
is unambiguously restricted to non-specific indefinite contexts only. 

The reduction of the ACP has further consequences for IKW’s (2003) Fluc- 
tuation Hypothesis, which is based on the two settings of the ACP, and which 
was postulated to account for errors in article use found in L2-English data. The 
Fluctuation Hypothesis is discussed in the following section. 


DP type Specificity Setting Definiteness Setting 
(e.g. Samoan) (e.g. English) 
Non-specific Indefinite SE 
5 F A 
Specific Indefinite 
Definite He THE 


Figure 1. The reduced Article Choice Parameter 
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DP type Specificity Setting | Definiteness Setting | L2-English 

(e.g. Samoan) (e.g. English) Fluctuation 
Non-specific indefinite SE rm A 
Specific indefinite A THE 
Definite ve THE THE 


Figure 2. The Fluctuation Hypothesis (IKW 2003) 


L2-English and the settings of the ACP 
The Fluctuation Hypothesis 


Following the proposal of the ACP as a UG-constrained mechanism, IKW (2003) 
hypothesize that the two possible settings of the ACP are in principle available 
to L2 learners. However, due to insufficient or ambiguous input, L2 learners of 
English may initially fluctuate between the two settings, at times opting for the 
target setting (definiteness) and other times opting for the specificity setting. This 
led to the postulation of the Fluctuation Hypothesis (henceforth FH), graphically 
illustrated in Figure 2. 

In particular, L2 learners whose L1 lacks articles are expected to fluctuate 
between the two parameter settings in specific indefinite contexts, the evidence of 
which involves a higher overuse of the with specific indefinite DPs than with non- 
specific indefinite DPs. At the same time, L2 learners are expected to demonstrate 
target-like article use in non-specific indefinite and definite contexts, as these are 
unambiguous contexts in both settings. IKW’s original (2003) study, which illus- 
trates the fluctuation effect in the L2-English data of L1 Russian and L1 Korean 
speakers (both article-less languages) is discussed in the following section. 


IKW’s (2003) study 


In order to validate the Fluctuation Hypothesis, IKW (2003) devised a test with 
DPs in the following context types: 


1. non-specific indefinite context with 
a. narrow scope (singular and plural) 
b. no scope interactions 
c. explicit denial of speaker knowledge; 
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2. specific indefinite context with 
a. wide scope (singular and plural) 
b. certain modification 
c. no scope interactions; 

3. definite singular and plural contexts. 


After piloting the test with 7 native English speakers who provided the expect- 
ed articles, the test was administered to intermediate and advanced L2-English 
learners with L1 Russian (N = 37), and L1 Korean (N = 37). 

The group results indicated a significantly higher overuse of the with specific 
indefinites than with non-specific indefinites in both L1 groups, as well as more 
overuse of the in the singular than in the plural contexts. At the same time, both 
groups showed little article omission with singular DPs, but fairly high article 
omission with plural DPs, definite as well as indefinite. 

In the individual results, IKW (2003) identified five patterns of acquisition 
(see Table 2). 

Based on the results of their study, IKW (2003) conclude that speaker knowl- 
edge is a semantic universal encoded by the notion specificity, which in turn un- 
derpins the settings of the ACP. They claim that their results provide evidence for 
the FH, whereby L2-English learners who have not adopted the target definite- 
ness setting fluctuate between the two settings of the ACP. 

However, a closer look at the individual results reveals that the FH does not 
exhaustively account for all of the error patterns found in the L2 data. The results 
are classified into five patterns, three of which (Definiteness, Specificity, Fluctua- 
tion) are compatible with the ACP and the FH, while two (Miscellaneous I and 
II) are unpredictable. In fact 27% of L1 Russians (N = 10) and 21% of L1 Koreans 


Table 2. Patterns of L2 Article Acquisition in IKW’s (2003) study 


Pattern Description L1-Russian L1-Korean 
(N=37) (N=37) 


Definiteness high use of the with definites; little or no 8 18 
(target setting) overuse of the with indefinites 
Fluctuation High overuse of the with specific 14 ll 
(non-target, expected) indefinites 
Specificity high use of the with definites and specific 5 - 
(non-target setting) indefinites; little or no overuse of the with 

non-specific indefinites 
Miscellaneous I high use of the with all indefinites 4 - 
Miscellaneous II optional use of the with definites 6 8 


Note: high use = 75%, little use < 25%, 25% < optional use < 75%. 
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(N = 8) adopted one of the unpredictable patterns, which shows that their L2 
English article use does not necessarily result from the settings of the ACP or the 
fluctuation between them. 

In general, the role of a parameter is to constrain variation to options avail- 
able in natural languages, and the ACP is no exception. The role of the FH is 
to permit an additional option, namely a transient stage where two parameter 
settings compete in the L2 learner’s interlanguage grammar. Thus, if the two pa- 
rameter settings and the fluctuation between them are the learners’ only options, 
L2 English article use should not, in principle, exhibit patterns that fall outside of 
these options. In particular, such patterns as high overuse of the in indefinite con- 
texts or optional use of the with definite DPs are unattested from the point of view 
of the ACP. This presents some challenges for the ACP as a parametric construct. 
Perhaps the ACP is too restrictive in terms of its possible settings, or it should be 
regarded as a crosslinguistic generalization rather than a parameter in the sense of 
Chomsky’s Principles and Parameters (Chomsky and Lasnik 1993). These doubts 
require further theoretical consideration which is beyond the scope of this paper, 
and cannot be resolved based on L2 data. However, the findings in IKW’s (2003) 
study suggest that even advanced L2 English learners with ample exposure to 
naturalistic input exhibit variability in article use, which cannot be successfully 
captured by the ACP and the FH alone. 


The present study 
Goals and predictions 


The goal of the present study is to test the validity of the FH on L2 English data in- 
volving article use by speakers of L1 Polish and L1 Mandarin Chinese, both article- 
less languages. Since both Polish and Mandarin Chinese lack articles, the speakers 
cannot rely on transfer with respect to article use. Thus, their L2-English article use 
should exhibit fluctuation effects in indefinite contexts, as predicted by the FH. 

First, based on the FH and the results of the previous study, we predict that 
our subjects should exhibit a similar pattern to L1 Russian and L1 Korean speak- 
ers, in that they should supply target articles in the non-specific indefinite and 
specific definite contexts, and fluctuate between the specificity and definiteness 
settings of the ACP in specific indefinite contexts. 

Second, within the L1 Polish group, we predict that the fluctuation effect 
should be less robust in the advanced group than in the intermediate one, given 
the latter group’s lower English proficiency and lack of exposure to naturalistic 
English input. 
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Finally, since the FH does not predict any differences between L2-English 
article use by speakers of different article-less L1s, no such differences are ex- 
pected between the L2 English speakers with L1 Polish and L1 Mandarin Chinese 
matched for proficiency and length of exposure to naturalistic input. 


The instrument and the subjects 


The instrument, modeled on IKW’s (2003) study, is a forced choice elicitation 
test consisting of 40 short dialogues in English with 10 context types, 4 items 
each. Three groups of L2-English learners participated in the study: two advanced 
groups of speakers with L1 Polish (N = 19) and L1 Mandarin Chinese (N = 17) 
with at least 12 months of naturalistic input exposure, and one intermediate 
group of L1 Polish speakers with no exposure to naturalistic English input. The 
participants were classified as advanced if their score was above 50 on the 60- 
point Oxford University Quick Placement Test, and as intermediate if their score 
was between 39 and 49. Additional information about the speakers is presented 
in Table 3.! 

After being piloted with 7 adult L1-English controls who supplied target ar- 
ticles, the test was administered to advanced speakers of L2 English with L1 Polish 
and L1 Mandarin Chinese on the University of Iowa campus in spring 2007, and 
subsequently to the intermediate group in Poland in summer 2007. 


Table 3. L2-English speakers’ characteristics 


Advanced Intermediate 
L1 Chinese __L1 Polish L1 Polish 
(N = 17) (N = 19) (N = 19) 
Mean score on Quick Placement Test 56 52 46 
Mean Age 27 24 22 
Mean Length of English Instruction (years) 11 9 4.5 
Mean Length of Stay in an English-speaking 29 34 - 


country (months) 
Age of Exposure to Naturalistic English Input Post-puberty Post-puberty na. 


1. As one of the anonymous reviewers pointed out, the lack of information about the speakers’ 
knowledge of other languages may have consequences for the analysis of the apparent misrep- 
resentation of the English article system in the intermediate group since transfer from a third 
language might be involved. While this is a relevant point, the variability in the data is rather 
widespread and if there is influence of a third language it does not seem to affect the learners’ 
L2 English article system. 
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The results 
Advanced groups 


The results of the advanced groups were analyzed in terms of accuracy as well 
as overuse of the in indefinite contexts and omission across all contexts. The fol- 
lowing figure represents accuracy of article use for the advanced Polish (PL) and 
Chinese (CH) speakers of L2 English, separated into singular and plural for an 
enhanced contrast between the two kinds of DPs. 

The overall accuracy of the L1 Chinese group is higher than that of the Polish 
group, and native-like (at or above 95%) in selected contexts, namely non-spe- 
cific indefinite singular and definite plural. The results of the advanced L1 Pol- 
ish group, while overall less accurate than those of the Chinese group, also show 
higher accuracy in non-specific indefinite singular and definite plural contexts 
(around 80%). A paired two-tailed t-test confirmed statistically significant differ- 
ences between the L1 groups in the following two contexts: (1) non-specific in- 
definite singular (p < .001), and (2) definite singular (p < .03). With plural DPs, a 
statistically significant difference was found between the L1 groups in the specific 
indefinite context (p < .002). 

Figure 4 shows the percentage of article omission in singular and plural con- 
texts, illustrating how much of the inaccuracy observed in the previous figure is 
due to omission. 

Figure 4 shows that L1 Chinese speakers omit very little either in singular or 
plural contexts. With singular DPs, they omit significantly more in specific indefi- 
nite contexts than in non-specific indefinite ones (p < .03), while plural DPs show 


Accuracy of advanced groups 
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Figure 3. The accuracy of the advanced L2 learners across contexts 
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Article omission (advanced groups) 
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Figure 4. Omission by advanced speakers with L1 Polish (PL) and Chinese (CH) 


Overuse of THE with indefinites 
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Figure 5. Overuse of the with indefinites by the advanced L2 groups 


the reverse pattern, i.e. more omission in the non-specific context. The L1 Polish 
group shows little omission with singular DPs in all contexts (less than 4%), but 
relatively high omission in plural indefinite contexts (> 25%). 

Looking at the overuse of the with indefinites, low overuse (less then 25%) 
can be observed in both L1 groups with singular and plural indefinites, as Fig- 
ure 5 illustrates. 

While the expected pattern of more overuse of the with specific indefinites 
is found in the singular context, in the plural context the pattern is unexpected, 
showing more overuse of the with non-specific indefinites. A statistically signif- 
icant difference was found only within the Chinese speakers, who overuse the 
significantly more with specific indefinite singular DPs than with non-specific 
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Figure 6. Accuracy across contexts by intermediate (int) and advanced (adv) L1 Polish 


indefinite singular DPs (paired, two-tailed t-test, p < .002). None of the differ- 
ences observed in the Polish data were statistically significant. Thus, the fluctua- 
tion effect was not confirmed in the Polish group data, and was found only within 
a subset of the Chinese data (indefinite singular context). 


Intermediate L1 Polish group results 


In this section, the results of the intermediate L1 Polish group will be presented 
in comparison to the results of the advanced L1 Polish group. First, we compare 
the accuracy rate, then the omission rate, and finally the overuse of the with in- 
definites. 

Figure 6 shows that the intermediate L1 Polish group is overall less accurate 
than the advanced one in their article use, as predicted. There is no difference 
between the groups in indefinite plural contexts, where speakers supplied articles 
at chance accuracy (around 60%), but this is partly due to article omission rather 
than misuse, as Figure 7 illustrates. Whether, in fact, omission of ‘some’ in indefi- 
nite plural contexts is an error is debatable, as according to IKW (2003) native 
speakers of English permit zero article in these contexts. In the present study 
however, the native controls were given the choice between a zero article and 
some in indefinite plural contexts and they consistently opted for the latter. 

As illustrated in Figure 7, article omission with singular DPs is low across 
all contexts in both groups, which indicates that lack of accuracy observed in 
Figure 6 is due to article misuse rather than omission. Within plural DPs omis- 
sion occurs 20-25% of the time in indefinite contexts, which is an option allowed 
by some native speakers (IKW 2003). However, the intermediate group uses the 
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Article omission (L1 Polish groups) 
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Figure 7. Article omission across all contexts by intermediate and advanced L1 Polish 
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Figure 8. Overuse of the across indefinite contexts (intermediate and advanced 
L1 Polish) 


zero article with definite plural DPs as well, which is not a grammatical option. 
A significant difference between the two groups was found in the definite plural 
context where intermediate learners omit the 35% of the time (p < .03). 

While no fluctuation effect was observed in the advanced L1 Polish group, de- 
spite higher overuse of the in singular contexts, the fluctuation effect is expected 
to be more robust in the intermediate group’s performance, given their lower pro- 
ficiency and lack of exposure to naturalistic English input. In order to examine 
the fluctuation effect, we now turn to the analysis of the overuse of the definite 
article with indefinites. 
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Figure 8 shows that intermediate learners overuse the in indefinite contexts 
more than the advanced learners, and they do so to the same extent with both 
specific and non-specific DPs. While the advanced learners have a contrast, albe- 
it statistically non-significant, between specific and non-specific indefinites, the 
intermediate learners have none at all, which runs counter to the predictions of 
the FH. Since intermediate learners do not overuse the with specific indefinites 
more than with non-specific ones, the fluctuation effect in the group results is 
not confirmed. 


Individual results 


Recall that the fluctuation effect in IKW’s (2003) study was found in the group 
results as well as the individual results. We now turn to the individual results of 
our study to determine the robustness of the fluctuation effect. Table 4 includes 
the patterns of article use found in the previous study, with two additional pat- 
terns identified in the present study, namely Miscellaneous HI and IV. High use 
is defined as equal or greater than 75%, little use as equal or less than 25%, and 
optional use as greater than 25% and less than 75%. 

While most of the advanced speakers from both L1 groups adopted the target 
pattern (definiteness), none of the intermediate speakers did so. The fluctuation 
effect was robust in the L1 Chinese group (35%), less so in the advanced L1 Polish 
group (21%), and weak in the intermediate group (11%). The remaining L2ers 
adopted one of the miscellaneous patterns. 

There are noticeable differences in individual patterns of article use both in 
terms of the speakers’ L1s as well as their L2 English proficiency. While L1 Chi- 
nese speakers adopted either the target parameter setting or the fluctuation pat- 
tern, L1 Polish speakers showed more variability in their L2 English article use. 
As Table 4 shows, about 70% of the advanced L1 Polish speakers follow one of the 
predicted patterns (definiteness 47%; fluctuation 21%), while 26% exhibit vari- 
ability of article use, ie. optional use of the with both specific indefinites and 
definites. Within the intermediate speakers, who were expected to show a robust 
fluctuation effect, in fact only a small fraction fluctuate while the majority adopts 
one of the variability patterns, with 53% optionally using the with all DPs (Mis- 
cellaneous IV). None of the speakers was found to have adopted the non-target 
specificity setting of the parameter. 

An important generalization emerges from the individual results regarding 
the overuse of the definite article with non-specific indefinites. As illustrated in 
the above table, none of the subjects adopted the Miscellaneous I pattern identi- 
fied in IKW’s (2003) study, which is characterized by high overuse of the with all 
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Table 4. Patterns of L2 English article use 


Pattern Description PL int. PLadv. CHadv. 
(N=19*) (N=19) (N=17) 

Definiteness high use of the with definites; little or 0 9 (47%) 11 (65%) 

(target setting) no overuse of the with indefinites 

Fluctuation high use of the with definites 2(11%) 4 (21%) 6 (35%) 

(non-target, optional use of the with specific 

expected) indefinites, little or no overuse of the 


with non-specific indefinites 


Specificity high use of the with definites and 0 0 0 
(Setting I ) specific indefinites; little or no overuse 
of the with non-specific indefinites 


MiscellaneousI optional (or high) use of the with all 0 0 0 
indefinites, specific and nonspecific 

Miscellaneous II optional use of the with definites 5 (26%) 0 0 

Miscellaneous III optional use of the with specific in- 1(5%) 5 (26%) 0 


definites and definites, low overuse of 
the with indefinites 


Miscellaneous IV optional use of the with all DPs, 10 (53%) 1(5%) 0 
definite or indefinite, specific or non- 
specific 


* One of the intermediate L1 Polish speakers was found to have adopted a reverse fluctuation pattern, 
with high use of the with definites and non-specific indefinites, and low overuse of the with specific 
indefinites. This speaker is not included in Table 4. 


indefinites. In addition, optionality of the across all contexts is a prevailing pattern 
in the intermediate L1 Polish group, but not in the advanced one. The advanced 
group is characterized by optionality of the in two contexts, definite and specific 
indefinite. In other words, the more advanced the speaker, the less overuse of 
the with indefinite non-specific DPs, which suggests that the quantificational (i.e. 
non-specific) use of the English indefinite article is acquired before the referential 
(ie. specific) use. Also, the individual results potentially suggest some develop- 
mental stages of article acquisition beginning with initial widespread optionality 
of the across all contexts (Miscellaneous IV), then gradually narrowing down to 
specific indefinite and definite contexts (Miscellaneous III), and finally occurring 
in either definite (Miscellaneous II) or specific indefinite context (Fluctuation). 
Thus, it seems that L2 English article use is characterized by degrees of variability, 
ranging from optional use of the with all DP types to a predictable error pattern, 
namely fluctuation. 
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Discussion 


The obtained differences in L2 English article use may be attributable to the 
learners’ L2 English proficiency and exposure to naturalistic input as well as the 
properties of their L1s. In particular, the advanced group results show that Polish 
learners of L2 English perform significantly worse in indefinite singular contexts 
compared to their Chinese counterparts. This difference may be due to the way 
the two languages encode definiteness using strategies other than articles. Follow- 
ing Cheng and Sybesma (1999), nouns in Mandarin Chinese can be definite or 
indefinite when bare (10a), but when preceded by a classifier phrase (CL) involv- 
ing a numeral they are interpreted as indefinite (10b). 


(10) a. ta kan dian-ying 
she/he watch movie 
‘She/he watched a/the movie/watches movies’ 
b. ta kan yi-bu dian-ying 
she/he watch one-cL movie 
‘She/he watched a movie? 


Lyons (1999) observes that when the numeral is yi ‘one, the whole classifier 
phrase yi-bu behaves like a ‘quasi-indefinite article’ in that it marks a new ele- 
ment in discourse. It is possible that L1 transfer involving an association between 
yi+classifier and English a is aiding the Chinese speakers in their acquisition of 
the indefinite article in L2 English. 

In Polish, on the other hand, nouns are obligatorily marked for number, gen- 
der and case (11a), but these markers contain no information about whether the 
DP is definite or indefinite. Although a DP with the numeral ‘one’ is interpreted 
as indefinite (11b), it is not a ‘quasi-indefinite article’ 


(11) a. Ogladata film / filmy. 
watch-PAST.IMPERE.3sf. movie-NOM.sm_ movie-NOM.plm 
‘She was watching a movie / movies: 
b. Ogladata jeden film. 
watch-PAST.IMPERE.3sf. one movie-NOM.sm 
‘She was watching one movie / a movie? 


In Polish, definiteness effects are obtained through prosody, discourse linking and 
word order, for example sentence-initial DPs tend to be definite while indefinite 
DPs tend to be sentence final (Szwedek 1974). Also, in declarative sentences with 
neutral intonation the subject DP is usually definite, while the direct object DP 
can be definite or indefinite. In the present study, the test instrument controls for 
these definiteness effects by targeting DPs in the object position only. 
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The results of the present study reveal differences between the advanced 
groups with L1 Polish and L1 Mandarin Chinese with respect to L2 English ar- 
ticle use. Not only were the Chinese learners of L2 English more accurate in their 
article use, but also the non-target learners fluctuated, as predicted. At the same 
time, advanced Polish learners of L2 English showed more variability in their ar- 
ticle use. The intermediate Polish learners not only failed to fluctuate, but also 
displayed greater variability in article use. The four miscellaneous patterns reveal 
that the learners’ errors consist in optional use of the definite article in contexts 
unforeseen by the ACP and the FH. This calls the predictive power of the FH 
into question, and possibly suggests that there is a developmental path in the ac- 
quisition of the English article system, initially characterized by widespread op- 
tionality of article use and finally constrained by the fluctuation between the two 
parameter settings. 

In addition, the results indicate that advanced L2 English learners do not 
overuse the with indefinites, which suggests that the quantificational (ie. non- 
specific) use of the indefinite article a is acquired before the referential (i.e. spe- 
cific) use of a. Thus, the prediction for L2 English learners with article-less L1s 
which anticipates difficulties in specific but not in the non-specific indefinite con- 
texts is borne out. As our data show, this difficulty does not necessarily result in 
the fluctuation between the two settings of the ACP, as predicted by the FH, but 
rather in an optional use of the definite article across contexts, including the spe- 
cific indefinite context. 

Optionality in English article use is a pattern divergent from a native gram- 
mar indicating that the learner has failed to acquire a native-like contrast. In other 
words, in contexts where a native speaker has a contrast between the two articles, 
some L2 learners display indeterminacy, i.e. they accept both grammatical and 
ungrammatical options. From the ACP standpoint, the native-like pattern is the 
definiteness pattern, while the opposite pattern is the specificity pattern. Both 
patterns are available to the learner, and in the absence of L1 transfer effects, 
exposure to L2 input should trigger the correct setting of the parameter. When 
learners draw the wrong conclusion from the input, they end up with a non-tar- 
get setting of the parameter (ie. specificity), but when learners fail to draw any 
conclusion from the input, they end up with an indeterminate grammar. This is 
exactly what we observe in the intermediate L1 Polish data, and to some extent in 
the advanced group as well. 

The question is why some advanced L1 Polish learners and all of the inter- 
mediate ones are not sensitive to cues in the input that would lead them to adopt 
the correct setting of the parameter. The intermediate learners, in addition to 
lower English proficiency, lack exposure to naturalistic English input and must 
rely on classroom input for the task of arriving at the correct parameter setting. 
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According to White (2003), the role of classroom input in triggering parameter 
resetting is far from clear. While some studies suggest that classroom input can 
be misleading and as a result of explicit instruction L2 learners may end up with 
learned knowledge that is different from unconscious competence (Schwartz and 
Gubala-Ryzak 1992), other studies conclude that despite distortion in classroom 
input, L2 learners can work out abstract properties of the grammar (Bruhn- 
Garavito 1995). From the results of the present study it seems that exposure to 
naturalistic input in addition to higher language proficiency may have conse- 
quences for the patterns of L2 English article use. Without such exposure, lower 
proficiency learners display variability in their L2 English article choice, with no 
recourse to any of the settings of the ACP. 


Conclusion 


In the present article, a reduced version of the Article Choice Parameter (IKW 
2003) has been argued for, based on a field study of Samoan, which exemplifies 
the specificity setting of the ACP. It was shown that the Samoan article system 
does not follow the predictions of the ACP, as its non-specific article se is unam- 
biguously indefinite, while the specific article Je can be viewed as ambiguous with 
respect to definiteness. 

An argument was also developed against the FH, which claims that L2 Eng- 
lish learners whose L1s lack articles make a predictable type of error in their ar- 
ticle use, namely overuse of the in specific indefinite contexts. The data presented 
show that fluctuation is not the only error pattern found in L2 English article use 
by speakers of article-less L1s such as Polish. In particular, intermediate learners 
with no exposure to naturalistic English input do not fluctuate but optionally use 
the definite article across all contexts. It was concluded that the existence of four 
different patterns of L2 English article use, different from the definiteness setting, 
the specificity setting, and fluctuation undermines the predictions of the ACP 
and the FH, whose role is to constrain the types of errors L2 learners are expected 
to make when acquiring English articles. Consequently, it was suggested that the 
ACP may be too restrictive in its approach to definiteness or that it should be re- 
garded as a cross-linguistic generalization rather than a parameter. 

A developmental path for L2 English article acquisition was suggested 
which is initially characterized by widespread optionality of article use across 
all contexts, but which then gradually narrows down to definite and specific 
indefinite contexts (fluctuation). In addition, we observed that L2 English learn- 
ers do not overuse the with non-specific indefinite DPs, which suggests that the 
quantificational (i.e. non-specific) use of the indefinite article is acquired before 
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the referential (ie. specific) one. Thus, indirectly, an assumption underlying 
the postulation of the ACP was validated, namely that specificity is a semantic 
universal available to L2 learners regardless of whether their native language 
employs articles. 
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The processing role of the Article 
Choice Parameter 


Evidence from L2 learners of English* 


Lucy Kyoungsook Kim and Usha Lakshmanan 


Ionin et al. (2004) report that Korean and Russian L2 learners of English fluctu- 
ate between the two settings of the Article Choice Parameter (viz. Specificity/ 
Definiteness), selecting the in both definite and indefinite specific contexts, and 
a in both indefinite and definite non-specific contexts. The current study inves- 
tigates the processing role of the Article Choice Parameter. Korean L2 learners 
of English and native-English controls completed a word-by-word, self-paced 
reading task and an off-line semantic acceptability-rating task. The results from 
both the on-line and the off-line tasks confirm that the native speakers distin- 
guish between a and the based upon definiteness rather than specificity. As for 
the L2 learners, the on-line results indicate that the learners at the intermediate 
level of proficiency adhere to the specificity setting, whereas the advanced level 
learners fluctuate between the specificity and definiteness settings. The off-line 
results, in contrast, indicate that the intermediate learners fluctuate between the 
two settings but that the advanced learners and native speakers adhere to the 
definiteness setting. It is suggested that when there is more time to process the 
semantic aspects of article choice, as in the case of the off-line task, L2 partici- 
pants’ performance also improves. 


* The research reported here is based upon the first author’s M.A. thesis (Kim 2006), which 
was directed by the second author, Usha Lakshmanan, who also created the design of the ex- 
perimental items used in the study. Earlier versions of this paper were published by the authors 
in the Proceedings of the 9th Conference on the Generative Approaches to Second Language 
Acquisition and the Proceedings of the 32nd Boston University Conference on Language De- 
velopment. Owing to the reanalysis of the data (stemming from the use of different statistical 
procedures), there are some differences between the results reported in this article and the re- 
sults reported in the first author’s thesis, as well as in previous versions of the paper, particularly 
in relation to the native-speaking English group. 
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Introduction 


The English article system is generally known to pose learning difficulties for 
adult learners of English as an L2, even for advanced L2 learners who demon- 
strate a strong command in both spoken and written English (Master 2002; 
Myers 1992). The learning challenge is often explained in cross-linguistic terms 
(Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman 1999). Learners from L1 backgrounds with- 
out an article system, such as Korean, Russian, Japanese and Chinese find the ac- 
quisition of the English article system more difficult than those whose L1s have 
an article system (Jarvis 1999; Myers 1992). 

While many studies have observed omission of articles in obligatory con- 
texts (Master 1987; Myers 1992; Thomas 1989), errors of commission, specifi- 
cally the overuse of the definite article the in indefinite contexts where a (and 
not the) would be appropriate, have also been reported (Master 1987; Thomas 
1989). Ionin, Ko and Wexler (2004) have proposed that the overuse of the by L2 
learners whose L1s lack an article system occurs in specific indefinite contexts 
and not in nonspecific indefinite contexts (for similar proposals see Lu 2001). As 
they observe, among languages with an article system, there are crosslinguistic 
differences in how articles are organized and distinguished. Ionin et al. propose 
that these differences are captured within a parameterized principle of Universal 
Grammar, namely the Article Choice Parameter, which is associated with two dif- 
ferent semantic settings — the definiteness setting (instantiated in English) and the 
specificity setting (instantiated in languages such as Samoan). They further argue 
that the misuse or overuse of the in indefinite specific contexts by L2 learners of 
English (whose L1s lack an article system) stems from the difficulties faced by 
them in setting the Article Choice Parameter at a value that would be consistent 
only with the properties of English (ie., the definiteness setting). In this article, 
we report the results of a study that investigated the role of the Article Choice 
Parameter in the on-line processing and off-line semantic judgments of English 
articles by Korean L2 learners. 


Article semantics 

English and Samoan type languages 

Cross-linguistically, articles encode semantic distinctions such as definiteness and 
specificity (Ionin, Ko and Wexler 2004). The notion of definiteness refers to the 


state of knowledge shared between the speaker and hearer (or writer and reader). 
The notion of specificity refers to knowledge only the speaker (writer) has. The 
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definitions of definiteness and specificity, proposed by Ionin et al. (2004), are pro- 
vided in (1). The present study adopts these definitions. 


(1) Definiteness and Specificity: Informal definitions 
If a Determiner Phrase (DP) of the form [D NP] is 
a. [+definite], then the speaker and hearer presuppose the existence of a 
unique individual in the set denoted by the NP. 
b. [+specific], then the speaker intends to refer to a unique individual in 
the set denoted by the NP and considers this individual to possess some 
noteworthy property. (Ionin, Ko and Wexler 2004: 5) 


Gernsbacher and Robertson (2002) note that the English definite article the in- 
dicates that knowledge of the referent is already shared between the speaker and 
hearer (see also, Bock 1977; Grieve 1973; Harris 1974; Haviland and Clark 1974; 
Osgood 1971). Irwin, Bock and Stanovich (1982) point out that “the definite ar- 
ticle the marks old, given, or presupposed information, while the indefinite article 
a marks new or asserted information” (308). de Villiers (1974) suggests that the 
definite article the signals referential coherence. On the other hand, the use of the 
indefinite article a in discourse informs the hearer that a new entity is introduced 
(Murphy 1984). In Standard English, article choices depend on the notion of defi- 
niteness, not specificity. For example, in a [+definite] context where the speaker 
and hearer have shared knowledge of an entity being referred to, the definite ar- 
ticle the is used. In a [-definite] context in which no such shared knowledge ex- 
ists between the speaker and hearer, indefinite articles (a, an, or the indefinite 
quantifier some) are used. The sentences in (2) illustrate the role of definiteness in 
determining article choices in Standard English. 


(2) a. Isawacar. 
b. The car was running a red light. 


The indefinite article a in (2a) indicates that there is no shared knowledge of the 
car between the speaker and hearer. It is a first mention of the car by the speaker, 
and therefore the sentence attributes the feature of [definite]. In (2b), the speak- 
er is referring to the same car that he just mentioned in (2a), and therefore uses 
the definite article the. With the choice of the definite article the in (2b), the hearer 
realizes that the car is the same one as in the previous utterance. By contrast, 
specificity does not play a role in article choice in standard English. Examples like 
(3)-(4) and (5)-(6) show that indefinite or definite articles can be freely inter- 
preted as specific or non-specific. 


(3) a. Iwant to watch a movie. 
b. Any movie will be fine. (non-specific) 
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(4) a. Iwant to buy a book. 

b. It’s on the best-seller list. (specific) 
(5) a. Iam meeting the President of Washington University tomorrow. 

b. Ihave known her since we were in high school together. (specific) 


(6) a. My mother is meeting the President of Washington University. 
b. I dont know who he or she is. (non-specific) 


At the same time however, some studies suggest that there are languages with ar- 
ticles that encode specificity and not definiteness. Mosel and Hovdhaugen (1992) 
and Lyons (1999) have reported that the article system in Samoan, unlike the 
article system in English-type languages, is organized in this way. The Samoan 
article system consists of two articles: le (or 1), which is the [+specific] article 
and se (or s), which is the [-specific] article. Regardless of whether the context is 
definite or indefinite, /e/] is used, as long as the context is [+specific]. Similarly, 
if the context is [-specific], the article se (or s) is used regardless of whether the 
context is [+definite]. (However, see Tryzna, this volume, for a modified view). 
Another language whose article system is organized on the basis of specificity 
(rather than definiteness) is Lillooet Salish, a Northern Interior Salish language 
spoken in Southwest mainland British Columbia, Canada (Matthewson, Bryant 
and Roeper 2001). In Salish, the article ku is used in [specific] contexts, whereas 
the article ti...a is used in [+specific] contexts. 

As stated in the introduction, Korean lacks an article system. In Korean, 
nominals often appear in the bare form, without any overt functional markers for 
number, definiteness and specificity. As shown in the example in (7), the nomi- 
nal object chayk (book) can be interpreted as singular or plural in relation to the 
number feature. In relation to definiteness and specificity, the bare nominal is am- 
biguous between the +definite and +specific readings. In Korean, the accusative 
case marker can be dropped under certain conditions. But unlike what has been 
observed for languages such as Turkish (Eng 1991), the presence of the accusative 
case marker does not appear to be associated with specificity in Korean, and the 
[+specific] interpretations are available in relation to both forms of the nominal 
object (zero-case form as well as overt accusative case form). In Korean, therefore, 
the definiteness and specificity of an entity is often understood implicitly from the 
context (Kim 2006; Lee 1994). 


(7) Myenghuy-ka  chayk-(ul) sa-ko siphe ha-n-ta 
Myenghuy-Nom book-acc_ buy-comp want do-PRES-DECL 
‘Myenghuy wants to buy the book / the books / a (specific) book / a (non- 
specific) book/books? 
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L2 learners of English, whose L1s have an article system that is organized on 
the basis of definiteness (similar to English), can, no doubt, fall back on their L1 
to help them figure out the semantics of the English articles (see Garcia Mayo, 
and also Sarko, this volume). Given that Korean lacks an article system, a learn- 
ing problem that Korean L2 learners of English face is not only in realizing that 
there are contexts where overt articles are obligatory in English, but also, more 
importantly, in determining how the meanings associated with the article system 
are mapped onto morphological forms. 


Article Choice Parameter 


As discussed above, Ionin et al. (2004) have proposed that the crosslinguistic dif- 
ferences in relation to the organization of article systems stem from a parameter- 
ized principle of Universal Grammar, which they term the Article Choice Param- 
eter. According to Ionin et al. (2004), this semantic parameter has two options: (i) 
the definiteness setting and (ii) the specificity setting. Standard English instantiates 
the definiteness setting, where the two articles a and the are distinguished on the 
basis of definiteness. Samoan, on the other hand, instantiates the specificity set- 
ting, where the two articles in its system are distinguished on the basis of specific- 
ity. Ionin et al. (2004) speculated that if L2 acquisition is constrained by Universal 
Grammar (UG), the article choices of L2 learners must be derived from the set- 
tings of the Article Choice Parameter. 

In Ionin et al. (2004), adult Korean and Russian L2 learners of English par- 
ticipated in a forced-choice article elicitation task and a written production task. 
‘The overall results in both tasks show the overuse of the definite article the with 
specific indefinites, [-definite, +specific].! The authors conclude that L2 learners 
optionally associate the definite article the either with definiteness or specificity, 
that is, they fluctuate between the definiteness parameter setting and the specificity 
parameter setting, both of which are options provided by UG. Ionin et al. (2004) 
reject the position that the selection of the specificity setting may have stemmed 
from its possible status as a default setting or value of the Article Choice Param- 
eter, as the two options do not meet the criteria of a subset-superset relationship 
to qualify one as the default. The fact that neither Korean nor Russian have an 
article system is also used by Ionin et al. to bolster their argument that knowledge 


1. The forced choice task results also indicated the misuse of the indefinite article a in [+defi- 
nite, —-specific]. However, the written production task failed to reveal similar tendency partly 
because of the insufficient number of examples of the [+definite, -specific] context, as these 
rarely occurred in the data gathered from this more open-ended task. 
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of the two UG constrained options stems from direct access to UG rather than 
indirect access via L1 transfer. 

Although the Korean group in Ionin et al.’s study consisted of learners at the 
intermediate and the advanced levels of proficiency, an overwhelming majority 
of the Korean participants (i.e. 33 out of the 39) were advanced level learners. It is 
possible that the preponderance of advanced level learners in this group, whose 
overall performance was also found to be better than the Russian group, may 
have been responsible for the failure of Ionin et al. to find evidence supporting 
the selection of the specificity setting as a default. However, there is evidence 
from child L1 learners of English that the default setting of the Article Choice 
Parameter may be consistent with the specificity setting. Two common devel- 
opmental patterns attested in relation to the acquisition of articles by child L1 
learners of English is the omission of articles from obligatory contexts (Hoekstra 
and Hyams 1995; Radford 1990) and the overuse of the for first mention specific 
entities, that is, in [-definite, +specific] contexts (Brown 1973; Maratsos 1974). 
According to Bickerton’s Linguistic Bioprogram Hypothesis (Bickerton 1981, 
1984), children have a universal blueprint to distinguish between specificity and 
non-specificity. Cziko (1986) evaluated seven studies on the acquisition of articles 
by English speaking children and found evidence in support of the Linguistic 
Bioprogram Hypothesis that children from an early age are able to distinguish 
between specificity and non-specificity in their production. He further showed 
that the child L1 learners’ overuse of the for specific indefinites is not due to their 
egocentricity (i.e. lack of pragmatic knowledge) as claimed by Brown (1973) and 
Maratsos (1974), but due to a linguistic (semantic) reason. Crucially, children 
go through an initial stage where they interpret the definite article the as [+spe- 
cific] rather than [+definite] and the indefinite article as [-specific]. Matthewson, 
Bryant and Roeper (2001) have reported similar findings based on an experi- 
mental study that examined English-speaking children’s semantic judgments of 
articles using a story-cum-question task. 

The initial selection of the specificity setting with the resulting interpreta- 
tion of the article the as [+specific] may also be triggered by the input. Although 
learners will encounter the article the frequently in the input, the target map- 
ping between the form and meaning may be much less transparent because of 
the indeterminacy of the context in many cases. Furthermore, although the defi- 
nite article the can occur in either specific or non-specific contexts, the contrast 
between definiteness and specificity, and in turn the function of the definiteness 
marker may not be readily apparent from the input given that definites are more 
frequently specific and less commonly non-specific. Given the frequency bias in 
the input that favors the association of the definiteness marker the with specificity, 
and also assuming that adult L2 learners have access to UG, it is not inconceivable 
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that the initial setting of the Article Choice Parameter would be consistent with 
the specificity setting, in the case of Korean (and Russian) L2 learners of English, 
whose L1s lack an article system. 

Ionin et al’s claim that the learning problem faced by Korean (and Russian) 
L2 learners of English cannot be attributed to L1 transfer because their L1s lack 
an article system, may not be entirely valid. This is because these learners’ L1s 
have alternative ways of linguistically marking definiteness and specificity. Recall 
from our discussion of the example in (7), that in Korean, nominals can appear in 
the bare form without any overt functional markers for number, definiteness and 
specificity and further that the interpretation of a nominal in relation to the se- 
mantic features of specificity and definiteness is often determined implicitly from 
the context. At the same time, however, Korean does have other means of mark- 
ing definiteness and specificity. Korean is a null argument language (but without 
overt verb agreement), and subjects and objects can be omitted, as long as their 
identity can be determined from the discourse context. Null arguments are [+def- 
inite] (known to both the speaker and hearer), as well as [+specific] (Kim 2006). 
In addition, topicalization is a productive process in Korean, and a nominal that 
takes the affixal Topic marker -nun is always +definite (Lee 1994). 

As for independent morphemes, two potential categories that encode speci- 
ficity and definiteness in Korean are the demonstratives and the numeral one. It 
is well-known that the articles a and the in English historically developed from 
the numeral one and the demonstrative, respectively. Likewise, the numeral one 
and the demonstratives may be early precursors of a developing article system. 
In Korean, as Kim (2006) has observed, the numeral han (one) can occur only 
in indefinite contexts, regardless of the specificity value (+). As for demonstra- 
tives, Korean has three demonstratives, namely i (this), ku (that) and ce (that over 
there). The three Korean demonstratives indicate degrees of proximity in real or 
figurative space or time (i = close to speaker; ku = close to hearer; ce = close to 
neither the speaker nor hearer). Unlike the demonstratives in English, the Korean 
demonstratives do not vary morphologically depending on the number feature 
(singular or plural) of the following nominal; that is, they are similar to the article 
the in this respect. This is illustrated by the examples in (8). 


(8) a. i/ku elini 
this/that child 
b. i/ku elini-tul 
this/that child-plural 


The demonstratives can be used deictically (with a pointing action) where the 
referent is visible to both hearer and speaker. A speaker's choice of either ku or i 
or ce in such cases depends on the physical proximity of the referent to her and/or 
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the hearer. In addition to the deictic function, ku and i (but not ce) appear to func- 
tion as anaphoric determiners as well, that is, when the speaker intends to refer 
back to a particular entity that has already been introduced in the discourse (Kim 
2006; Lee 1994). In such cases, the interpretation of ku and i is [+definite, +spe- 
cific]. Kim (2006) cites the sentences in (9) that comprise the introductory part of 
a Korean folk tale entitled Phwulun Kwusul (Blue Bead) to illustrate the use of ku 
and i as anaphoric determiners. In (9a), the speaker starts telling a story of an old 
fisherman. When the story continues in (9b), the speaker uses the demonstrative i 
to refer to the same fisherman that was introduced earlier in (9a). When the story 
further continues in (9c), the speaker uses the demonstrative ku to refer to the fish 
that was introduced in (9b).” 


(9) a. yeysnal enu pataska maul-ey epu halapeci 
old day one seashore village-at fisherman old man 
han pwun-i salko  iss-ess-supni-ta. 


one CLASS-NOM live be-PAST-HON-DECL 
‘Once upon a time, there lived an old fisherman in a village near the 


seashore. 
b. enunal i epu halapeci-nun khetalan mwulkoki-lul 
one day this fisherman old man-Trop huge fish-Acc 


han mali-lul —_ capasssupni-ta. 
one CLASS-ACC catch-DECL 
‘One day, the old fisherman caught a huge fish’ 
c. kulentey ku mwulkoki-ka maywu_ sulphun phyoceng-ulo 
but that fish-NoM very sad face-with 
nwun-ul kkempekkeli-ess-supni-ta. 
eyes-acc_ blink-pasT-HON-DECL 
‘But the fish blinked its eyes very sadly? 
(examples from Kim 2006: 28-29) 


As Kim (2006) has observed, and as the examples in (10a-b) illustrate, in addi- 
tion to its anaphoric function, the demonstrative determiner i can also be used 
with specific indefinites (i namca-lul [‘this man-acc’] in (10a) and i salam [‘this 
person] in (10b)).? As in the case of the demonstrative determiner this in col- 
loquial English (see footnote 1), in Korean conversational discourse, in indefinite 


2. It is relevant to mention here that in sentence (9b), ku can be used instead of i and in (9c) i 
can be used instead of ku. In other words, ku and i are interchangeable in these contexts. 


3. In both (10a) and (10b), the demonstrative i (‘this’) is not used deictically, and the person 
that the speaker intends to refer to is not physically present in the conversational context. 
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contexts, when the speaker has a particular entity in mind that is noteworthy, and 
she intends to refer to it, then the demonstrative i can be used. 


(10) a. ce-nun cen ayin-eykeyse sangche-lul manhi patasseyo. 
I-rop former beau-from hurt-acc much receive 
kuleta i namca-lul mannasseyo. 
then this man-acc meet 
ku-nun_ ihaysim-i nuku-potato manhayo. 
he-ror understanding-Nom any-compared much 
‘My heart was broken by my ex-boyfriend. Then I met this man. He is 
the most thoughtful and considerate person (I have ever known): 
b.  enni, i salam hanpen manna pol-lay? 
older sister, this person once meet see-INTER 
‘Hey older sister, would you like to meet this/a person (I know)?’ 


nay-ka a-nun salam cwungey kacang kwaychan-un. 
I-NomM know-comp person among most nice-COMP 
salam-i-ya. 


person-be-DECL 
‘He is the nicest person I know? 


It is not inconceivable that Korean L2 learners of English associate the definite 
article the with the Korean independent demonstrative morphemes ku and i and 
through a process of interlingual identification interpret the article the as a co- 
alesced form used as a specificity marker, regardless of the definiteness value 
[+definite].4 Another factor, aiding this interlingual identification is, as illus- 
trated by the examples in (8) above, unlike the English demonstratives, but simi- 
lar to the English definite article the, ku and i retain the same form regardless 
of whether the noun following them is in the plural or singular form. In sum, 
we believe that the properties of the L1 (ie. Korean), particularly in relation to 
the demonstrative determiners ku and i, as well as the frequency bias in the L2 
input (definites are more often specific than non-specific) will together cause 
the Korean L2 learners of English to incorrectly analyze the definite article the 
as a marker of specificity, rather than as a definiteness marker. We predict that 
this initial misanalysis will lead Korean L2 learners of English, particularly at 
the lower levels of proficiency, including the intermediate level, to initially select 
the specificity setting of the Article Choice Parameter. However, learners at the 


4. Interestingly, studies by Zobl (1982) and Myers (1992) have reported that Chinese and 
Japanese L2 learners of English, whose L1s lack an article system, frequently replace the defi- 
nite article the with the demonstrative determiner this especially at the early stages in their L2 
development. 
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more advanced levels of proficiency, would be expected to behave in a manner 
consistent with Ionin et al.’s findings, and will be prone to fluctuation between 
the specificity and the definiteness setting. 


The study 


Our study sought to investigate the role of the Article Choice Parameter in the 
interpretation of English articles by Korean L2 learners. The research question 
was: 


Will Korean-speaking L2 learners of English show evidence of associating the 
definite article the with both definite NPs and indefinite specific NPs in: 


(i) an on-line reading experiment using the word-by-word self-paced read- 
ing paradigm; 
(ii) an off-line semantic acceptability rating experiment 


as predicted by the Fluctuation Hypothesis of Ionin et al. (2004)? 


Participants 


‘The participants of the study consisted of an experimental group of 25 adult native 
speakers of Korean, who acquired English post-puberty, and a control group of 
adult native English speakers. All the participants were either graduate or under- 
graduate students at a Midwestern university in the US, except for two L2 speak- 
ers’ who were attending the university’s ESL program. 6 of the L2 participants 
were subsequently excluded from data analysis as they did not pass an article 
insertion pre-test. The remaining 19 L2 participants were divided into two profi- 
ciency levels: Advanced (N = 9, 4 female and 5 male) and Intermediate (N = 10, 
4 female and 6 male), based on their scores on a cloze pretest. A male participant 
from the intermediate L2 group was subsequently excluded as he did not meet the 
criterion set for the on-line experiment (see below). The advanced group ranged 
in age from 21 years to 39 years (Mean Age = 27;5), and their average length of 
residence in an English-speaking country (i.e. the US) was approximately 5 years 
and 3 months. The intermediate group ranged in age from 22 years to 47 years 
(Mean Age = 31; 9), and their average length of residence in an English-speaking 
country (i.e. the US) was 3 years. 


5. Both L2 participants were placed in the intermediate L2 group based on their scores on a 
cloze pre-test. 
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For the control group, 18 native speakers of English were initially recruited to 
participate in the study. Of the 18 participants, two individuals were subsequently 
excluded from the data analysis as they did not pass the 70% criterion set for the 
cloze pre-test. An additional participant was excluded as he was majoring in Lin- 
guistics, and another was excluded due to his non-student status. The remaining 
14 participants (6 males and 8 females) ranged in age from 18 years to 29 years 
(Mean Age = 22.5). 


Materials and procedures 


The instruments used in this study consisted of the following: (i) a written ques- 
tionnaire in English, which sought participants’ demographic information, (ii) a 
self-paced, real time on-line reading experiment to determine how the Korean L2 
learners and the native speakers process English articles, (iii) an off-line semantic 
acceptability rating experiment to determine the participants’ interpretations of 
English articles, (iv) a cloze test (based upon Ranalli 2002) used to determine the 
Korean participants’ level of English language proficiency, and (v) an article inser- 
tion pre-test for the purpose of ensuring that the Korean L2 learners of English 
did indeed have the English article morphemes in their interlanguage and thereby 
ensure the validity of the data from the main experiments of the study. A detailed 
description and report of the results of the questionnaire, cloze test, and the ar- 
ticle insertion pre-test is provided in Kim (2006). 


Experiment 1: Self-paced, real-time on-line reading experiment 


The word-by-word, self-paced on-line moving window reading task, using Linger 
(Rohde 2001), was controlled on Mac computers. Each participant was seated in 
front of a computer monitor, and each of them was asked to read the sentences 
presented on the screen silently. The stimulus sentences, as well as distracter sen- 
tences were presented in pairs. At the beginning, participants saw two lines as 
shown below presented on the computer screen. 


The participants were instructed that each pair of lines represented sentences 
spoken by one person (a female), engaged in conversation with another female, 
a friend from her college days, who she was meeting after a long time. ‘The first 
line represented the first sentence in the pair, and the second line represented the 
second sentence. Words in every sentence appeared one by one by pressing the 
space bar. With every press of the space bar, a new word appeared, and the old 
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one disappeared. Linger recorded the time between each press of the space bar 
(ie., the time spent reading each word) in milliseconds. When the participants 
finished reading the last word of the second sentence, a question appeared on a 
new screen asking whether or not the second sentence in the pair made sense in 
combination with the first sentence. The participants were instructed to press the 
“F” key on the keyboard for YES and the “J” key for NO. The participants were 
instructed to read the sentences as naturally as possible, and to answer the ques- 
tions as quickly as possible. 


Experimental items 


The experimental items comprised two distinctive semantic conditions: [-defi- 
nite, —specific] and [-definite, +specific]. Each condition contained 20 experi- 
mental items. Each experimental item consisted of a pair of sentences. In each 
experimental item, the first sentence contained a singular noun phrase with an 
English article: either the indefinite article a(an) or the definite article the. Of the 
20 items in each condition, ten items contained the indefinite article a, and the 
remaining ten contained the definite article the. The sentences in these two sets 
within each condition were identical except for the article used in the first sen- 
tence. The second sentence in each pair provided the target semantic condition 
the researchers intended to manipulate: either [-definite, -specific] or [-definite, 
+specific]. Since both conditions encode the [-definite] context, for ease of pre- 
sentation, this feature will be referred to only when necessary. Sample experimen- 
tal items in the [-specific] and the [+specific] conditions are presented in (11) and 
(12) respectively. 


(11) Sample experimental items in the [-definite, —specific] condition 
a. [-definite, -specific a] item 
I'm looking for ahotel. - contains the indefinite article a 
Any cheap hotel is fine. — provides the [-definite, —specific] 
condition 
b. [-definite, -specific the] item 
I’m looking for the hotel. — contains the definite article the 
Any cheap hotel is fine. — provides the [-definite, -specific] 
condition 


(12) Sample experimental items in the [-definite, +specific] condition 
a. [-definite, +specific a] item 


I met an actor. — contains the indefinite article a 
You'll never guess which actor — provides the [-definite, +specific] 
I met. condition 
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b. [-definite, +specific the] item 


I met the actor. — contains the definite article the 
You'll never guess which actor > provides the [-definite, +specific] 
I met. condition 

Predictions 


In the [-definite, -specific] condition, the use of the indefinite article a is appro- 
priate, and the use of the definite article the is inappropriate. Our predictions for 
the native speakers of English were that they would read the second sentence in 
the [-specific a] items (11a) faster compared to the second sentence in the [-spe- 
cific the] items (11b). The inappropriate use of the definite article the (i.e. in an 
indefinite condition) would slow down the reading time of the second sentence 
for the native speakers of English. 

As explained earlier, our expectation was that the Korean L2 learners of Eng- 
lish at the intermediate level of proficiency will select the specificity value of the 
Article Choice Parameter. In relation to the two indefinite conditions, when the 
intermediate L2 learners select the specificity setting, they will interpret the Eng- 
lish indefinite article a as [-specific] rather than [-definite], and the definite arti- 
cle the as [+specific] instead of [+definite]. When they read the first sentence with 
the indefinite article a in the [-definite, -specific] condition (11a), they will build 
a [-specific, +definite] semantic context. Regardless of the semantic feature of 
definiteness, the article a (for them) is expected to be associated with a [-specific] 
interpretation, once the specificity setting is selected. As they read the second sen- 
tence in the [-specific a] items, their expectations of a [-specific] context would 
be confirmed. Therefore the second sentence should be processed by the interme- 
diate L2 learners without processing interruption. On the other hand, when they 
are reading the first sentence with the definite article the (11b) in the [-definite, 
-specific] condition, the L2 learners in the intermediate group would expect to 
see a [+specific, +definite] context. In terms of the specificity setting, the English 
definite article the would be categorized as ‘[+specific]’ by the learners. The use of 
the article the in the first sentence would lead the Korean speakers of English to 
believe that the speaker has a unique entity (NP) in her mind and is referring to 
it. However, as they process the second sentence, they will notice that the speaker 
does not have a particular entity in mind that she is referring to (e.g., Any cheap 
hotel is fine.). The context provided by the second sentence is still [-specific]. The 
mismatch between the readers’ expectation and the actual semantic condition 
provided by the second sentence would consequently slow down the reading time 
of the second sentence in the case of the [-specific the] items. 
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As stated earlier, we predicted that the advanced L2 group would fluctuate 
between the two settings of the Article Choice Parameter. Whether they select 
the definiteness or the specificity setting, in relation to the [-definite, -specific] 
condition, we expect them to take longer to read the [-specific the] items than the 
[-specific a] items. 

To summarize, it was predicted that the native speakers of English and the 
Korean L2 learners in both proficiency groups would have the same patterns in 
reading time in the [-definite, specific] condition. The reading time of the sec- 
ond sentence in the [—specific a] items will be faster compared to the reading time 
of the second sentence in the [-specific the] items in each participant group. 

Let us now turn to our predictions for the items in the [-definite, +specific] 
condition. In the case of the native speakers of English, similar to their perfor- 
mance in the [-specific] condition, we expect that they will find the use of the 
definite article the inappropriate with first mentioned NPs as the condition is an 
indefinite one. Thus the reading time of the second sentence in the [+specific the] 
items (e.g. (12b)) compared to the reading time of the second sentence in the 
[+specific a] items (e.g. (12a)) is expected to be longer in the case of the native 
speakers of English. 

As for the intermediate L2 group, we predicted that the patterns in the read- 
ing times in the [-definite, +specific] condition, would be the opposite of what 
was predicted in the case of the native speakers. Specifically, our expectation was 
that the intermediate L2 learners would read the second sentence in the [+specific 
the] items (e.g. (12b)) faster than the second sentence in the [+specific a] items 
(e.g. (12a)). When the learners read the first sentence with the indefinite article 
a, they would expect to see a [-specific, +definite] context. Contrary to their ex- 
pectation, the second sentence provides a [+specific] context (e.g., You’ll never 
guess which actor I met). The L2 learners would notice the mismatch between the 
use of a in the first sentence (which they consider as a -specific article) and the 
[+specific] semantic condition provided by the second sentence. This will slow 
down the processing time of the second sentence. On the other hand, when they 
read the first sentence which contains the definite article the, they would associate 
the article with a [+specific] context, and their expectations will be confirmed by 
the second sentence. 

As for the advanced L2 group, given our prediction that they will fluctuate 
between the two settings of the Article Choice Parameter, we expect that in rela- 
tion to the [-definite, +specific] condition there will not be any significant differ- 
ence between their reading times of the [+specific the] items and the [+specific a] 
items, which is different from our predictions for the intermediate group and the 
native speaker group. 
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Distracter items 


Since the stimulus items contained pairs of sentences that are semantically com- 
patible as well as incompatible according to the article choices, distracter items 
were created in the same manner, with the difference being that the semantic 
compatibility type was unrelated to the choice of articles. There were a total of 
35 distracter items included in the on-line experiment, and they were presented 
in pairs as well. The same Yes/No comprehension question was presented after 
each distracter item as in the stimulus items. The distracter items were created 
based on three conditions. The first set of distracter items consisted of 15 pairs of 
sentences, and the first and second sentences in each pair were semantically com- 
patible with one another. The second distracter group also consisted of 15 pairs 
of sentences, but the two sentences in each item were semantically incompatible. 
The last group of distracters included five pairs of sentences in which the words in 
the second sentence were jumbled. This particular group of items was created to 
ensure that the participants were indeed reading the items, and not merely press- 
ing the spacebar without reading the words. The Yes/No questions following the 
jumbled-up items required the ‘No’ response, and participants who selected the 
‘YES’ response more than two times were excluded from the data analysis. 


Experiment 2: Off-line acceptability rating task 


An off-line semantic acceptability rating experiment was carried out to examine to 
what extent the participants accept or reject the stimulus items. The participants 
were asked to rate, on a four point Likert-type scale, the semantic acceptability 
of the first sentence in the stimulus items (i.e. the one with an English article). 
The off-line task included the same experimental items used in the on-line task: 
20 pairs of sentences in the [specific] condition and 20 pairs of sentences in the 
[+specific] condition. In order to distract the participants from becoming aware 
of the grammatical focus of the study, whole new sets of distracter and jumbled- 
up items were created. The sample experimental stimuli in the [-specific] and 
[+specific] conditions used in the off-line semantic acceptability rating task are 
shown in (13) and (14) respectively. 


(13) Sample experimental items in the [-definite, -specific] condition used in the 
off-line task: 
a. “I’m looking for a hotel. Any cheap hotel is fine.” 
b. “Tm looking for the hotel. Any cheap hotel is fine” 
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(14) Sample experimental items in the [-definite, +specific] condition used in the 
off-line task: 
a. “I met an actor. You'll never guess which actor I met.” 
b. “Lmet the actor. You'll never guess which actor I met.” 


Each stimulus was followed by a question, which asked the participants to indi- 
cate whether the sentence underlined in the pair of sentences makes sense togeth- 
er with the sentence not underlined. The scale provided ranged from 0 to 3 points 
(0: ‘Doesn't make sense at all’; 1: ‘Somewhat doesn’t make sense’; 2: ‘Somewhat 
makes sense’; 3: ‘Absolutely makes sense’). 

In the off-line task, it was hypothesized that the native speakers of English 
would accept the sentences with the indefinite article a (grammatical in the con- 
text), but reject the sentences with the definite article the (ungrammatical in the 
context) in both the [-definite, -specific] and [-definite, +specific] conditions. 
For the Korean L2 learners of English, it was hypothesized that both proficiency 
groups would accept the [-specific a] items, and reject the [-specific the] items. In 
the case of the [-definite, +specific] condition, as the intermediate L2 group was 
expected to associate the definite article the with [+specific] rather than [+defi- 
nite], the use of the indefinite article a in the [+specific] context would conse- 
quently be considered as unacceptable by them. Therefore, it was predicted that 
they would reject the [+specific a] items even though they are grammatical, and 
accept the ungrammatical [+specific the] items. In contrast, in the case of the ad- 
vanced L2 group, who were expected to fluctuate between the definiteness and the 
specificity setting, it was predicted that their semantic judgments of the [+specific 
a] items and the [+specific the] items would not be significantly different. 


Procedures for data analysis 


Management and analysis of the data from the on-line and off-line tasks were per- 
formed using SPSS 15.0 (2006). The critical region selected for statistical analysis 
of the on-line experimental data was the Determiner Phrase (DP) of the second 
sentence in each pair of items. In the [-definite, -specific] condition, the DP was 
the first two words (or three if the DP contained an adjective) in the form of [Any 
+(Adjective)+Noun].° In the [-definite, +specific] condition, the structure of the 


6. Among the ten target items in the [-definite, +specific] condition, four items contained an 
adjective in the DP, and the remaining six did not. 
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target DP was [which+Noun].’ Of the nine target DPs analyzed in the [-definite, 
+specific] condition, seven had the DP starting at the fourth word in the sentence, 
one at the fifth word, and the last at the second word. In addition to the mean 
reading time of the DP, the average time taken to read each word in the second 
sentence (i.e., mean reading time of each word in the second sentence) was also 
analyzed. 

One-way repeated measures ANOVAs were carried out to compare the mean 
reading times of the target DP, as well as the mean reading times of each word, be- 
tween the two article types in each condition. For both target regions (i.e., the DP 
and each word), two one-way repeated-measures ANOVAs were performed for 
each participant group: one in the [-definite, -specific] condition and one in the 
[-definite, +specific] condition, with Article as a factor with two levels (ie., a and 
the). Recall at this point that the second sentences in the two sub-conditions (i.e., 
[+specific a] condition and [+specific the] condition) were identical, and the only 
difference between them was that one followed a sentence containing the indefi- 
nite article a, and the other followed a sentence containing the definite article the. 

For the off-line task, similar statistical procedures were carried out to test 
whether the different use of articles (a/the) in the first sentence of the target items 
had an effect on the participants’ off-line acceptability rating scores. Accordingly, 
in each participant group, two one-way repeated measures ANOVAs, one in each 
of the two indefinite conditions [+specific] and [specific], with Article as a factor, 
were carried out to compare the mean rating score of the a items with that of the 
the items, within each condition. 

In order to test whether the target reading times in the on-line task dif- 
fered significantly across the three participant groups, two one-way independent 
ANOVAs followed by Tukey’s post hoc test were performed in each indefinite 
condition [+specific] and [-specific]. Similarly, in the case of the off-line task, two 
one-way independent ANOVAs followed by Tukey’s post hoc test were carried 
out to test whether the acceptability rating scores (within each condition) differed 
significantly across the three participant groups. For these procedures, in both the 
off-line and on-line task, five participants (3 females and 2 males) were randomly 
excluded from the native control group to balance its size in relation to the other 
two experimental groups (n = 9). Doing so guaranteed better control over Type I 
errors (Wilcox 2003: 298), and provided more conservative results. 


7. One of the ten targets in the [-definite, +specific] condition was excluded from the DP data 
analyses as the structure of the DP in it differed from the rest of the items. The second sentence 
of this item was Guess [what kind of class] I am taking. 
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Results 
On-line self-paced reading experiment 


[-definite, -specific] condition 

Table 1 reports the mean reading time of the DP, as well as the mean reading 
time for each word in the second sentence, and their standard deviations in the 
[-definite, -specific] condition for the two L2 experimental groups and the native 
speaker group. 

As summarized in Table 1, one-way repeated measures ANOVAs revealed 
no significant main effect of Article in the [-definite, -specific] condition for ei- 
ther the mean reading time of the DP or that of each word for any of the three 
groups at the .05 level. Nevertheless, for the native-speaker control group and the 
advanced L2 group, the reading times of DP and each word were numerically 
higher for the [-specific the] items than for the [-specific a] items. The difference 
between the mean reading times when the target region was each word was close 
to being significant in the case of the native speaker group, F(1, 13) = 4.115, p = 
.064. As for the intermediate L2 group, the reading times for the DP region were 
numerically higher for the [-specific the] items than the reading times for the 
[-specific a] items. But when the target region was each word, in contrast to the 
other two groups, the intermediate L2 group’s reading times for the [-specific a] 
items were numerically higher than the reading times for the [-specific the] items, 
although the differences were not statistically significant. One-way independent 


Table 1. Mean reading times in milliseconds (ms) and standard deviations 
for the [-definite, -specific] condition 


Target Group N Sub-condition MeanRT _ Std. Deviation p-value 
Region 
DP Native 14 [-specific a] 395.85 88.84 .099 
[-specific the] 424.37 104.82 
Advanced 9 [-specific a] 417.17 65.39 665 
[-specific the] 472.53 151.18 
Intermediate 9 [-specific a] 521.02 162.20 152 
[-specific the] 537.31 161.43 
Each word Native 14 [-specific a] 470.87 151.14 .064 
[-specific the] 516.88 153.34 
Advanced 9 [-specific a] 554.05 174.44 .407 
[-specific the] 597.02 284.26 
Intermediate 9 [-specific a] 770.51 322.80 371 


[-specific the] 726.18 282.94 
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ANOVAs revealed no significant effect of Group on the reading time of the DP for 
the [-specific a] items and the [-specific the] items. However, when the reading 
time of each word in the second sentence was compared across the participant 
groups, a significant Group effect was revealed only in the [-specific a] condition 
(and not in the [-specific the] condition), F(2, 24) = 3.912, p = .034. Tukey’s fol- 
low-up comparisons found that the intermediate L2 group’s mean reading time of 
each word in the [-specific a] condition (770.51 ms) was significantly longer than 
that of the native-speaker control group (476.34 ms),° p = .032. No other specific 
post-hoc contrasts were significant. 


[-definite, +specific] condition 

Table 2 presents the mean reading time of the DP and the mean reading time of 
each word in the second sentence in this group of items and their standard devia- 
tions in the [-definite, +specific] condition for the two L2 experimental groups 
and the native-speaker group. 


Table 2. Mean reading times in milliseconds and standard deviations 
for the [-definite, +specific] condition 


Target Group N Sub-condition MeanRT Std. Deviation p-value 
Region 
DP Native 14 [+specific a] 384.05 82.96 447 
[+specific the] 375.19 91.92 
Advanced 9 [+specific a] 445.87 98.48 178 
[+specific the] 419.95 110.56 
Intermediate 9 [+specific a] 577.72 200.33 .050* 
[+specific the] 460.59 160.20 
Each word Native 14 [+specific a] 457.15 112.22 .040* 
[+specific the] 496.56 146.23 
Advanced 9 [+specific a] 562.67 202.19 .203 
[+specific the] 510.14 155.31 
Intermediate 9 [+specific a] 681.76 267.55 .001* 


[+specific the] 575.93 254.71 


Note: Asterisk (*) indicates the statistical significance at .05 alpha level. 


8. Recall that for the comparison between groups using the one-way independent ANOVAs, 
the number of participants in the native speaker group was randomly reduced from 14 to 9 
participants so as to balance its size in relation to the experimental groups. This accounts for 
the slightly higher value of the mean reading time for each word for the native speaker group 
from the one shown in Table 1, which is based on the mean for all 14 participants. 
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When the reading time of each word in the second sentence was compared 
between the [+specific a] items and the [+specific the] items, a significant effect 
of Article was found in the case of the native control group and the intermedi- 
ate L2 group. In the case of the native speaker group, the reading time of the 
[+specific the] items was significantly longer than that of the [+specific a] items, 
F(1,13) = 5.216, p = .040. In contrast, the intermediate L2 group’s mean reading 
time of each word in the [+specific the] items was significantly shorter than that 
of the [+specific a] items, F(1,8) = 22.450, p = .001). The intermediate L2 group's 
reading time of the DP in the [+specific the] items was also significantly shorter 
than that of the [+specific a] items, F(1,8) = 5.312, p = .050. Although the reading 
times for advanced L2 group in the two target regions was numerically higher for 
the [+specific a] items than the [+specific the] items, the differences between the 
reading times were not statistically significant. 

A one-way independent ANOVA revealed a significant effect of Group on the 
reading times for the DP in the [+specific a] condition, F(2,24) = 4.857, p = .017. 
Tukey’s post-hoc tests revealed that the intermediate L2 speakers’ reading time 
of the DP in the [+specific a] condition (but not in the [+specific the] condition) 
was significantly longer than that of the native-speaker control group (p = .014). 
For the mean reading time of each word, a marginal effect of Group was found 
again only in the [+specific a] condition, F(2,24) = 3.092, p = .064. According to 
the Tukey post-hoc tests, the intermediate L2 group’s mean reading time of each 
word in the [+specific a] condition was marginally longer than that of the native 
control group (p = .051). No other specific post-hoc comparisons were found to 
be significant. 


Off-line semantic acceptability rating task 


[-definite, -specific] condition 

Repeated measures ANOVAs were performed to evaluate the hypothesis that 
there was a difference in the mean rating of the [+specific a] items and the mean 
rating of the [+specific the] items. The mean ratings and standard deviations ob- 
tained from one-way repeated measures ANOVAs for the [-definite, -specific] 
condition are presented in Table 3. 

Repeated measures ANOVAs revealed a significant effect of Article in the 
[-definite, -specific] condition in the advanced L2 group, F(1,8) = 37.532, p < 
.0001, and in the native control group, F(1,13) = 87.216, p < .0001. Both groups’ 
mean rating of the [-specific a] items was significantly higher than that of the 
[-specific the] items. As for the intermediate L2 group, their mean rating of the 
[-specific a] items was numerically higher than that of the [-specific the] items, 
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Table 3. Mean off-line ratings and standard deviations of each item 
in the [-definite, -specific] condition 


Group N Sub-condition Mean Rating Std. Deviation p-value 

Native 14 [-specific a] 2.92 222 .000* 
[-specific the] 1.08 .716 

Advanced 9 [-specific a] 2.86 217 .000* 
[-specific the] 76 1.04 

Intermediate 9 [-specific a] 2.41 .906 .060 
[-specific the] 1.63 1.16 


Note: Asterisks (*) indicate the statistical significance at the .05 alpha level. Scales for the semantic 
acceptability rating: 0 = ‘Doesn't make sense at all’ and 3 = ‘Absolutely makes sense. 


Table 4. Mean off-line ratings and standard deviations of each item 
in the [-definite, +specific] condition 


Group N Sub-condition Mean Rating Std. Deviation _ p-value 

Native 14 [+specific a] 2.93 139 .000* 
[+specific the] 1.44 527 

Advanced 9 [+specific a] 2.82 319 .004* 
[+specific the] 1.01 1.165 

Intermediate 9 [+specific a] 21:7 1.098 470 
[+specific the] 1.95 1.200 


Note: Asterisks (*) indicate the statistical significance at .05 alpha level. Scales for the semantic 


acceptability rating: 0 = ‘Doesn't make sense at all’ and 3 = ‘Absolutely makes sense’ 


as predicted, and the difference between the means was close to being significant, 
F(1,8) = 4.799, p = .060. No significant effect of Group was found in the off-line 
rating scores in either the [-specific a] condition or the [-specific the] condition. 


[-definite, +specific] condition 
Table 4 presents the mean off-line ratings and standard deviations of the [-defi- 
nite, +specific] condition. 

As in the case of the [-definite, —specific] condition, a significant effect of 
Article was discovered in the [-definite, +specific] condition for the advanced 
L2 group, F(1,8) = 15.991, p = .004, and in the native control group, F(1,13) = 
121.103, p < .0001. Both groups’ mean rating of the [+specific a] items was sig- 
nificantly higher than that of the [+specific the] items. On the other hand, the 
intermediate L2 group’s difference in ratings between the [+specific a] items and 
the [+specific the] items was not significant, F(1,8) = .574, p = .470. A marginal 
effect of Group was observed only in the [+specific a] condition, F(2, 24) = 3.362, 
p = .052. Tukey’s follow-up comparisons revealed that the native control group’s 
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Mean Rating (MR) of the [+specific a] items (MR = 2.93) was marginally higher 
than that of the intermediate L2 group (MR = 2.17), p = .061. No significant effect 
of Group was found in the [+specific the] condition. 


Discussion and conclusion 


The results of both the on-line and the off-line tasks largely confirmed our predic- 
tions in relation to the native-speaker control group, indicating that the native 
speakers distinguished between the two articles on the basis of definiteness and 
not on the basis of specificity. In the [-definite, +specific] condition, the on-line 
task results in relation to the mean reading times for each word indicated that the 
native speakers took longer to read the second sentence in the the-items than the 
a-items. As for the [-definite, -specific] condition, although no significant main 
effect of Article was found at the .05 alpha level, numerically the reading times for 
each word in the the-items was higher than that of the a-items and the difference 
between them was close to being significant (p = .064). The off-line semantic ac- 
ceptability rating task results for the native speaker group was overall in line with 
their on-line results. In both the [-definite, —specific] and the [-definite, +spe- 
cific] conditions, the patterning of the native-speaker group’s acceptability rating 
scores indicated that they correctly accepted the first sentence in the a-items and 
correctly rejected the first sentence in the the-items, suggesting that they associ- 
ated the English indefinite article a with [-definite] and the definite article the 
with [+definite] regardless of whether the context is [-specific] or [+specific]. 

As for the intermediate L2 group, the on-line task results for the [-definite, 
+specific] condition (but not for the [-definite, -specific] condition)? fully sup- 
ported our predictions in relation to the reading times for both target regions 


9. The statistically non-significant results for the intermediate and the advanced L2 proficien- 
cy groups in relation to the reading times of the second sentence in the [-specific a] items and 
the [-specific the] items in the on-line task may be due to the nature of the items in this condi- 
tion. Crucially, the target DP region occurred in the sentence initial position (e.g. Any X will be 
fine); additionally, the length of the second sentence in the [-specific] condition was on average 
shorter than the length of the second sentence in the [+specific] condition. Considering that 
sentence initial words usually take longer to process, there may have been a ceiling effect in the 
[-definite, -specific] condition, such that any difference in the reading time between the two 
sub-conditions (i.e., [-specific a] and [-specific the]) may have been masked by the elongated 
reading time of the sentence initial word Any. Parsers may have realized the second sentence 
in the [-specific the] items as inappropriate (i-e., as disconfirmation of their expectations) as 
soon as they encountered the initial word Any, and may consequently have devoted little effort 
to make sense out the DP or the entire sentence. 
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(DP and each word). The intermediate L2 group read the second sentence in the 
[+specific the] items significantly faster than the second sentence in the [+specific 
a] items. Our prediction that the Intermediate L2 learners would adhere to the 
specificity setting of the Article Choice Parameter was also confirmed by the Be- 
tween-group comparisons. This is evident from the fact that it was in the case of 
the [+specific a] items, but not the [+specific the] items, that the Intermediate L2 
group’s reading time was significantly longer (for the DP region) and marginally 
so (for each word) than that of the native control group. It is not surprising that L2 
speakers at the intermediate level of proficiency would take longer to process sen- 
tences in their L2 English than would native speakers. Therefore, the significant 
reading time difference observed in the [+specific a] condition between our Inter- 
mediate L2 group and the Native control group is as expected. However, what is 
particularly noteworthy is that despite their lower proficiency level, our interme- 
diate learners’ reading time for the [+specific the] items did not differ significantly 
from that of the native speakers. This shows that the intermediate learners found 
the second sentence in relation to the [+specific the] items more suitable even in 
the indefinite context than that of the [+specific a] items. This suggests that even 
when the context was an indefinite one, the learners strongly associated the Eng- 
lish article the with [+specific] rather than [+definite], and the indefinite article a 
with [-specific]. The intermediate L2 group’s off-line task results provided some, 
(albeit weak), support for our predictions, in the case of the [-definite, -specific] 
condition. In this condition, the intermediate group tended to assign a numeri- 
cally higher rating to the a-items than to the the-items. The difference between 
the ratings was marginally significant suggesting that they judged the article a as 
being appropriate in [-specific] indefinite contexts. However, in the case of the 
[-definite, +specific] condition in the off-line task, statistically non-significant 
results were obtained, thus failing to support our predictions that the intermedi- 
ate group would rate the the-items in this condition as being more acceptable 
than the a-items. Crucially, although the results of the on-line task indicated that 
the intermediate L2 group associated the with [+specific] rather than [+definite], 
they exhibited fluctuation between the two settings of specificity and definite- 
ness in relation to the off-line task. We believe that the nature of the processes 
underlying the two types of tasks (on-line and off-line) may have contributed to 
the differences in the results. The on-line task was a moving window experiment, 
where with every press of the space bar a new word was displayed on the screen 
and the previous word disappeared. We speculate that the intermediate L2 speak- 
ers’ first pass automatic parser (as evidenced from the results of the on-line task) 
intuitively differentiated between the definite article the and the indefinite article 
aon the basis of specificity. However, when they were given more time and greater 
opportunities to consciously reflect upon their responses in the off-line task, the 
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learners might have resorted to other strategies, such as drawing upon their ex- 
plicit knowledge, and thus considered the option consistent with the definiteness 
setting as well, which consequently led them to fluctuate between the two settings 
of the Article Choice Parameter. 

As for the advanced L2 group, our predictions were partially confirmed by 
the results of the on-line experiment but not the off-line experiment. In the case 
of the former, although the advanced L2 group's reading times in the two target 
regions in the [-definite, -specific] condition was longer for the the-items than 
the a-items, the difference between the reading times was not significant.'° As for 
the [-definite, +specific] condition, the reading times for the two target regions 
were numerically higher for the the-items than the a-items. However, unlike in 
the case of the intermediate L2 group, the differences between them were not 
significant, indicating fluctuation between the two settings of the Article Choice 
Parameter. Recall that the results of the comparison of the reading times across 
the three participant groups showed that the advanced L2 group's reading times 
did not differ significantly from either that of the intermediate group or the native 
speaker group. These results also provide additional evidence in support of the 
advanced group's fluctuation between the two settings. Thus, our prediction for 
the advanced group in relation to the [-definite, +specific] condition in the on- 
line task was confirmed. In contrast, the results from the off-line semantic accept- 
ability-rating task revealed that in both the [-definite, -specific] and the [-defi- 
nite, +specific,] conditions, the advanced L2 group behaved similar to the native 
speaker group. In both conditions, they strongly accepted the first sentence which 
contained the indefinite article a, but rejected the first sentence which contained 
the definite article the, which suggests that they associated the English indefinite 
article a with [-definite] and the definite article the with [+definite] regardless of 
whether the context is [-specific] or [+specific]. Thus, in relation to the off-line 
semantic acceptability task, the advanced L2 group showed a strong adherence 
to the Definiteness parameter setting and did not exhibit fluctuation between the 
two settings, contrary to what was predicted. What needs to be explained is why, if 
they were able to adhere to the definiteness setting in relation to the off-line task, 
they failed to do so in relation to the on-line task as well. 

A possible explanation for the observed inconsistency is that in the on-line 
task, the advanced L2 group might have been reconstructing (i.e., substituting) 
what they actually read with what they thought they had read in terms of articles. 
By the time they were reading the second sentence in each item, they might have 
already mentally replaced the incorrect article with the correct one (ie., replaced 


10. See note 9 for possible reasons for the statistically non-significant results observed in rela- 
tion to the on-line task for the [-definite,-specific] condition. 
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the with a) in both semantic conditions. The tendency for such replacement has in 
fact been previously observed in a study by Gernsbacher and Robertson (2002), 
where the participants were asked to recall and write down the sentences they 
remembered reading. Gernsbacher and Robertson found that the participants 
frequently replaced the articles, either the definite article the with the indefinite 
article or the indefinite article with the definite article the. An alternative explana- 
tion for the variable performance of the advanced L2 group across the two tasks 
is that in the on-line task, they might have been tapping more unconscious pro- 
cessing, whereas in the off-line task, they might have been more conscious of the 
forms (the articles in this case). Furthermore, recall that in the on-line task, each 
word that was previously viewed disappeared from the screen with each press of 
the spacebar (that is, they were unable to look back at what they had read but had 
to rely on their memory instead). We speculate that their interpretation of articles 
might stem from both specificity and definiteness, as predicted. Since they had 
access to both parameter settings in real-time sentence processing, their reading 
time of the second sentence in the [+specific] condition would not have differed 
depending on the article choice in the first sentence. Both the indefinite article 
a and the definite article the might have been acceptable to them, resulting in 
similar reading times for the second sentence in the two sub-conditions. In other 
words, they might indeed have been fluctuating between the two settings of the 
Article Choice Parameter in the on-line task condition. In the case of the off-line 
task, as the learners were able to read the items as many times as they needed, 
they might have been able to correct or revise their initial hypothesis concern- 
ing the Article Choice Parameter setting. In real-time processing, however, their 
mind was moving along with the words as they appeared on the screen, and they 
could not go back, check the article, and confirm or revise their hypothesis. Their 
on-line performance was therefore based on their initial, intuitive hypothesis, 
whereas in their off-line performance, they had more time to resort to more ex- 
plicit strategies and thus tap into their conscious knowledge. 

In sum, the results of the on-line experiment for the Korean L2 learners in both 
proficiency groups support the idea of a developmental progression in relation to 
the activation of the settings of the Article Choice Parameter, with the specific- 
ity value being initially selected, as evidenced by the on-line performance of the 
intermediate group. The fluctuation between the specificity and the definiteness 
setting evidenced in the advanced group’s on-line performance suggests that the 
specificity setting continues to persist at advanced levels of proficiency even after 
the emergence of the definiteness setting. We believe that the persistence of the 
specificity setting may stem from the interaction of at least two factors, namely, 
the frequency bias in the input (definites are more often specific than non-spe- 
cific) and continued L1 influence through a process of interlingual identification 
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of the English definite article the with the Korean demonstrative determiners ku 
and i. The off-line experimental results for both groups were not consistent with 
their on-line performance. Crucially, the advanced proficiency group behaved 
similar to native speakers of English in adhering to the definiteness setting, and 
the intermediate proficiency group exhibited fluctuation between the two settings 
rather than adhering to the specificity setting. The variability in their performance 
across the two tasks indicates that when there is more time to process the seman- 
tic aspects of article selection, as was the case in the off-line task, the performance 
of both proficiency groups improved; additionally, our study suggests that when 
more time is available, there is also increased potential on the part of learners for 
overcoming L1 effects. 
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Accounting for patterns of article 
omissions and substitutions 
in second language production 


Danijela Trenkic 


Why do some second language learners show persistent variability in L2 article 
production? This article sets out to answer the question by outlining a coher- 
ent view of what definiteness is, and why some languages develop articles to 
grammaticalise this concept, while most do without them. Following Hawkins 
(2004), it is argued that articles develop and are used for primarily structural 
and processing reasons (to indicate that a nominal phrase is coming), their sig- 
nalling of (in)definiteness being peripheral and incidental to their grammatical 
function. With regards to second language learning, a hypothesis is put forward 
that learners from L1 backgrounds without articles focus principally on article 
meanings (definite / indefinite), analysing articles as nominal modifiers rather 
than as grammatical elements whose raison détre is structural. This misanaly- 
sis carries implications for processing mechanisms in article production, and 
makes testable predictions regarding patterns of omissions and substitutions. 
The findings from a number of existing studies are reviewed and shown to sup- 
port the predictions. 


Introduction 


Since its inception as an academic discipline, the goal of much second language 
research has been to understand why second language (L2) learners often pro- 
duce utterances whose structure appears different from the grammar of the target 
language (cf. Corder 1967). A fertile ground for the investigation of this phe- 
nomenon has been L2 production of articles, particularly in English as a second 
language, and by second language learners from first language (L1) backgrounds 
without articles (see White 2003; Ionin, Ko and Wexler 2004 and Trenkic 2007, 
2008 for recent representative studies). Since speakers of L1s that lack articles are 
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also the main focus in the present work, I will use the terms ‘L2 learners/L2 speak- 
ers’ as shorthand for ‘L2 speakers from L1 backgrounds without articles. 

The collective evidence suggests that L2 speakers often omit articles in pro- 
duction, and, in doing so, show systematic patterns. For example, a number of 
studies have established that L2 learners omit articles more when a noun is modi- 
fied by an adjective (e.g. the white mug) than in simpler non-modified contexts 
(e.g. the mug) (Goad and White 2004, 2007; Sharma 2005; Trenkic 2002, 2004, 
2007). It has also been observed that articles are more likely to be dropped in topic 
than non-topic positions (Huebner 1983; Jarvis 2002; Trenkic, 2002); more with 
subsequent than with first mention definite referents (Avery and Radisi¢ 2007; 
Robertson 2000; Sharma 2005; Trenkic 2002; Zegarac 2004); more when speak- 
ers are referring to objects present in the immediate environment than in other 
definite contexts (Robertson 2000). While most studies suggest that L2 article 
production improves with overall proficiency, the mentioned asymmetries seem 
to persist: the patterns can sometimes be detected even in highly advanced L2 
speakers whose article production may at first glance be indistinguishable from 
that of native speakers (Trenkic 2007). 

Clearly discernable patterns of article substitution errors - errors where the 
appears in indefinite contexts and a in definite contexts — have also been observed. 
In Trenkic (2002), L2 learners were found to supply the definite article in place of 
the indefinite article more often with concrete noun phrases referring to concepts 
with a relatively constant form (e.g. a letter), than with abstract noun phrases re- 
ferring to concepts which can take many different forms (e.g. a disaster). In Ionin, 
Ko and Wexler’s (2004) study, L2 learners were more likely to inappropriately 
supply the definite article in indefinite contexts like a girl from my class where 
the referent is identified by the speaker (e.g. ‘her name is Angela’) than where the 
speaker denies knowledge of the referent (‘but I don’t know which girl’). 

Why are L2 articles more likely to be omitted in some (seemingly unrelated) 
contexts than in others, and why do some contexts lead to more substitution er- 
rors than others? A range of different explanations have been proposed for each 
of the observed patterns, and some of them are discussed in more detail below. 
Building on the account developed in Trenkic (2007 and 2008) this article aims to 
show that a single common cause may explain all of the documented patterns. I 
shall propose that the listed asymmetries are the outcome of a syntactic misanaly- 
sis of L2 articles as adjectives. 

The chapter is organised as follows. In the following section, the concept of 
definiteness is discussed, particularly with reference to why some languages de- 
velop articles to grammaticalise it, while most languages do without such forms 
(J. Lyons 1995:67). This section sets the scene for a discussion of why learning to 
use articles in a new language may prove difficult. In subsequent sections, patterns 
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of article omission and substitution identified in previous studies are discussed, 
and alternative explanations are compared. 


Definiteness 


What exactly is definiteness, and why is it that the majority of the world’s lan- 
guages can do without the formal marking of this concept through articles? An 
answer to this question will help explain what makes the task of learning articles 
difficult for some second language learners. 

Nominal definiteness concerns the identifiability of referents in discourse: a 
discourse referent is definite if the speaker intends to refer to it, and expects the 
referent to be uniquely identifiable to the hearer. And the referent can be said 
to be uniquely identifiable when it exists and is unique in one of the pragmati- 
cally delimited domains mutually manifest to speaker and hearer in real time (cf. 
Hawkins 1991).! When the conditions for unique identifiability are not met - the 
referent either does not (yet) exist in a pragmatically delimited domain, or it is not 
unique within it - the referent is indefinite. Understood in this way, definiteness is 
a universal category of meaning, and an element of interpretation in all languages. 
Every nominal context can be classified as definite or indefinite, irrespective of 
whether it is formally marked in a language as such. 

Let us consider this by example. Imagine that a speaker and a hearer are 
standing in a kitchen in front of a selection of mugs as in Figure 1, ready to make 
a cup of tea. The speaker wishes the black mug passed to him. 


Figure 1. 


1. A reviewer queried whether existence is really a criterion for definiteness, given phrases 
such as ‘the non-existent confidentiality clause in this contract’ or ‘the purported intelligence of 
the governor-elect. The notion of existence here is not related to the objective existence of ref- 
erents in the real world, but rather in a discourse model. One can only refer to ‘the non-existent 
clause’ or ‘the purported intelligence’ (or to the fairies at the bottom of my garden) if one has 
mentally represented them. 
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An English speaker could make this request by saying: 
(1) Pass me the black mug, please. 


The nominal phrase is marked for definiteness by the definite article the. The 
definite article signals that the referent is uniquely identifiable, that it exists and 
is unique in one of the pragmatically delimited domains mutually manifest to 
speaker and hearer on-line — in this case the visually present objects in the im- 
mediate situation (Hawkins 1991), 

Speakers of languages without articles would not have the choice of a definite 
article. A Serbian speaker, for example, might make the same request in the fol- 
lowing way: 


(2) Dodaj mi crnu Solju, molim te. 
Pass me black mug please 


The above nominal phrase is not marked for definiteness (crnu Solju, “black 
mug”). Yet the context is the same: the referent exists (there is a black mug in 
front of them) and is unique (there is only one black mug) in one of the pragmati- 
cally delimited domains. The nominal context is therefore definite, even though 
the noun phrase is not formally marked as such. The speaker would have every 
reason to expect his reference to be unambiguous and successful; the outcome of 
reference resolution in (2) should be identical to that in (1). 

Conversely, if the speaker wanted one of the white mugs passed to him, 
the English speaker could express this request by saying (3), and the Serbian 
speaker (4): 


(3) Pass me a white mug, please. 


(4) Dodaj mi belu Solju, molim te. 
Pass me white mug please 


The noun phrase in (3) is marked as indefinite by the indefinite article a. The 
indefinite article signals that the criteria for uniquely identifying the referent are 
not met: there are several objects in the relevant domain satisfying the description 
“white mug’, and therefore any of the white mugs present is a potential referent. 
In contrast to (3), the equivalent noun phrase in (4) is not formally marked as 
indefinite. Still, the context is the same: the hearer is aware that there are several 
white mugs in front of them, and they therefore must assume that each is an 
equally good potential referent. If the speaker wanted a particular white mug, 
then additional descriptive information would have been provided (this holds for 
the English example, too). As it hast been, the hearer must interpret the nominal 
context as indefinite. 
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These examples illustrate that nominal referents can be interpreted as definite 
or indefinite, irrespective of whether they are formally marked as such. They also 
show that articles are just another channel for communicating information that 
is already available in a context. Much psycholinguistic research demonstrates 
that language users habitually rely on multiple probabilistic cues, both linguistic 
and non-linguistic, as they become available, to constrain referential domains 
and help them identify the intended referent. In the situation described above, 
the linguistic cue pass me (and dodaj mi in Serbian) signals that an object of the 
verb is coming (something will be passed), and the visual environment and world 
knowledge constrain the expectations of which objects are passable in the context 
(cf. Altmann and Kamide 1999 for evidence on how verbs constrain referential 
interpretation in real time). The adjective black or white (and crnu or belu, in Ser- 
bian) further constrains the domain of referential interpretation to only passable 
black objects (in our example the one black mug) or passable white objects (in our 
example several white mugs), thus resolving the reference as definite and indefi- 
nite, respectively (cf. Sedivy et al. 1999 for evidence on how adjectives constrain 
referential interpretation in real time). This deployment of multiple probabilistic 
cues in reference resolution explains why so many languages can do without dedi- 
cated formal markers of definiteness. 


The communicative redundancy of articles 


The question then is, if so many languages can do without dedicated formal mark- 
ers of definiteness, why do some other languages, English among them, develop 
articles to formally mark definiteness? The observation that it is ultimately context 
of use that determines the interpretation of a nominal as definite or indefinite fa- 
mously led Roger Brown to wonder “whether the [English articles] are needed for 
communication, are needed, that is, if the listener is to understand the speaker” 
(1973:348). Many of the accounts of L2 article production point to the communi- 
cative redundancy of articles as one of the causes of difficulty for L2 learners.” As 
this point will be frequently invoked, let us briefly look at it here. 

The business of communication involves plenty of cost-benefit balancing. 
A speaker who wishes his message successfully communicated stands a better 
chance of doing so if he does not put the listener to gratuitous processing ef- 
fort, i.e. effort that does not produce some observable effect (see the principle 
of relevance in Sperber and Wilson 1995). We can see how this communicative 


2. They rarely address the problem, though, of why it is not a lasting difficulty in L1 learning. 
Some pointers on why this may be so are given later in this article. 
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Figure 2. 


principle operates in the case of adjectives. In (1) and (3) above, the colour adjec- 
tives black and white are present because the meaning they encode is communi- 
catively needed if the speaker wishes the hearer to pass him a mug of a particular 
colour. However, if the visual display was different so that there was only a single 
mug present, and it happened to be black (as in Figure 2), the speaker would not 
be justified in referring to it as the black mug, but would instead be expected to 
refer to it simply as the mug: 


(5) Pass me the mug, please. 


While the colour of the mug would be apparent to both the speaker and the 
hearer, explicit information about this property, in the form ofa colour adjective, 
would be redundant: it would cost effort to process, while no extra effect would 
be gained through it, since the reference was already clear and unambiguous 
without it. 

Contrast this with the communicative behaviour of articles. In the context of 
Figure 2, the speaker and hearer would not only perceive the colour of the mug, 
but also that it is present (i.e. its existence) and that there is only one mug on the 
table (ie. its uniqueness). Communicating explicitly the information about the 
existence and the uniqueness of the mug (the information encoded by the definite 
article) is thus as pragmatically redundant as the information about its colour is: 
the reference was already clear and unambiguous without it. Yet, unlike the colour 
adjective, the article cannot be omitted: Pass me mug is ungrammatical in English. 
The grammar thus demands articles to occur in certain nominal contexts, yet in 
purely communicative terms - in terms of articles communicating the concept 
they encode - this demand can be characterised as pragmatically odd. 


3. In fact, because of the extra processing effort it demands, Pass me the black mug would 
wrongly suggest to the hearer that there was a choice, e.g. that there was a mug of a different 
colour there as well, and that the colour adjective was used to resolve a potential ambiguity. 
Speakers of English are highly sensitive to such pragmatic constraints in real-time language 
processing (see Sedivy et al. 1999; Hanna, Tanenhaus & Trueswell 2003). 
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But why should pragmatics and grammar pull in two different directions? 
Why should grammar demand something that appears communicatively counter- 
intuitive? By insisting on explicitly marking the (in)definiteness of a noun phrase, 
it would seem that the English grammar (and grammars of other languages with 
articles) is going against the principles of rational communication. 

The quandary can be resolved if we adopt an alternative view that signal- 
ling (in)definiteness is not what articles are primarily there for, but that they have 
some other function whose effects offset the cost of their processing. Hawkins 
(2004) claims that this function is simply to signal a noun phrase. In the spirit of 
Brown (1973), Hawkins argues that “there is no compelling semantic / pragmatic 
reason why ... [articles] should emerge ... to express meanings that are perfectly 
expressible in languages without articles” (2004:84). Rather, Hawkins suggests, 
articles emerge to signal a nominal phrase when some structural changes affect a 
language in a way that makes processing of nominal phrases less efficient than be- 
fore. In early Germanic, from which English descended, this change was the sys- 
tematic loss of case inflection on nouns.’ Case marking facilitates the processing 
of the utterance argument structure, as it signals thematic roles (who does what 
to whom’) in a described event (Bates & MacWhinney 1989). In early Germanic, 
nouns and all their modifiers (adjectives, demonstratives, numerals, etc.) were 
originally marked for case, making it a reliable cue for thematic role assignment. 
However, the loss of case inflection on nouns meant a less efficient processing of 
the utterance argument structure when bare nominals were involved. It is this 
development that has, in all likelihood, triggered demonstratives and the numeral 
for ‘one; which still preserved the case inflection, to develop into articles - essen- 
tially markers of a nominal phrase and its case.° 

In English, unlike in some other modern Germanic languages, articles do 
not mark case anymore. They lost the case inflections once their case assigning 
function had become less critical, presumably due to a more fixed word order. 


4. The loss of case inflection on nouns is not the only structural change that can trigger the 
development of articles in a language, neither are articles the only structural solution for the 
loss of case inflection. However, as a reviewer observes, typologically one might expect to find 
some contingency between articles and the lack of case on nouns. Indeed, such a contingency 
can be observed in Slavic languages. The languages from this group typically have a rich nomi- 
nal case paradigm of 7 cases on average. The only two languages with impoverished nominal 
case (nominative and accusative only) are Macedonian and Bulgarian. Notably, they are the 
only two Slavic languages that have a definite article. 


5. Hawkins’ account is restricted to explaining the emergence of the definite article out of 
demonstratives. It is reasonable to assume, however, that the same development triggered the 
emergence of the indefinite article out of the numeral for “one”, even though their development 
may not have been synchronous (cf. Heine 1997). 
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However, a motivation for their retention as noun markers is still present, partly 
due to the extensive ambiguity in the English lexicon between nouns and verbs 
(e.g. play, table, test, head). For example, in (6) below, the article(s) signal a noun 
phrase and so resolve what would otherwise be an ambiguous sentence: 


(6) a. Are you going to talk? 
b. Are you going to the / a talk? 


While permanent, or global, ambiguities such as the one in (6) are not very com- 
mon, English is peppered with what would be local or transient ambiguities be- 
tween nouns and verbs if noun (and / or) verb markers were not there: 


(7) a. Booka ticket for this event on... 
b. The book accompanying this event can be purchased... 


The article in (7b) signals a noun phrase and so helps the comprehender to start 
building an appropriate argument structure without any delay. And in terms of 
processing efficiency, every millisecond counts.® 

So asking, as I earlier did, why it is that some languages develop articles to 
mark definiteness when the majority can do without them, may be somewhat 
misleading. It seems that articles emerge in a language not so that they can ex- 
press the concept of (in)definiteness, but rather with the core function of facilitat- 
ing the processing of grammar by signalling a noun phrase. Given the pragmatic 
redundancy of definiteness marking, their communicating of this meaning must 
be considered peripheral, and an incidental consequence of their respective ori- 
gins. Definite articles develop from demonstratives, and so inherit their signal- 
ling of the identifiability of a discourse referent. As a result, the definite article 
can only spread to be a nominal marker in those contexts in which the criteria 
for unique identifiability are met.’ For signalling a nominal phrase in contexts 
where these criteria were not met, languages can develop a different marker, from 
a suitable form compatible with indefiniteness. In many cases, indefinite articles 
emerged from the numeral ‘one’ In sum, the identifiability status of a referent in a 


6. Articles can also signal that other lexical categories, in the absence of a noun, should be 
interpreted as noun phrases, for example adjectives (the rich, the old, the bad and ugly), or verb 
phrases (the must buy), or that a whole sentence should be attached to the nominal phrase 
domain (the who does what to whom aspect of an utterance; the Peter you know). See Hawkins 
(2004: Chapter 4.4) for extended discussion. 


7. In fact, the meaning of the definite could be further bleached, so that it spreads into specific 
indefinite contexts, becoming a marker of specificity, rather than definiteness. This seems to be 
the case with some Polynesian languages (e.g. Samoan). See Hawkins (2004: Chapter 4.4) for a 
discussion of the diachronic cycle of a definite article. 
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particular context restricts which article can be used, but their primary function 
as a language form is to grammatically signal that a noun phrase is coming. I shall 
assume, following C. Lyons (1999), that this noun phrase signalling function is a 
defining characteristic of the syntactic category determiner. 


Learning to use articles in a second language 


To contextualise the problem that L2 learners from languages without articles 
face, let us first look at the relevant L1 aspects.® In languages without articles, full 
nominal phrases are routinely encoded in a form of bare noun (N = NP). They are 
interpreted as definite or indefinite depending on the context (as discussed above). 
In the absence of articles, these languages can also be said to lack the syntactic cat- 
egory determiner (C. Lyons 1999). This point is often misunderstood, so let me 
briefly clarify it here. Clearly, all languages have demonstratives (J. Lyons 1977), 
and most also have possessives, numerals, etc. These elements are often known 
under the collective name of determiners. If presence of demonstratives, etc. in a 
language is the criterion, then all languages can be said to have determiners. The 
point of importance here, however, is that demonstratives, possessives, numerals, 
etc. behave in many ways like adjectives. Suffice it to say here that like adjectives, 
and unlike articles, they are used only when there is a true communicative need 
for the concept they encode to be expressed, for example to make potentially am- 
biguous reference clear by indicating the referent’s distance from the speaker / 
hearer (demonstratives) or the referent’s relation to them (possessives). Grammar 
does not require their presence, at least in languages without articles, when there 
is no communicative need for expressing the concept they encode. Their primary 
function is to express certain meanings, not to grammatically signal that a noun 
phrase is coming, and in that particular sense languages without articles can be 
said not to have the syntactic category determiner. Demonstratives, possessives, 
numerals, etc., at least in languages without articles, are best viewed as a closed- 
class subset of the category adjective.’ As they encode discourse-related, proce- 
dural meanings, I will call these forms collectively procedural adjectives. 


8. The assumption here is not that all languages without articles are identical in all aspects, 
nor that their language-specific aspects play no role in how their speakers use L2 articles. The 
focus here, however, is only on those aspects that can be assumed shared between L1s without 
articles. 


9. Demonstratives, possessives, etc. have indeed been traditionally classified as adjectives 
(ie. demonstrative adjectives, etc. - see for example Oxford English Dictionary). Bloomfield 
(1933: 203) calls them collectively “limiting adjectives” to signal their difference from what could 
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Given the assumptions about the primary and secondary function of articles 
outlined earlier, the task facing any learner of English involves at least three steps: 


— learning two new forms - the and a(n) 

- figuring out their primary function as noun markers, i.e. determiners 

- establishing the meanings associated with these forms (i.e. whether the refer- 
ent is uniquely identifiable or not) 


The evidence from early development studies suggests that children acquiring 
English as their first language follow these steps in this order. By around the age of 
three, English-speaking children already supply an article form in 90% of contexts 
in which an article would occur in adult speaker production (Brown 1973). How- 
ever, their article choices (the vs. a) are not always appropriate, until about the age 
of five (Warden 1976, 1981). This suggests that L1 learners first acquire the struc- 
tural (primary) function of articles, only later fine-tuning their meanings and use. 
The early focus on articles as grammatical forms signalling a noun phrase might 
be prompted by two more fundamental tasks that children have to handle: first, to 
segment the speech signal into individual words, and second, to figure out which 
forms in the input are nouns and which verbs. In both tasks, paying attention to 
articles can provide vital cues. 

Having already figured out a language, and having developed preferences for 
which cues in the input are important for language processing (from segmenting 
the speech signal, to determining parts of speech and assigning thematic roles), 
cognitively mature L2 learners approach L2 processing with L1-based structural 
expectations (Ellis 2006b). It is likely that because of their similarities with de- 
monstratives and numerals, articles are perceived as new procedural adjectives 
whose meanings need to be figured out. Incidentally, the meaning of a form is 
what L2 learners’ conscious reflection would normally be on, as well (What does 
this form mean? How is it used?’), and this is what formal instruction, if pres- 
ent, normally focuses on (e.g. “The article choice signals whether the speaker 
and the hearer know which object is meant’). This suggests that when articles 
are concerned, L2 learners’ primary focus is not on their grammatical function 
but on their meaning. This principal focus on meaning (of both the implicit and 
explicit learning mechanisms), and the lack of structural expectations for the 
syntactic category determiner, is likely to lead learners to analyse L2 articles as 
procedural adjectives with meanings of ‘definite’ and ‘indefinite’ (Trenkic 2008; 
see also Kuribara 1999): 


be labelled adjectives-proper (i.e. open-class adjectives, such as descriptive adjectives). For fur- 
ther debate on why, at least in languages without articles, demonstratives, etc. should be classi- 
fied as adjectives, see Corver 1992; Zlati¢ 1997; Lyons 1999; Trenkic 2004; and Boskovié 2005). 
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(8) the: adj. definite (that can be identified) 
a: adj. indefinite (that cannot be identified) 


Knowing that human cognition responds to the statistical contingencies of the 
input (Ellis 2006a), we must also assume that the implicit learning mechanisms 
would be picking up the distribution of article forms across contexts. Learners 
may group articles with other procedural adjectives as the closest category that 
they have, but they will also be learning that the meanings they encode, however 
redundant these may appear, are nevertheless expressed in the L2. The new L2 
contingencies will be in tension with the previously learnt L1 contingencies (N = 
NP) and the implicit pragmatic considerations (e.g. ‘be as informative as required, 
but no more informative than required, cf. Grice 1975). 

What effects would we expect these various forces to have on L2 article pro- 
duction? Let’s imagine that an L2 English speaker wants to refer to a single salient 
cat in the context. The L1 contingencies (N = NP), supported with the pragmatics 
of rational communication, would suggest that an appropriate referential form 
is a bare noun (cat). The L2 contingencies, however, would offer an alternative 
consisting of a procedural adjective signalling that the referent can be identified 


and a noun (the cat). 
i cat 
va < the cat 


For the L2 speaker, the two forms are in competition to refer to the same referent 
in the same context; the grammar allows cat as a legitimate referential expres- 
sion, with the article an optional element that does not change the referential 
outcome. 

The result of this competition depends on several factors. Among the most 
important ones is the strength of the association of a referential form with the 
concept being expressed. It is reasonable to assume that early on in learning, the 
concept being expressed would be more strongly associated with the form consis- 
tent with the L1 contingencies and discourse-pragmatics conventions (i.e. N, cat), 
than with the form consistent with the L2 contingencies (i.e. Det N, the cat). A 
bare noun would thus predominantly win in production (unless strategic control 
is involved). With more experience of the L2, though, the strength of the associa- 
tion with the cat is likely to increase. The stronger the association, the more likely 
the article is to appear in production, all other things being equal. 

Another factor determining the outcome of the competition will be the 
cognitive architecture and mechanisms involved in language processing, and 


L1 no articles / L2 English 
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particularly the capacity-limited working memory. The two competing referential 
forms differ along the dimension of complexity, with the cat being semantically 
and structurally more complex than cat. 

As by its nature production is resource demanding, the more complex a 
form, the more resources will be needed for its processing (see Information Load 
Hypothesis, below). The resources available for referential processing, however, 
will be restricted by other concurrent processes and representations. The more 
demand these other processes make on the limited resources, the more likely it 
is that they will encroach on the space needed for referential processing. This, 
in turn, will cause the processing of the more complex expression (the cat) to 
become increasingly unaffordable, and leave the simpler form (cat) the winner. 
As more cognitive resources become available with increased proficiency, there 
would be fewer instances in which resources are exceeded to that extent so as 
to completely preclude the processing of the more complex expression (the cat). 
As a result, more articles would be supplied overall. However, there will always 
be contexts that are more resource-demanding than others. This should lead to 
predictable patterns of omissions, with fewer articles omitted in less resource de- 
manding, and more articles omitted in more resource demanding contexts, all 
other things (including proficiency and the strength of concept-form association) 
being equal. The next section looks at how previous research findings tally with 
this prediction. 


Research on patterns of article omissions 


Previous research has established two particularly strong asymmetries in L2 ar- 
ticle production: articles tend to be omitted more when reference is to a more 
than to a less salient referent; and they tend to omitted more when a noun is 
modified by an adjective than in simpler non-modified contexts. I look at both of 
them in turn. 


Article omissions and the saliency of a referent 


Definiteness is a binary concept: the conditions of referent existence and its 
uniqueness within a pragmatic domain are either met, or they aren't. However, the 
saliency of a referent in a discourse model - or what is also known as its level of 
activation (Lambrecht 1994), its cognitive status or ‘givenness’ (Gundel, Hedberg 
and Zacharski 1993), or as its assumed discourse familiarity (Prince 1981a) — is 
a matter of degree. Previous research on L2 article use suggests that articles tend 
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to be omitted more often when reference is to a more salient than to a less salient 
referent. This asymmetry has been observed in several guises. 

One of the manifestations of this pattern is that the more times an L2 speaker 
has referred to a particular referent, the more likely the article is to be dropped 
at the subsequent mention of the referent. Thus Trenkic (2002) reports that an 
intermediate group of L1 Serbian learners of English in her study omitted articles 
more often with referents on their second or subsequent mention (referents previ- 
ously introduced as either definite or indefinite), than with first mention definite 
referents (referents introduced into the discourse as definite). Also exploring L2 
article use of Serbian learners of English, Avery and Radi8i¢ (2007) provide the 
following example, elicited on a picture-based oral story retelling task: 


(9) “... but in the middle of the wallet there is a lottery ticket... he took the lottery 
ticket... He took the money and the lottery ticket... he checked the lottery 
ticket... to give back lottery ticket... the original owner of lottery ticket... he 
took money and lottery ticket...” 


The speaker correctly introduces the referent into the discourse with an indefinite 
nominal phrase, goes on to refer to it three times as the lottery ticket, and only then 
starts to refer to it (3 more times) as lottery ticket. This example neatly illustrates 
the ‘gradedness’ of the saliency effect. It is not only that L2 article production dif- 
fers between first mention and subsequently mentioned referents, as observed in 
Trenkic (2002), rather a referent becomes more established with every mention, 
and the more established a referent is in a discourse model, the more likely the 
article is to be omitted (see also Zegarac 2004). 

This finding probably overlaps with another manifestation of the saliency pat- 
tern, where articles get omitted more in topic than in non-topic positions. Topic 
referents are by definition salient referents — referents which the sentence is about. 
This topic-vs-nontopic asymmetry was first observed in Huebner (1983) in a case 
study on a Hmong learner of English. In the first recording of this subject’s pro- 
duction, Huebner observed that 74% of all article omissions in definite contexts 
with specific referents occurred in topic position. In Avery and Radi’i¢s (2007) 
sample of 7 Serbian speakers retelling a story, the definite article was omitted 
in topic position in 90% of the cases, whereas omissions in non-topic position 
amounted to 38%. Jarvis (2002) reports the same pattern in written narratives of 
L1 Finnish learners’ L2 English, and Trenkic (2002) on a written translation task 
by four groups of Serbian learners of English, ranging from lower intermediate to 
highly advanced. 

Finally, using Prince’s (1981a) scale of assumed familiarity, Sharma (2005) 
observes the following regularities in her interview data with 12 Indian speak- 
ers of English: definite articles were omitted more often with NPs referring to 
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‘evoked’ entities (referents recently mentioned or situationally salient) than with 
NPs referring to ‘inferable’ entities (e.g. where a sight or a mention of a class- 
room allows the speaker to talk about the teacher without a prior introduction); 
indefinite articles were omitted more with ‘anchored’ new referents (e.g. ‘And it 
was a policy of the restaurant not to hire anybody with beard and long hair’) than 
with ‘brand new’ referents (e.g. “We have a Shiva temple’), but overall, they were 
omitted less than definite articles in either evoked or inferable contexts. These are, 
again, reminiscent of the patterns described above. The common denominator for 
all of them seems to be that the more salient a referent is, the more likely an article 
is to be omitted. 

Why should this be so? Sharma suggests that the pragmatic considerations of 
economy with respect to the clarity of reference explain this pattern. Earlier in the 
discussion, I maintained that articles are nearly always redundant, as the identifi- 
ability of discourse referents is readily inferable from the context of use. The sug- 
gestion here, however, is that in some contexts articles are “even more redundant 
and therefore more omissible” (Sharma 2005:557). The assumption is that the 
more salient (i.e. activated, or given) a referent is, the more obviously definite 
it is perceived to be, and so more pragmatically redundant the explicit marking 
of definiteness becomes, resulting in more article omissions (see Trenkic 2002 
for a similar proposal). Sharma concludes that “clarity of discourse reference and 
economy are major considerations for [L2 speakers’] decision to use or omit an 
article” (2005: 557) and that this points to a “discourse pragmatic system of article 
use primarily for the purpose of disambiguation” (2005: 558). 

The idea of redundancy resonates through a lot of the L2 article literature. 
A similar idea is expressed by Robertson when he argues that “when the use of 
the definite article is pragmatically redundant, it is more likely to be omitted” 
(2000: 158). And Jarvis speculates that some L2 users may be following a “conven- 
tion of avoiding (what [they] perceive to be) redundant markers of definiteness 
and indefiniteness when these properties of an NP are already salient in a given 
discourse context” (2002: 416). 

In other words, all of these explanations seem to observe the inverse relation 
between the saliency of a referent on the one hand, and the level of complexity of 
the referential form produced by an L2 speaker (N vs. the N), on the other. And 
they assume that L2 users decide which form to use based on a pragmatic prin- 
ciple akin to Grice’s ‘maxim of quantity’ (1975): use a referential form that is suffi- 
ciently informative for your purpose, but not more informative than necessary.'° 


10. This in turn, makes two tacit assumptions: (a) the L2 users’ grammar allows bare nominals; 
and (b) the L2 users supply articles primarily for the purpose of expressing the concepts that 
they encode. 
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There is nothing unusual - or even L2 specific - about the principle of this 
distribution. It equally applies in first language (native speaker) production, and 
can be observed, for example, in the distribution of pronouns vs. definite descrip- 
tions in English: less complex and semantically specified referential expressions 
like pronouns (or even ellipsis) are typically used when the referent is highly sa- 
lient in memory. Semantically more specified expressions such as definite noun 
phrases are used when the referent is less salient (cf. the assumed familiarity scale 
in Prince 1981a; the givenness hierarchy in Gundel, Hedberg and Zacharski 1993; 
referent accessibility in Ariel 1990). If we imagine a saliency scale, and for conve- 
nience’s sake schematically represent just part of it covering definite contexts, this 
observation about the distribution of definite nominal forms in native speaker 
production can be summarised as in (10): 


(10) more salient < - 5 > less salient 
referent the N referent 


What the above L2 accounts suggest is that L2 speakers operate with a similar 
scale, following a similar pragmatic principle of form distribution, but, unlike na- 
tive speakers, they allow bare nominals for referring to referents whose saliency 
falls somewhere in between those referents encoded by pronouns and those en- 
coded by the N. So with respect to the choice of nominal forms in production, L1 
and L2 speakers differ only in the repertoire of available forms: 


(11) more salient < - > less salient 
referent un x the N referent 


On their own, discourse pragmatic explanations along these lines may go some 
way towards accounting for the distribution of overt articles in L2 production 
at a particular point of a learner’s development. What they leave unexplained, 
however, is the question of development. Most second language learners gradually 
improve their article production, while still preserving the pattern: articles are 
supplied in an increasing number of contexts, the omission rates go down, but, all 
other things being equal, articles are still omitted more often in reference to more 
than to less salient referents. The persistence of the pattern would suggest that the 
assumed pragmatic principle is still at work (‘omit articles if redundant’). But how 
does this square with the development which seems to run counter that principle 
(‘use articles, even if communicatively redundant’)? Do L2 learners first establish, 
and then successively revise cut-off points at which the principle applies, marking 
the definiteness status of a referent in increasingly redundant contexts? If so, what 
would the mechanism be? 
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I suggest that in order to account for both the persisting patterns of omissions, 
and for the gradual improvement in overall article suppliance across proficiency 
levels, we need more than just a pragmatic principle. The proposal outlined ear- 
lier, which rests on the assumptions that L2 articles are misanalysed as adjectives 
offers a more comprehensive explanation. 

Similar to the accounts just discussed, this proposal also assumes that dis- 
course pragmatics (and the notions of redundancy and economy) play an impor- 
tant role in shaping L2 article production. But if L2 articles are analysed as adjec- 
tives, then pragmatic considerations can only dictate their use when the concept 
they encode needs to be expressed for communicative reasons. However, unlike 
in the previous accounts, there is no assumption that explicitly marking the iden- 
tifiability status of a referent would be communicatively needed in any contexts. 
Instead, it is assumed that multiple contextual cues (linguistic and non-linguistic) 
normally conspire to make reference clear, making the use of articles nearly al- 
ways pragmatically redundant (cf. Brown 1973; Hawkins 2004). Given the general 
communicative redundancy of article use, pragmatic considerations can only be 
seen as a force in L2 article production that drives their non-suppliance - not the 
patterns of suppliance. 

What is assumed to drive L2 article production is the implicitly observed L2 
contingencies (and also, at least in part, a strategic decision to mark something 
that is, in effect, a redundant concept, i.e. definiteness). The L2 grammar allows 
both N and the N as legitimate referential expressions in the same context: L1 
contingencies and discourse-pragmatic principles favour the use of bare N; L2 
contingencies favour the use of the N. For L2 users, the two forms are competing 
in production. The observed patterns in article production (higher suppliance in 
some contexts than in others) can then be seen as the outcome of this competi- 
tion, shaped by the cognitive architecture and mechanisms involved in language 
processing. When cognitive resources in production are stretched to the limit, the 
processing of the more complex the N becomes exceedingly costly and unafford- 
able, making the simpler N a likely winner. I want to argue here that using the N 
with very salient referents is simply costly, and may not be afforded when cogni- 
tive resources don't stretch far enough. But to understand why processing the N 
with salient referents is costly, the following section introduces the Information 
Load Hypothesis (Almor 1999, 2005; Almor and Nair 2007), an account which 
stipulates more broadly how cognitive architecture and mechanisms underpin 
referential processing. 
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Information Load Hypothesis 


As already noted, the literature on first language processing has long observed 
that memory salience plays a crucial role in the use and processing of referential 
forms, in that less semantically specified referential expressions are used when 
the referent is salient, and semantically more specified expressions are used when 
referents are less salient. 

The central point that the Information Load Hypothesis (ILH) makes is that 
this inverse relation “is not a matter of an arbitrary cooperative discourse conven- 
tion but a direct outcome of the architecture of the underlying working-memo- 
ry system” (Almor 2005:288). A basic assumption on which the ILH is based is 
that there are working memory limitations in constructing and updating of the 
discourse model. During reference resolution, both the representation of a new 
referent (referential expression) and the representation of the previous discourse 
(including the representation of the referent) are simultaneously active before in- 
tegration can take place. Both representations are assumed to take some semantic 
representation space in working memory. As working memory is capacity-lim- 
ited, this means that the representations are effectively competing for the space: 
the more active one of the representations is, the less space is available, and the 
more costly the processing of the other representation. So the more salient (hence 
active) the discourse representation of the referent, the bigger chunk of the repre- 
sentational space it requires, making the processing (in production and compre- 
hension) of complex referential expressions (such as definite descriptions) more 
costly, and therefore dictating the use of simpler expressions (e.g. pronouns). 

The original formulation of the ILH makes no predictions about expressions 
that the grammar of a language does not allow, for example bare count nouns!! 
in English. However, if L2 learners analyse articles as adjectives (optional ele- 
ments of a noun phrase), then their grammar allows bare count nouns as legiti- 
mate referential expressions. And given the pragmatic redundancy of definiteness 
marking, articles-analysed-as adjectives will be elements that can be attached to a 
noun but without changing its referential domain (N and the N will have the same 
interpretation for the learner). Schematically, this can be represented as in (12): 


(12) more salient < > less salient 
it N/ the N 
referent referent 


11. ‘Bare count nouns’ are used as shorthand for “bare nouns used to refer to singular count 
referents’. As a reviewer observes, singular count nouns can be used without an article in 
English. It’s true, but when they are, they don’t have count readings (e.g. There was chicken 
all over the floor). 
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If articles are optional elements, and N and the N compete freely in production, 
the saliency of a referent and the consideration of information load that it entails 
have a role in explaining the patterns of article suppliance and omissions. The 
more salient a referent, the more representational space it takes, leaving fewer 
resources available for its linguistic encoding (the more costly the linguistic en- 
coding becomes). All other things being equal, the memory resources will be ex- 
ceeded sooner when reference is to a more salient than to a less salient referent, 
making the processing of the more complex the N unaffordable and the simpler 
and less costly article-less N more likely to win. The higher on the saliency scale a 
referent is, the higher the rate of article omission is expected: 


@ y less salient 
\> > a referent 


@ it cat / the cat 


(13) more salient < 


referent 


What about development? More cognitive resources overall are expected to be- 
come available with increased proficiency and automaticity in L2 production. 
As a consequence, article suppliance in all contexts should increase. There will 
be fewer and fewer cases where the resources are stretched so much that refer- 
ence to a very salient referent completely precludes the processing of the more 
complex the N. But when the going does get tough, the resources will still be 
exceeded sooner when reference is to a more than to a less salient referent, all 
other things being equal. Consequently, there will still be proportionately more 
article omissions with more salient than with less salient referents, despite the 
higher suppliance overall. This seems to be in line with the findings discussed in 
the previous section. 


Adjectival modification and article omissions 


Several studies observe the tendency of L2 English speakers to omit articles more 
in adjectivally premodified contexts (Art + Adj + N, e.g. the white mug) than in 
non-modified contexts (Art + N, e.g. the mug). L1 Serbian / L2 English learn- 
ers at a range of proficiency levels are shown to exhibit this pattern on both an 
oral communicative task, and a written translation task (Trenkic 2007). The same 
asymmetry is detected in spontaneous oral production of an end-state Turkish 
learner of English (Goad and White 2004). Twelve Indian English speakers (of 
Indo-Aryan L1s without a definite article) reported in Sharma (2005) produced 
the same pattern, thus demonstrating a similar outcome in a stable non-native 
variety of English. Other studies notice this asymmetry in passing, too (e.g. Young 
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1995: 162-163 for L1 Czech learners of English; Jarvis 2002:413 for L1 Finnish 
learners of English). The fact that the pattern has been found on different tasks 
and in different L2 populations suggests that the finding is fairly robust. 

This pattern fits well with the proposal developed above. According to it, L2 
articles are analysed as adjectives, and L2 grammars allow as legitimate referential 
phrases both article-less NPs (e.g. N or Adj + N) and their counterparts with ar- 
ticles (the/a + N or the/a + Adj + N). These pairs of referential expressions (N vs 
the/a N; Adj + N vs the/a + Adj + N) compete in production. The outcome of the 
competition is partly determined by the cognitive architecture and mechanisms 
involved in language processing, and especially by the capacity-limited working 
memory. The demand on the memory resources made by other concurrent rep- 
resentations and processes may cause the processing of more complex referential 
expressions (with articles) to become unaffordable, leaving simpler expressions 
(without articles) as winners. In the previous section we have observed how this 
mechanism accounts for higher article omissions with more than with less sa- 
lient referents. The same principle accounts for higher article omissions in ad- 
jectivally modified contexts compared to non-modified ones. As a sequence with 
an extra element of meaning, the/a + Adj + N (and Adj + N) will always require 
more processing space than the simpler the/a + N (and N). The space available for 
referential processing within the capacity-limited cognitive resources will vary 
depending on other concurrent demands. However, fewer concurrent demands 
are needed to encroach on the space required for linguistically encoding the/a + 
Adj + N than on the space needed for the/a + N. All other things being equal, this 
means that the article-less Adj + N will win over the/a + Adj + N more often than 
the article-less N over the/a N. This is indeed the pattern described above.” 

Two alternative proposals suggested in the literature to account for this pat- 
tern are briefly discussed below. 


Prosodic transfer explanation 


In discussing the higher level of article omissions in Art + Adj + N contexts com- 
pared to Art + N contexts in the production of their subject SD, Goad and White 
(2004) invoke a prosodic transfer account. They argue that Turkish, the L1 of their 
subject, does not have a prosodic structure necessary to represent articles in Eng- 
lish, and while an L1 Turkish structure could be easily adapted to prosodically 


12. A reviewer rightly notes that this proposal would predict that NP + relative clause contexts 
should also give rise to more article omissions than simple Art + N contexts, and that there 
should be even higher article omissions when more than one adjective modifies a noun (Art + 
Adj + Adj + N). These are valid predictions that future research should explore. 
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represent English articles in Art + N contexts, this is not the case for the Art + Adj + 
N contexts. This, they argue, and not any syntactic problem, is the reason why their 
subject omits more articles in adjectivally modified nominal environments. 

This explanation, however, does not easily transfer to some other L2 popula- 
tions. L1 Serbian learners of L2 English in Trenkic (2007) show the same asym- 
metry, yet their L1 has a prosodic representation equivalent to the one used for 
articles in English (Zec 2005).! Furthermore, the pattern has been observed in 
written production as well (Jarvis 2002; Trenkic 2007), for which a prosodic ac- 
count cannot easily offer a suitable explanation. 


Statistical explanation 


Count singular nouns do not normally occur without determiners in English. 
The contingency between them is therefore strong. Adjectives, however, can 
modify not only count singular nouns, but also non-count and plural nouns 
in indefinite contexts, when they are not preceded by a determiner. The contin- 
gency between adjectives and articles is therefore weaker. Implicit learning of 
these probabilities may, and probably does, play a part in L2 article production. 
There is, however, little research in this area, and future studies would need to 
explore this type of contingency learning through modelling connectionist net- 
works simulating L2 contexts. 

However, even if future research confirms statistical learning as a contribut- 
ing factor for this pattern, this would not rule out syntactic misanalysis as anoth- 
er factor. Furthermore, it is not clear at present how contingency learning alone 
would explain higher levels of article omissions with more than with less salient 
referents, discussed earlier. 


Summary on patterns of article omissions 


This section started with the observation that the two commonest patterns of article 
omissions documented in the previous literature involve higher article omissions 
in Art + Adj + N than in Art + N sequences, and also higher omissions with more 


13. In the framework of prosodic phonology, the English articles are classified as free clitics, i.e. 
functional elements that link directly to the phonological phrase (PPh): [pp,, the [,wq woman]]. 
Turkish is argued to have no elements that prosodify as free clitics; the quasi-indefinite article 
bir is said to prosodify as an affixal clitic, ie. involving adjunction to a prosodic word (PWd): 
[ppp Lpwa bit [pwa adam]]] Cone man’). Serbian monosyllabic demonstratives, however, prosod- 


ify in the same way as English articles, i.e. as free clitics: [,,, ta [pw, Zena]] (‘that womar). 
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than with less salient referents. Both patterns were shown to be compatible with 
the account assuming a syntactic misanalysis of L2 articles as adjectives, and a free 
competition between referential expression with and without articles. Production 
makes demands on the capacity-limited working memory resources; when con- 
current processes start to encroach on the space needed for referential processing, 
more complex referential expressions with articles become too costly to produce. 
In the case of adjectivally modified nominal phrases, the extra semantic detail in 
the representation of a referential expression makes additional demands on the 
cognitive resources, and so, all other things being equal, the required processing 
space is exceeded sooner by other concurrent demands, and articles omitted more 
often. With respect to the higher omissions of articles with more than with less 
salient referents, it was shown that salient referents make more demand on work- 
ing memory resources, thus leaving less representational space for linguistically 
encoding the referent, and leading to higher article omission rates. 


Research on article substitution errors 


The focus of the discussion so far has been on patterns of article omissions. How- 
ever, if L2 articles are misanalysed as adjectives, interesting predictions emerge 
regarding article substitution errors as well. Earlier, articles were defined as be- 
longing to a syntactic class determiner whose primary function is to structurally, 
or grammatically, signal a nominal phrase. Due to their historical sources, they 
may also signal the identifiability status of a discourse referent, understood as 
the referent’s existence and uniqueness within a pragmatically delimited domain 
mutually manifest to speaker and hearer in real time. 

It is important to note that in terms of discourse identifiability, it is a referent’s 
existence and uniqueness within a domain, and no other attributes of the refer- 
ent, that constitute the criteria for identifiability. The identifiability of a discourse 
referent is not related to either the speaker's or the hearer’s ability to determine 
its ‘real world’ or ‘objective’ identity. Example (14), borrowed from C. Lyons 
(1999: 10) illustrates this: 


(14) Weare looking for the vandals who broke into the office last night. 


The identity of the persons referred to in (14) is unlikely to be known to either the 
speaker or the hearer, but as discourse referents, the vandals are uniquely identifi- 
able: they are uniquely identifiable in the sense that their existence and unique- 
ness (in the maximal set sense) hold relative to the discourse-defined domain of 
‘vandals who broke into the office last night’ 
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Adjectives, on the other hand, modify nouns and by doing so tell us some- 
thing about entities being talked about and their properties. An adjective with 
the meaning ‘definite’ would thus imply that an entity being talked about can be 
identified, i.e. that it has properties that make it identifiable. An adjective with the 
meaning ‘indefinite’ would similarly imply that an entity being talked about can- 
not be identified. If the is analysed as an adjective with the meaning ‘definite’ and 
a as an adjective meaning ‘indefinite, then their use would signal that the entity 
being talked about can or cannot be identified, on the everyday, common sense, 
understanding of this word: 


(15) the woman = a woman that can be identified (in some way) 
a woman = a woman that cannot be identified 


Unlike the discourse identifiability of referents, where the only criteria are the 
existence and uniqueness of a referent within a discourse pragmatic domain, the 
criteria for objective identifiability are much broader. Something can be viewed 
as being identifiable because it is physically present (‘the one you can see’); or 
because it has been previously mentioned (‘the one I already told you about’). 
Something that is inherently more imaginable may also be judged to be more 
identifiable (‘you'll know one when you see one’) than something that does not 
have a stable / imaginable form. Finally we normally think of people as being 
identifiable if we can recognise them based on some personal attributes (e.g. their 
name, their physical appearance, etc.). 

Applying the criteria for objective identifiability to the production of L2 arti- 
cles would lead to correct article choices in some contexts. When the criteria con- 
verge, one would expect the correct article to be chosen consistently. When the 
criteria compete, however, some suggesting identifiability (e.g. familiarity with 
a referent’s name) and others the lack of it (e.g. referents not previously intro- 
duced), one would expect the outcome to be more variable, depending on which 
criterion prevails on a particular occasion of use. Findings reported in the previ- 
ous literature are indeed consistent with this prediction. 

Evidence for the imagibility of referents having an effect on article substitution 
errors is reported in Trenkic (2002). In this study, 4 groups of L1 Serbian / L2 Eng- 
lish learners, ranging from lower intermediate to highly advanced, were found to 
overuse the definite article in indefinite contexts. However, they did so selectively. 
When reference was to a concrete object with stable and clearly defined form (‘first 
order entities’ in J. Lyons 1977, e.g. Tm expecting a letter’), the definite article was 
used in indefinite contexts in 12.5% of the cases in the most proficient group and 
in 31% of the cases in the least proficient group. In contrast, when reference was 
to abstract concepts which may be identified and referred to as individuals, but 
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whose form is less stable from one instantiation to another (‘second order entities, 
J. Lyons 1977), the participants were more accurate in marking them as indefinite 
(e.g. Tm expecting a disaster’). Inappropriate marking of referents as definite in 
these contexts ranged from 2% to 9% only. 

Previous research also offers evidence consistent with the view that the as- 
sumed familiarity with referents’ identifying attributes is a factor in L2 learn- 
ers’ article choices. Illustrative examples of the application of this criterion can 
be found in Butler’s (2002) data. Japanese learners of English completed a cloze 
test and were then asked to reflect and comment on their article choices. In 16, 
the learner’s comment in (b) offers an explanation for the underlined article 
choice in (a): 


(16) a. ... For example, the world’s first novel, called The Tale of Genji, was 
written almost 100 years ago by the Japanese noblewoman... 
b. “This was written by Shikibu Murasaki. Because this woman is specific, 
it should be the. (Butler 2002: 459) 


The learner reasons that the definite article is appropriate because the referent is, 
in his words, ‘specific. On the everyday sense of this word, this means that enough 
detail is known so as to allow its precise identification (cf. Crowther 1995). The 
learner also gives a clue of what allows this precise identification: the fact that the 
name of the person in question is known. So it is the assumed familiarity with the 
referent’s name that, for the learner, justifies the choice of the definite article. 

Data from Ionin, Ko and Wexler’s study (2004) seems to lend further and 
more systematic support for this pattern. The participants in their study, Russian 
and Korean learners of English, tended to overuse the on a forced choice elicita- 
tion task when the speaker's familiarity with the referent’s identifying attributes 
was stated, as in (17), but not when the speaker denied his familiarity with the 
referent, as in (18): 


(17) Gary: I heard that you just started college. How do you like it? 
Melissa: It’s great. My classes are very interesting. 
Gary: That’s wonderful. And do you have fun outside of class? 
Melissa: Yes. In fact, today Pm having dinner with (a, the, --) girl from my 
class - her name is Angela and she is really nice. 


(18) Professor Clark: ’'m looking for Professor Anne Peterson. 
Secretary: I'm afraid she is busy. She has office hours right now. 


14. A reviewer suggests that one of the formal definitions of specificity should be adopted here. 
However, it seems unlikely that the learner used the term specific in a theoretical way, and far 
more plausible that an everyday meaning of that word was intended. 
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Professor Clark: What is she doing? 
Secretary: She is meeting with (a, the, --) student, but I don’t know who 
itas.? 


These results are consistent with the suggestion that L2 articles are analysed as 
adjectives, and hence that the objective identifiability of a referent is a factor in L2 
learners’ article choices. 

Ionin et al. (2004), however, offer a different explanation, based within the 
framework of universal grammar (UG). They classify the critical nominal context 
in (17) as [-definite; +specific], and the one in (18) as [-definite; —specific], speci- 
ficity here being defined in Fodor and Sag’s (1982) terms as the speaker having a 
referent in mind and intending to refer to it.!° Ionin et al. also postulate the exis- 
tence of a semantic parameter called the Article Choice Parameter (ACP), with 
two possible settings: the definiteness setting and the specificity setting. In other 
words, in some languages, like English, articles signal (in)definiteness and are 
neutral with respect to specificity, and in other languages, like Samoan, articles 
are markers of specificity, and are neutral with respect to definiteness. Assum- 
ing this difference, Ionin et al. (2004) suggest that L2 learners fluctuate between 
the two settings of the ACP, sometimes associating articles with definiteness, and 
sometimes with specificity. In contexts like (17) where the value of definiteness 
and specificity clash, learners fluctuate in their article choices, depending on 
which setting is accessed on a particular occasion. In contexts like (18) where 
both features have the same value, the correct article is triggered irrespective of 
which setting is accessed. 

Assuming that the classification of the context in (18) as [-specific] was ap- 
propriate (though see Trenkic 2008 for why it should be reclassified as [+spe- 
cific]), the results from Ionin et al’s study seem consistent with either explanation. 
To determine whether the observed fluctuation in article choices was conditioned 
by the two settings of a UG parameter, or by whether familiarity with the refer- 
ent’s ‘real-world identity’ was claimed or denied, we need contexts that would 
tease these factors apart. The only formal specificity marker in English is the so- 
called indefinite introductory this (Prince 1981b), which is stylistically appropri- 


15. The participants also overused the indefinite article in definite contexts when the speaker 
denied that she knew the identity of the person being talked about, but not when the speaker's 
familiarity with the person being talked about was stated. For ease of exposition I only discuss 
indefinite contexts here. See Ionin et al. 2004 and Trenkic 2008 for details on definite contexts. 


16. Ionin et al. (2004: 5) stipulate that “[i]fa Determiner Phrase (DP) of the form [D NP] is... 
[+specific], then the speaker intends to refer to a unique individual in the set denoted by the NP 
and considers this individual to possess some noteworthy property”. 
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ate only in a limited number of contexts (e.g. “This guy enters a pub and orders a 
vodka...’). If a referent can be introduced into discourse as this N, then the con- 
text can be safely classified as [+specific] (the speaker has a referent in mind and 
intends to refer to it).!” Trenkic (2008) devised a number of scenarios in which 
native speakers of British English were happy to accept the introduction of a new 
referent in the form this N, while at the same time the speaker's acquaintance with 
the person being talked about was denied: 


(19) [office gossip] 
Emma: ... and what about the others? 
Sue: Well, Bob is single, Dave's married, and Peter... He’s engaged to a / this 
merchant banker, but nobody knows who she is or what she’s like. 


If L2 learners’ article choices are influenced by the options allowed by the pos- 
tulated article choice parameter, then we would expect learners to overuse the 
definite article here, just as in (17). This is because both contexts are [-definite] 
and [+specific]. If on the other hand, learners’ choices are biased by whether the 
speaker's familiarity with the referent’s identifying attributes are claimed or de- 
nied, then, similarly to (18), no overuse of the definite article would be expected: 
the speaker’s familiarity with the referent is denied in both (19) and (18). 

In semi-replications of Ionin et al’s (2004) study which included the test items 
from that study plus additional items following the template in (19), Trenkic 
(2008) and Pongpairoj and Trenkic (2007) explored, respectively, the behaviour of 
L1 Chinese and L1 Thai learners of English. Both studies found that the definite 
article was not significantly overused when reference was specific yet the speaker 
denied her familiarity with the referent (as in (19)). The participants overused the 
definite article in indefinite contexts significantly more when the familiarity with 
the referent’s identifying attributes was explicitly stated (as in (17)), than when the 
familiarity was explicitly denied, irrespective of whether the context was specific 
(as in (19)) or non-specific (as in (18)). Therefore, it seems safe to conclude that the 
patterns observed in Ionin et al. (2004) were, in fact, an effect of what the speaker 
was explicitly saying about her familiarity with the person being talked about. 

In sum, the patterns reported in this section are consistent with the view that 
12 learners analyse English articles as adjectives with referential meanings of 
‘definite’ and ‘indefinite; thus applying various aspects of objective identifiability 
as the criteria for use. Note that even though some of the studies focused on the 
imagibility of referents as a factor of identifiability and others on assumed famil- 
iarity with referents’ identifying attributes, it is likely that all L2 learners weigh 


17. Indefinite introductory this is a stylistically restricted choice. When it can't be used, it is most 
often because the choice is stylistically inappropriate, not because the context is non-specific. 
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all of the competing criteria in arriving at their decision about which article to 
use. If, for example, imagibility was the only factor affecting article choices of 
learners in Trenkic (2002), then we would expect a definite article to occur in all 
indefinite contexts where the referent was a first order entity, and an appropri- 
ate use of the indefinite article whenever reference was to second order entities. 
This clearly does not happen. Reference to first order entities only increases the 
probability of a learner honing in on the criterion of identifiability, but does not 
exclude his awareness of other competing criteria which may give rise to a differ- 
ent outcome. 


Conclusion 


The aim of this chapter was to contribute to our understanding of why L2 article 
production often differs from the target language norm, and in particular what 
determines the patterns of omission and substitution errors documented in the 
existing literature. Building on the account developed in Trenkic (2007, 2008) it 
was proposed that the observed patterns are the outcome of a syntactic misanaly- 
sis of articles as adjectives. The strength of this proposal is its ability to account for 
a wide range of L2 behaviour - for a number of asymmetries in article omissions 
which most of the existing literature has treated as unrelated, and for the pattern 
of substitution errors, too. The proposal also offers a principled way of accounting 
for development in L2 article production, on the one hand, and the persistence of 
the documented patterns over proficiency levels, on the other. 
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Article use and generic reference 


Parallels between L1- and L2-acquisition 


Tania Ionin and Silvina Montrul 


This article examines L2-acquisition of generic reference with plural noun 
phrases. Languages with articles differ in whether they use bare plurals 
(English) or definite plurals (Spanish) for generic reference. Previous literature 
(Pérez-Leroux et al. 2004) showed that young English-acquiring children allow 
the “Spanish” option, overaccepting the generic interpretation of English defi- 
nite plurals. It is hypothesized that similar overacceptance occurs for L2-English 
learners from an article-less L1, Korean. Results of a truth-value judgment task 
provide support for this hypothesis. Although many L1-Korean L2-English 
learners are successful in acquiring the properties of English generic reference, 
it is shown that many of those who are not target-like adopt the “Spanish” 
option of generic reference with definite plurals. Possible reasons for this pat- 
tern are discussed, and parallels are drawn between L1- and L2-acquisition. 


Introduction 


The past three decades have seen much work on the second language acquisi- 
tion of English articles (e.g., Dirdal 2005; Goad and White 2004; Hawkins et al. 
2006; Huebner 1983, 1985; Ionin, Ko and Wexler 2004; Ionin, Zubizarreta and 
Bautista Maldonado 2008; Leung 2001; Master 1987; Parrish 1987; Robertson 
2000; Thomas 1989; Young 1996; Trenkic 2007, 2008). Recent literature on ar- 
ticles in L2-English has examined such issues as the conditions on article omis- 
sion (Robertson 2000; Trenkic 2007), access to semantic universals (Ionin et al. 
2004, 2008), the role of cognitive strategies (Trenkic 2007, 2008), and the role of 
prosody (Goad and White 2004). 

Nearly all of the recent work on L2-acquisition of articles has looked at articles 
in non-generic environments, such as those exemplified in (1)-(2). While (1) il- 
lustrates the distinction between definite and indefinite articles in first vs. second- 
mention contexts, (2) illustrates the specificity distinction with indefinites (for 
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overviews of article semantics in non-generic environments, see Hawkins 1978; 
Heim 1991; Lyons 1999; for studies of L2-acquisition of definiteness and specific- 
ity, see Ionin et al. 2004, 2008; Hawkins et al. 2006, among others). Importantly, 
neither sentence in (1)-(2) makes a generic statement about cars or writers. 


(1) Alice bought a car. The car is red. 


(2) I would like to meet a famous writer... 
a. +specific: ...the one my friends told me about. 
b. -specific: ...I don't care, which one. 


In this paper, we focus on generic uses of English noun phrases, exemplified in 
(3). All three statements in (3) make statements about the generic properties of 
lions, rather than discussing particular lions that are known to the speaker or 
hearer. Early work on L2-acquisition (Huebner 1983, 1985; Master 1987; Thomas 
1989) typically grouped all generic noun phrases together, without distinguishing 
between singular indefinite generics (3a), singular definite generics (3b) and bare 
plural generics (3c). However, the three types of generics are in fact not inter- 
changeable: as shown in (4), definite singulars and bare plurals, but not indefinite 
singulars, can be used with kind predicates such as extinct. 


(3) a. A lion is a dangerous animal. 
b. The lion is a dangerous animal. 
c. Lions are dangerous animals. 


(4) a. #A dodo bird is extinct. 
b. The dodo bird is extinct. 
c. Dodo birds are extinct. 


Krifka et al. (1995) capture the facts in (3)-(4) by showing that genericity can 
arise from two different sources: kind reference by the subject vs. the reading of 
a sentence as “characterizing” Characterizing sentences contrast with particular 
sentences: while A dog is barking makes a statement about a particular dog, its 
counterpart A dog barks makes a statement about dogs in general. According to 
Krifka et al., singular indefinites receive generic readings only when they occur in 
characterizing sentences: for instance, the characterizing sentence in (3a) can be 
paraphrased as “A lion is characteristically (typically/usually/as a rule) a danger- 
ous animal”. In contrast, the sentences in (4) are not characterizing: (4a) cannot 
be paraphrased as “A dodo bird is characteristically (typically/usually/as a rule) 
extinct” The source of genericity in (4) is different: since be extinct is a kind predi- 
cate (only kinds, not individuals, can be extinct), the subject must denote a kind. 
This denotation is available for both singular definites and bare plurals: (4b-c) 
can be paraphrased as “Members of the kind ‘dodo bird’ are extinct” This read- 
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ing is not available to singular indefinites (4a). See Krifka et al. (1995) as well as 
Vergnaud and Zubizarreta (1992) on further distinctions between bare plural and 
singular definite generics. 

For the purposes of the present paper, we are going to be concerned only 
with plural generics, such as those exemplified in (3c) and (4c). We will follow 
prior proposals concerning cross-linguistic variation in article use with plural ge- 
neric NPs, and ask whether L2-English learners who come from an article-less L1 
(Korean) can acquire the target properties of English generic reference. We com- 
pare our findings both to findings on L1-acquisition of generic reference (Pérez- 
Leroux, Munn, Schmitt, and Delrish 2004) and to findings of L2-acquisition of 
specific reference (Ionin et al. 2004, 2008). The study reported here is part of a 
larger project which also examines the role of L1-transfer in the acquisition of 
generic reference by L2-learners whose L1 has articles (Ionin and Montrul, under 
review; Ionin, Montrul and Crivos, under review). 


Background: Plural generics 
Cross-linguistic variation with plural generics 


It is well-known that languages which have articles vary parametrically in wheth- 
er or not they use articles with plural generics. On one side, we have English, 
where genericity is expressed by bare plurals. As discussed earlier, (5a), with a 
bare plural, is a statement about lions in general. In contrast, (5b), with a definite 
plural, cannot be a statement about lions in general: the only reading available to 
(5b) is that some salient lions (e.g., the lions in this zoo) are dangerous — the same 
reading which is available to the demonstrative plural in (5c).' This reading is not 
available to (5a), which cannot be a statement about a specific group of lions: bare 
plurals in English cannot have specific reference.” 


1. Throughout this paper, we employ the term “demonstrative plural” for plural expressions of 
the form “these NP”, the term “definite plural” for plural expressions of the form “the NP’, and 
the term “bare plural” for determiner-less plural NPs. 


2. Bare plurals can, on the other hand, have existential readings, as in “Lions are on my lawn’, 
which can be paraphrased as “There are / there exist lions on my lawn’. While individual-level 
predicates such as be dangerous force bare plurals in subject position to have generic readings, 
stage-level predicates such as be on my lawn force bare plurals to have existential readings (see 
Kratzer 1995). For more discussion of existential and generic readings of English bare plurals, 
and the relationship between the two, see Carlson (1977) and Chierchia (1998), among others. 
In the present paper, our focus is on the generic readings only; the predicates in all our test 
sentences are individual-level, thus excluding the possibility of an existential reading. 
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(5) a. Lions are dangerous. [Vv generic reference, *specific reference] 
b. The lions are dangerous. [*generic reference, Vspecific reference] 
c. These lions are dangerous. [*generic reference, Vspecific reference] 


The contrast between bare plurals and definite plurals can be further seen in (6), 
where the kind predicate be common requires the subject NP to have generic rath- 
er than specific reference, and hence can be used with bare plurals only. 


(6) (#The) pelicans are common on the California coast. 


Unlike English, (most) Romance languages use definite plurals for generic refer- 
ence, as shown in (7) for Spanish. Preverbal bare plurals are ungrammatical (7a), 
while definite plurals have both specific and generic readings (7b), in contrast to 
demonstrative plurals, which have only specific readings available to them (7c). 
As expected, kind predicates like be common require definite plurals (7d). 


(7) a. *Leones son peligrosos. 

lions are dangerous 
b. Los _ leones son peligrosos. 

the-pL lions are dangerous 

“The lions are dangerous: [Vspecific reference, Vgeneric reference] 
c. Estos leones son peligrosos. 

these lions are dangerous. 

“These lions are dangerous: [Vspecific reference, *generic reference] 
d. *(Los) pelicanos son comunes en la_ costa de California. 

the-pL pelicans are common on the coast of California. 

‘Pelicans are common on the California coast? 


Finally, for languages which lack articles altogether, such as Korean, the choice 
between bare and definite plural generics does not arise. In Korean, a bare plural 
typically has a generic meaning (8a); alternatively, the generic meaning can also 
be expressed with a bare singular NP (see Kim 2003, 2005; Kwon and Zribi-Hertz 
2004; Nemoto 2005 on whether generic readings are available only to bare singu- 
lars in Korean, or to bare plurals as well; our informants found the generic reading 
of (8a) to be perfectly natural). According to Nemoto (2005), bare plurals can also 
have specific reference, when used anaphorically: for instance, the bare plural in 
(8a) can refer to a previously mentioned group of lions. However, three Korean 
informants consulted for our study found the anaphoric reading of bare plurals 
in sentences like (8a) to be difficult to obtain, and preferred the generic reading. 
One informant noted that the specific reading becomes available in the presence 
of a contrastive context, as in “The lions are dangerous, but the tigers are not”. The 
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anaphoric reading in Korean can of course also be expressed with a demonstra- 
tive, just as in English (8b). 


(8) a. Saja-tul-i wihumha-ta 
Lion-PL-suBy dangerous-DECL 


‘Lions are dangerous / ‘The lions are dangerous: [V generic, ?specific] 
b. Ku — saja-tul-i wihumha-ta. 

That lion-pL-susy dangerous-DECL 

“Those lions are dangerous: [*generic, Vspecific] 


A semantic framework for generic reference 


An influential (albeit much-critiqued, as we will see below) proposal that aims 
to capture the three-way difference between English, Romance and classifier lan- 
guages like Korean, is that of Chierchia (1998). Chierchia proposes the existence 
of the Nominal Mapping Parameter (NMP), whose settings govern whether bare 
NPs in a language can denote arguments, predicates, or both, with important em- 
pirical implications. 

In [-argument, +predicate] languages like Italian, French and Spanish, bare 
NPs may not be arguments: only DPs may be arguments, so the D® position is 
obligatory, resulting in widespread use of overt determiners. There is some varia- 
tion among the [-argument, +predicate] languages in the availability of null de- 
terminers (Chierchia argues that these are allowed in Italian and Spanish, but not 
in French), but DPs with a null D° obligatorily have an existential interpretation 
(see Chierchia 1998 for an account of this, and for the precise licensing conditions 
on null D®°). The only way to obtain generic reference is through a definite DP, 
hence the pattern in (7). 

In contrast, in a [+targument, +predicate] language like English, bare NPs can 
be arguments, but only if they denote kinds - hence the availability of generic 
reference for bare plurals ((5a) and (6)). In order to have specific reference, the 
NP must become a DP - through an overt determiner if one is available (as in 
English), or through a type-shifting operation if no determiner is available (as 
in Russian). The difference between definite articles in Romance and English is 
then formulated as follows. In English, the definite article lexicalizes the con- 
cept of maximality (ie., the definite article selects the maximal element in the 
set denoted by the NP, so that the lions must refer to the entire set of lions in the 
discourse). In contrast, Romance definite articles lexicalize both maximality and 
kind-reference (on the latter reading, the definite article selects the kind whose 
members have the property denoted by the NP, so that los leones can denote the 
kind whose members are lions). In principle, this account does not rule out the 
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generic interpretation of definite plurals as well as bare plurals in English: what 
prevents the definite determiner the in English from lexicalizing kind-reference 
as well as maximality? Chierchia’s answer to this question is the Avoid Structure 
principle, which says that when a bare NP and a DP would have the same mean- 
ing (e.g., when both lions and the lions can potentially denote the entire kind 
‘lions’), the simpler structure (the bare NP) is always the one chosen. A different 
answer is provided by Dayal (2004), who adopts Chierchia’s semantic framework 
but not the Avoid Structure principle. On Dayal’s account, there is a scale of defi- 
niteness, so that languages may choose to lexicalize only the reading of definite- 
ness (maximality) on definite determiners (as in English), or both the definite 
and kind readings (as in Spanish). Support for Dayal’s proposal comes from Ger- 
man, where both bare and definite plurals can have generic reference (Krifka et al. 
1995), posing a challenge to Chierchia’s Avoid Structure principle (see Ionin and 
Montrul, under review, for more discussion). 

Finally, in [+argument, -predicate] languages like Chinese, Japanese and 
Korean, bare nominals are allowed as arguments and have a mass denotation. 
Chierchia predicts that languages with this NMP setting are characterized by a 
cluster of properties, including free occurrence of bare arguments, the presence 
of a generalized classifier system, no mass/count distinction, and no (or at least 
no obligatory) plural morphology. However, recent literature has shown that this 
generalization does not entirely hold: classifier languages are not necessarily char- 
acterized by lack of “true” plural marking and/or by lack of a mass-count distinc- 
tion (see Kim 2005; Kwon and Zribi-Hertz 2004 and Nemoto 2005 on Korean; 
Cheng and Sybesma 1999; Li 1999; Nakanishi and Tomioka 2004 and Nemoto 
2005 on other classifier languages; see Lardiere 2009, for an overview of plural 
marking in classifier languages). 

As seen above, the NMP has received much criticism, and its predictions have 
not been fully borne out, especially with regard to classifier languages like Ko- 
rean. At the same time, the semantic operations proposed by Chierchia (1998) to 
account for the distribution of bare and definite NPs have proved quite influen- 
tial (see, e.g., Dayal 2004). In the present paper, we adopt Chierchia’s semantic 
framework without adopting the particular formulation of the NMP. Following 
Chierchia and Dayal, we assume that definite articles cross-linguistically can 
encode either definiteness (maximality) alone (as in English), or definiteness as 
well as kind-reference (as in Spanish). Regardless of whether the NMP is the cor- 
rect formulation of this difference, the basic task of Korean-speaking learners of 
English remains the same: first, to learn that English has articles; and second, to 
decide whether the English definite article encodes only definiteness, or kind- 
reference as well. This learning task is very similar to the one faced by children 
acquiring English as their native language. We turn to this next. 
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Plural generics in first language acquisition 


A number of recent studies have examined generic reference in L1-acquisition, 
with a particular focus on the interpretation of bare vs. definite plurals. Gelman 
and Raman (2003) tested two- to four-year-old English-acquiring children on 
their ability to use determiners as a cue to NP interpretation. The children would 
be shown a picture of two tiny elephants, and asked either a specific question 
(“Are the elephants big or small?”, target answer “small”) or a generic question 
(“Are elephants big or small?”, target answer “big”). Gelman and Raman found 
that the children appropriately differentiated between the specific and generic 
questions most of the time, interpreting bare plurals as generic and definite plu- 
rals as specific. However, the children did exhibit error rates in both directions: 
specific questions received generic responses between 5 and 10% of the time, 
while generic questions received specific responses between 16% and 27% of the 
time. As Gelman and Raman state, the non-generic reading was the more salient 
one in this task, since it was supported by a picture of the specific referents. The 
saliency of the specific reading in comparison to the generic reading may explain 
why the children were more accurate answering specific questions than answer- 
ing generic questions. 

Ina study with older children, Pérez-Leroux et al. (2004) probed the interpre- 
tation of definite plurals in the L1-acquisition of both English and Spanish in light 
of the NMP. Under Chierchia’s (1998) proposal, only the Avoid Structure principle 
prevents English the from encoding kind-reference as well as definiteness (see 
above). Pérez-Leroux et al. hypothesized that English-acquiring children would 
not always obey this principle, and as a result, would sometimes allow definite 
plurals to have a generic interpretation. At the same time, the acceptance rate 
of definite plurals with generic reference was expected to be lower for English- 
acquiring children than for Spanish-acquiring children, given that this is a fully 
grammatical option only for the latter group. 

Pérez-Leroux et al. tested preschool-age children, who would be told a story, 
accompanied by pictures, about two animals that were unusual for their kind - 
e.g., tigers that preferred carrots to meat, or zebras that had spots instead of stripes. 
The children would then be asked a question such as “Do the zebras have spots?”. 
On the specific interpretation, the target response is “yes”; on the generic inter- 
pretation (not available in English, but available in Spanish), the target response 
is “no”. Pérez-Leroux et al. found that both groups of children had a preference 
for the generic interpretation of definite plurals: the Spanish-acquiring children 
gave a response consistent with the generic interpretation about 85% of the time, 
while the English-acquiring children did so about 70% of the time - unlike a 
control group of native English-speaking adults, who allowed definite plurals to 
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have generic reference less than 10% of the time. Although the English-acquiring 
children correctly assigned the generic interpretation to bare plurals (answering 
questions like “Do zebras have spots?” correctly more than 90% of the time), the 
availability of generic readings for bare plurals did not cause the children to disal- 
low generic readings for definite plurals. 

Strikingly, the rates of generic interpretation for definite plurals were much 
higher in the Pérez-Leroux et al. study than in the Gelman and Raman study, 
even though the latter tested younger children. The task differences are most 
likely to blame. The task used by Gelman and Raman was biased in favor of 
the specific reading of the plural, as noted above. In contrast, the task used by 
Pérez-Leroux et al. was biased in favor of the generic reading of the plural (see 
the critique in Serratrice, Sorace, Filiaci and Baldo 2007). One potential method- 
ological confound of Pérez-Leroux et al.’s study was the fact that the animals in 
the pictures were introduced by name, as in “Zippy the zebra and Suzy the zebra 
are spotted.” As a result, it would be most natural to refer back to the zebras as 
“Zippy and Suzy”. Referring back to them as “the zebras” was infelicitous, and 
this could have led the children to misinterpret “the zebras” as referring to the 
entire kind of zebras, instead. Pérez-Leroux et al. corrected this problem in a sec- 
ond experiment, in which first names were omitted (instead, the animals would 
be introduced simply as “two zebras”). In this experiment (with 3-to-5-year-old 
English-speaking children), the rate of generic responses went down to 40%, 
which however is still higher than the result obtained by Gelman and Raman. 

Serratrice et al. (2007) examined the interpretation of both bare and definite 
plurals among older (six- to ten-year-old) children, English-Italian and Spanish- 
Italian bilinguals as well as English-speaking and Italian-speaking monolinguals. 
They used an acceptability judgment task, in which the children would view a 
picture and hear sentences that they had to judge as acceptable or unacceptable. 
Sentences targeting the specific interpretation began with “Here”, as in “Here, the 
strawberries are red” (grammatical) vs. “Here, strawberries are red” (ungram- 
matical). Sentences targeting the generic interpretation began with “In general’, 
as in “In general, sharks are dangerous” (grammatical) vs. “In general, the sharks 
are dangerous” (ungrammatical). Of particular interest to us here are the results 
from the English version of the study. Both English-monolingual and English- 
Italian bilingual children performed significantly worse than English-monolin- 
gual adults: the children accepted both generic and specific interpretation of both 
definite and bare plurals. Serratrice et al. suggest that the children disregarded 
the pragmatics of the adjunct (“here” vs. “in general”) and conjured up a context 
in which the sentence would be grammatical. In contrast, monolingual Italian 
children, as well as Spanish-Italian bilinguals, were at ceiling at rejecting bare plu- 
rals with both generic and specific interpretation in Italian, since bare plurals are 
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ungrammatical in preverbal position in both Italian and Spanish (see Serratrice et 
al. 2007 for evidence that English-Italian bilinguals showed cross-linguistic influ- 
ence from English into Italian). 

To sum up, the literature on L1-acquisition of generic reference in English is 
somewhat inconclusive. On the one hand, there is evidence that children differen- 
tiate between bare plurals and definite plurals, assigning generic reference to the 
former and specific reference to the latter as early as age 2;8 (Gelman and Raman 
2003). On the other hand, children exhibit a tendency to overaccept both the 
specific readings of bare plurals (Gelman and Raman 2003) and the generic read- 
ings of definite plurals (Pérez-Leroux et al. 2004). Finally, when children are asked 
to make judgments about grammatical acceptability of bare and definite plurals, 
rather than answer informational questions, the results, even with children as old 
as ten, are far from target-like (Serratrice et al. 2007). 


Motivation for the present study 


The findings summarized in the previous section have interesting implications for 
the L2-acquisition English articles by speakers of an article-less L1 like Korean. 
While there are obvious differences between young English-acquiring children 
and adult L1-Korean L2-English learners, the two populations do have something 
in common: namely, that both populations start out with no articles, and have 
to learn how articles are used in generic as well as non-generic environments. 
Within the semantic framework of Chierchia (1998) and Dayal (2004), both L1- 
English children and L1-Korean L2-English adults have to learn the following 
properties: (a) English has a definite article, which must be used in definite con- 
texts; and (b) the definite article lexicalizes only definiteness (maximality) and not 
kind-reference. The empirical results of these two properties are, respectively, that 
(a) only definite plurals, and not bare plurals, have specific reference; and (b) only 
bare plurals, and not definite plurals, have generic reference. 

As seen in the previous section, young English-acquiring children make er- 
rors with regard to both properties: children sometimes misinterpret bare plurals 
as specific (Gelman and Raman 2003), and sometimes misinterpret definite plu- 
rals as generic (Pérez-Leroux et al. 2004). Given the many methodological dif- 
ferences between the two studies, it is impossible to know whether the different 
findings are due to the nature of the experimental task, the children’s age, or some 
combination of both. We note simply that both types of errors - misinterpreting 
bare plurals as specific, and misinterpreting definite plurals as generic — exist in 
child L1-acquisition of English. 
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We may similarly expect both types of errors for adult Korean-speaking learn- 
ers of English. On the one hand, L1-transfer should lead learners to sometimes 
misinterpret English bare plurals as specific; this is unlikely to be a frequent error, 
however, since even in Korean, the generic interpretation of bare plurals is pre- 
ferred to the specific interpretation (see above). On the other hand, it is also pos- 
sible that Korean speakers would allow a generic interpretation of definite plurals: 
if Korean speakers are sensitive to the possible semantics of definite determiners 
cross-linguistically, they may erroneously decide that English the encodes defi- 
niteness (maximality) as well as kind-reference. If adult Korean speakers, like the 
L1-English children studied by Pérez-Leroux et al. (2004), overaccept the generic 
reading of English definite plurals, this would provide evidence that such overac- 
ceptance is a general developmental effect. 

To the best of our knowledge, this issue has not been previously examined in 
the L2-literature. The only prior L2-acquisition study of determiners and generic 
reference that we are aware of, Slabakova (2006a), focused on the interpretation of 
bare plurals, rather than on definite plurals, and looked at the role of L1-transfer 
in the English-Italian and Italian—English directions within the framework of 
Longobardi (1994, 2001). In Ionin and Montrul (under review) and Ionin et al. 
(under review), we examine the role that L1-transfer plays in the interpretation 
of definite plurals, in the English-Spanish and Spanish-English directions. For 
the purposes of the present study we are interested in what happens to the inter- 
pretation of English definite and bare plurals when the learners’ native language, 
Korean, lacks articles. Given the above discussion, we hypothesize that, like Eng- 
lish-acquiring children, L1-Korean L2-English learners will sometimes misinter- 
pret definite plurals as generic.’ After presenting our methods and results, we 
will discuss the possible reasons for such a misinterpretation, in both L1- and 
L2-acquisition. 


3. Our hypothesis rests on the assumption that the learners have basic familiarity with English 
articles. This assumption is warranted by the fact that all L2-learners in our study have received 
many years of formal schooling in English grammar, including the basic uses of English ar- 
ticles. Additionally, the acceptability judgment task described in the next section was used to 
probe learners’ familiarity with English articles. 
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Methods 
Participants 


The test group of participants consisted of 67 L1-Korean L2-English learners. Of 
these, 36 were English as a Foreign Language (EFL) learners, studying English 
in the classroom in a Korean university. The other 31 were English as a Second 
Language (ESL) learners, studying English at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign, who had all arrived in the U.S. as adults. The control group consisted 
of 19 native English speakers, all of them students at the same U.S. university as 
members of the ESL group. 

The participants’ proficiency in English was estimated using a forced-choice 
cloze test: participants read a passage of text in which every seventh word was 
removed, and had to fill in the blank with one of the three options provided. The 
maximum cloze test score was 39.4 We divided the L2-group into three profi- 
ciency levels, using the K-means cluster analysis in SPSS.° Table 1 provides the 
background information about the participants, including their cloze test scores, 
age of exposure to English (in Korea), length of exposure to English, and, for the 
ESL sample only, age at U.S. arrival and length of U.S. residence. 

As Table 1 shows, the EFL and ESL participants were distributed across all 
three proficiency levels; while the beginner group consisted primarily of EFL 
learners, the intermediate and advanced groups were quite balanced in terms of 
learner exposure.® 


Tasks 


We probed learners’ interpretation of plural NPs by using a Truth Value Judg- 
ment Task (TVJT), whose format was loosely modeled on the task used by 


4. The text passage used for the cloze test was adapted from American Kernel Lessons: Ad- 
vanced Students’ Book, by O'Neill, Cornelius and Washburn (1991). The cloze test was origi- 
nally designed to have a maximum score of 40, but due to a typo in the test materials, one item 
had to be discarded. 


5. In the K-means cluster analysis, the researcher specifies the number of clusters (e.g., 3, if 
the goal is to divide learners into three levels), and the statistical algorithm identifies the mean 
of each cluster and the number of learners in it. 


6. Throughout this paper, we group the ESL and EFL learners together, as we did not find any 
meaningful differences between the two populations. The ESL group was on the whole more ac- 
curate than the EFL group — not surprisingly, given that this group had a greater number of more 
proficient learners. However, the patterns within the two groups were otherwise very similar. 
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Table 1. Background participant information 


beginner L2 intermediate L2 advanced L2 native 
N 16 (12 EFL, 4 ESL) 34 (17 EFL, 17 ESL) 17 (7 EFL, 10 ESL) 19 
age attesting 23 (2.1)' 24 (4.1) 27 (7.0) 21 (2.7) 

range = 20-28 range = 20-34 range = 20-44 range = 19-28 
age of first 13 (3.4) 13 (3.3) 13 (2.8) - 
L2-exposure* range = 5-20 range = 7-27 range = 7-20 
length of 10 (4.3) 11 (4.4) 14 (6.8) - 
L2-exposure* range = 3-21 range = 1-20 range = 3-31 
age at U.S. 24 (2.7) 26 (3.7) 25 (6.4) - 
arrival” range = 22-28 range = 20-32 range = 20-40 
length of U.S. 0.8 (0.9) 0.5 (0.5) 1.45 (2.5) - 
residence** range = 0.1-2.0 range = 0.1-1.4 range = 0.1-8.0 
cloze test score 20.6 (2.3) 26.3 (1.5) 30.1 (3.6) 36.8 (1.1) 
(max = 39) range = 16-23 range = 24-28 range = 29-35 range = 35-39 


+ The numbers refer to mean (standard deviation). 


* The data on age and length of exposure are based on 65 out of 67 learners; one beginner learner and one 
intermediate learner failed to provide this information. 


** The data on age of arrival and length of USS. residence are based on the ESL sample only, and on 26 out 
of 31 ESL learners; four intermediate and one advanced ESL learners failed to provide this information. 


Pérez-Leroux et al. (2004), but with a number of changes (including written rath- 
er than oral format). 

Each TVJT item consisted of a story accompanied by a picture and followed by 
a test sentence. The participants had to judge the test sentence as true or false in the 
context of the story. As in the Pérez-Leroux et al. task, each test story juxtaposed a 
specific reading with a generic reading, by describing animals that bear a charac- 
teristic unexpected for their species. Sample stories are given in (9) and (10). 

There were a total of eight stories, and each of them appeared three times: 
once with a test sentence containing a definite plural, once with a sentence con- 
taining a bare plural, and once with a sentence containing a demonstrative plural. 
The demonstrative plural was a control item: the specific reading is the only pos- 
sible interpretation for it, in both English and Korean. 

In order to avoid making the generic reading always be true and the specific 
always false, or vice-versa, we counterbalanced the target truth-values across test 
items. For four of the test stories, such as the one in (9), the test sentence was de- 
signed to be true with a definite plural (9a), true with a bare plural (9b), and false 
with a demonstrative plural (9c), for native English speakers. For the other four 
test stories, the target truth-values were reversed, as in (10). 
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(9) Sample test story: 
In our zoo, we have two very unusual tigers. Most tigers eat meat all the 


time. But our two tigers are vegetarian: they love to eat carrots, and they hate 
meat. 

Possible target sentences: 

a. ‘The tigers like carrots. > TRUE 

b. Tigers like meat. > TRUE 

c. These tigers like meat. > FALSE 


(10) Sample test story: 
Last night, I saw a movie about two very strange chickens. They have three 


legs, instead of two! That’s so weird. Everyone knows that a chicken normally 
has two legs! 

Possible target sentences: 

a. The chickens have two legs. > FALSE 

b. Chickens have three legs. > FALSE 

c. These chickens have three legs. > TRUE 


Thus, there were a total of 24 test items — eight stories, each appearing with three 
different target sentences. There were also 36 filler items, for 60 items total. The 
fillers consisted of stories juxtaposing either two different aspectual interpreta- 
tions or two different temporal interpretations. All filler items had proper per- 
sonal names or DPs with possessive pronouns in subject position, to avoid a focus 
on the presence vs. absence of articles. 

In addition to the TVJT and the cloze test, the participants completed two 
other tasks: a picture-matching task examining learners’ understanding of inalien- 
able possession, which will not be discussed here, and an acceptability judgment 
task (AJT), whose purpose was to examine basic article knowledge. The AJT con- 
sisted of pairs of sentences, and the participants were asked to evaluate the second 
sentence as either acceptable or unacceptable in the context of the first sentence, 
choosing YES or NO. If participants chose the NO response, they were asked to 
provide a correction. Half of the sentence pairs were designed to be acceptable, 
and half were designed to be unacceptable; there were 36 test items (nine catego- 
ries, four items per category), targeting various aspects of article knowledge, and 
36 filler items. For the purposes of the present paper, we discuss three of the test 
categories, exemplified in (11), which are most closely related to the TVJT items. 
The items in (11a—b) test learners’ ability to distinguish between definite and bare 
plurals in specific contexts, while (11c) tests learners’ acceptance of bare plurals 
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with a generic interpretation.’ Like the TVJT items, all of the items in these three 
AJT categories had the target NP in subject position. 


(11) a. definite plural, specific: Susanna read three books. The books were in 
French. 
b. *bare plural, specific: Neil bought three cups. Cups were blue. 
c. bare plural, generic: Roger’s cat doesn’t listen to him. Cats are very 
independent. 


A comparison of performance on the items in (11) with performance on the TVJT 
allows us to gain a more complete picture of learners’ interpretation of definite 
and bare plurals. 


Procedure 


For the ESL group and the native English control group, all four tasks, as well as 
a language background questionnaire, were placed online using the FrontPage 
program. Members of the ESL and control groups were tested individually, either 
in a lab or ona laptop computer, but always in the presence of a research assistant. 
‘They entered their responses on the computer screen, and the responses were au- 
tomatically recorded. Members of the EFL group was tested in groups of up to ten, 
in a classroom, using paper versions of all the tests and the language background 
questionnaire (due to lack of internet access in the testing area). Their responses 
were then manually entered onto a computer by a research assistant. 

All tests were untimed. Participation lasted for about 1.5 hours for the L2- 
learners, and under an hour for the native speakers. Participants received mon- 
etary compensation for their time. 


Results 
TVJT group results 
The participants’ responses to the TVJT were coded as correct or incorrect. For 


the items with a bare plural, the correct response was the one indicating a generic 
interpretation (e.g., TRUE to “Tigers like meat” or FALSE to “Chickens have three 


7. We did not include a category testing definite plurals with a generic interpretation into the 
AJT, because we found it was impossible to construct test items of this type within the bounds 
of the task format, as there would always be the possibility of interpreting the definite plural 
specifically. 
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@ bare_true 
OO definite_true 
GB demonstrative_true 


Mean 


1. beginner 2. intermediate 3. advanced 4. native 


proficiency 
Error bars: +/- 1.00 SD 


Figure 1. TVJT performance on items with the target response of TRUE: 
mean # target responses 


legs”). For the items with a definite plural or a demonstrative plural, the correct 
response was the one indicating a specific interpretation. The maximum score for 
each category (bare plural, definite plural, demonstrative plural) was 8. Within 
each category, there were two subcategories, each with a maximum score of 4: 
the subcategory with the target response of TRUE, and the one with the target 
response of FALSE. 

Figures 1 and 2 present the means and standard deviations for the three L2- 
proficiency groups and the native controls, across the three test categories. Fig- 
ure 1 presents the results for the half of the items where the target response was 
TRUE, and Figure 2 presents the results for the other half of the test items, where 
the target response was FALSE. 

We conducted a mixed ANOVA on the group results, with determiner type 
and target truth-value as the within-subjects variables, and group (beginner, in- 
termediate, advanced, and native) as the between-subject variable. We found a sig- 
nificant effect of determiner type (F(1.5,119) = 10.5, p < .001, Greenhouse-Geisser 
correction for violation of sphericity), and no significant effect of target truth-value 
(F(1,82) = .1, p =.75). There was a significant effect of group (F (3,82) = 5.4, p < 
.01). There were no significant interactions between any of the variables. 
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@ bare_false 
O definite_false 
@ demonstrative_false 


41. beginner 2. intermediate 3. advanced 4. native 


proficiency 
Error bars: +/- 1.00 SD 


Figure 2. TVJT performance on items with the target response of FALSE: 
mean # target responses 


Planned contrasts on the effect of determiner type revealed that performance 
was significantly better on the control item of demonstrative plurals than on ei- 
ther bare plurals (F(1,82) = 18.5, p < .001) or definite plurals (F(1,82) = 24.8, p < 
.001). Post-hoc pairwise comparisons showed that there was no significant differ- 
ence in performance on bare plurals and on definite plurals (mean difference = 
.14, p= 1.0). 

Post-hoc tests (Tukey) on the effects of group found that native speakers were 
significantly more accurate than both beginner L2-learners (p < .01) and inter- 
mediate L2-learners (p < .01), but that there was no significant difference between 
advanced learners and native speakers (p = .38). The three L2-proficiency groups 
did not differ significantly from each other. 

In order to probe performance on each category in more detail, we conducted 
one-way ANOVAs comparing the native speaker group and the L2-group on each 
test category (bare plurals, definite plurals, demonstrative plurals). Within each 
category, we grouped the target TRUE and target FALSE items together, since 
there was no effect of target truth-value. The one-way ANOVAs showed that the 
native and L2-groups differed significantly on bare plurals (F(1,84) = 7.3, p < .01) 
and definite plurals (F(1,84) = 5.0, p < .05), but did not differ on the control item 
of demonstrative plurals (F(1,84) = .001, p =.97). 
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To sum up, we find that L2-learners perform quite well on the control items of 
demonstrative plurals, while being relatively inaccurate on bare and definite plu- 
rals. At the same time, the learners do not demonstrate a truth-bias: performance 
within the same category (bare plurals vs. definite plurals vs. demonstrative plu- 
rals) was on average about the same when the target response was TRUE as when 
it was FALSE. This shows that in deciding on their response, the learners were not 
simply responding TRUE across the board: rather, they were paying attention to 
the interpretation as specific vs. generic. 

As Figures 1 and 2 show, the standard deviations in the L2-groups were quite 
large, especially on the categories of bare plurals and definite plurals, indicating 
much individual variation. In order to understand the source of this variation, we 
now turn to the individual participant analysis. 


TVJT individual results 


We classified the participants into three patterns, as described in (12). Given the 
lack of truth-bias on the part of the participants, we group the target TRUE and 
FALSE responses within each category together; the maximum possible score in 
each category is 8. 


(12) Pattern 1: Bare specifics (inaccuracy on bare plurals only) 
Subjects are accurate on treating demonstrative plurals as specific (at least 6 
out of 8 correct), and on treating definite plurals as specific (at least 6 out of 8 
correct), but they are inaccurate on bare plurals (5 or fewer correct), allowing 
them to have a specific, rather than generic, interpretation. 


Pattern 2: Definite generics (inaccuracy on definite plurals only) 

Subjects are accurate on treating demonstrative plurals as specific (at least 6 
out of 8 correct), and on treating bare plurals as generic (at least 6 out of 8 cor- 
rect), but they are inaccurate on definite plurals (5 or fewer correct), allowing 
them to have a generic, rather than specific, interpretation. 


Pattern 3: Target (complete accuracy) 

Subjects are accurate on treating demonstrative plurals as specific (at least 
6 out of 8 correct), on treating definite plurals as specific (at least 6 out of 8 
correct), and on treating bare plurals as generic (at least 6 out of 8 correct). 


Table 2 gives the numbers and percentages of participants within each pattern. 
Not surprisingly, all native English speakers fell into Pattern 3. Sixty-two of the 
67 L2-learners fell into one of the three patterns in (12), with only five learners 
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Table 2. Individual patterns (TVJT): number and percentage of participants 
in each pattern 


Pattern L2-English learners native English speakers 
1: bare specifics 8 (12%) - 

2: definite generics 15 (22%) - 

3: target 39 (58%) 19 (100%) 

other (mixed) 5 (7%) - 


exhibiting fairly random behavior, and not fitting into any of the patterns.° Given 
the fairly small number of randomly behaving learners, we will disregard them for 
the remainder of this section. 

The majority of the L2-learners were target-like, fitting into Pattern 3, while 
Pattern 2 was nearly twice as common as Pattern 1. Interestingly, the majority of 
L2-learners were quite consistent in their judgments. Of the eight L2-learners in 
Pattern 1, seven were consistent in treating bare plurals as specific (rather than 
generic), making that judgment on at least 6 out of 8 items (the remaining sub- 
ject in this pattern went back and forth between treating bare plurals as generic 
vs. specific). Similarly, of the 15 L2-learners in Pattern 2, 11 consistently treated 
definite plurals as generic, making that judgment on at least 6 out of 8 items (the 
remaining four subjects in this pattern went back and forth between treating defi- 
nite plurals as generic vs. specific). 

Thus, most of the learners appear to choose one of three possible grammars: 
a misanalysis of bare plurals as having a specific interpretation, which is trace- 
able to transfer from Korean; a misanalysis of definite plurals as having a generic 
interpretation; and a target-like grammar, in which bare plurals are generic and 
definite plurals are specific. The learners’ patterns do not appear to be related to 
their proficiency: the average cloze test score was 25.6 for learners in Pattern 1, 
26.0 for those in Pattern 2, and 26.7 for the ones in Pattern 3, and a one-way inde- 
pendent ANOVA failed to find a significant difference in proficiency between the 
three patterns (F(2,61) = .36, p = .70). 


8. These five learners gave a mix of specific and generic responses to both the bare plural 
and definite plural items, not exhibiting a clear pattern; one of these learners also exhibited 
inaccuracy (fewer than 6 out of 8 correct responses) on the control category of demonstrative 
plurals. 
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AJT results 


We next discuss the participants’ responses to the AJT test categories in (11), which 
give us an indication of L2-learners’ ability to judge the grammatical acceptability 
of bare and definite plurals with different interpretations. The subjects’ responses 
were scored as follows. First, we looked at whether the subject had entered YES or 
NO for each item. Second, if the subject entered NO, we checked whether the sub- 
ject provided an appropriate correction. For the categories exemplified in (11a) 
and (11c), the target response was YES. If the participant entered NO but cor- 
rected a part of the sentence that had nothing to do with the interpretation of the 
subject (e.g., inserted “written” into (11a), as in “written in French”), the response 
was still scored as correct. The response was scored as incorrect if the participant 
changed the subject NP, e.g., changed “the books” to “they” in (11a), or changed 
“cats” to “the cats” or “the cat” in (11c); such responses suggest that the partici- 
pant did not consider a definite NP in a specific context, or a bare NP in a generic 
context, to be fully acceptable.’ For (11b), the target response was NO; a response 
was scored as correct only if the participant entered NO and changed the subject 
NP - e.g., changing “cups” to any of “the cups’, “these cups’, “those cups’, or “they”. 
The NO response was considered incorrect if the participant made a change to a 
different part of the sentence (e.g., “were” to “are”), since in this case, the partici- 
pant was not attending to the properties of the subject NP. 

The results for all participants are reported in Table 3. As expected, the na- 
tive speakers were at ceiling in all three categories. The L2-learners, on the other 
hand, were target-like in accepting definite plurals with a specific interpretation 
and bare plurals with a generic interpretation, but were for the most part unable 
to reject bare plurals with a specific interpretation; as reflected by the large stan- 
dard deviations in this category, learners varied greatly in their ability to reject 
bare plurals with a specific interpretation. One-way ANOVAs on group differ- 
ences in AJT scores found no significant differences on the category of specific 
definite plurals (F(3,82) = .67, p = .57), a significant difference on the category 
of specific bare plurals (F(3,82) = 18.0, p < .001) and a marginally significant 
difference on the category of generic bare plurals (F(3,82) = 2.6, p = .058). Post- 
hoc tests (Tukey) on the category of specific bare plurals found that all three 
proficiency groups differed significantly from the control group (p < .001) while 
not differing significantly from each other. For the bare plural generics, the only 


9. Acommon L2-learner response which was also scored as incorrect was a response of NO 
to the category in (11c) with a change of the auxiliary “are” to “is”: such a correction suggests 
that the participant was viewing the subject as singular, and possibly interpreting it as referring 


back to the previously mentioned cat (a specific rather than generic reading). 
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Table 3. Percentage of accurate (target) AJT responses: means (standard deviations) 


definite plural, *bare plural, bare plural, 

specific (11a) specific (11b) generic (11c) 
target response acceptance rejection acceptance 
beginner L2 100 (0) 23 (39) 89 (13) 
intermediate L2 95 (19) 25 (40) 85 (25) 
advanced L2 96 (13) 50 (43) 94 (19) 
total L2 96 (15) 31 (41) 88 (21) 
native control 99 (6) 96 (9) 99 (6) 


significant difference detected by post-hoc tests (Tukey) was between intermedi- 
ate L2-learners and native speakers (p = .049). 

While the L2-learners are clearly highly inaccurate on the specific bare plural 
condition, it is important to note that they do differentiate bare plurals from defi- 
nite plurals: as Table 3 shows, learners correctly rejected bare plurals with specific 
readings 31% of the time, which means that they overaccepted them 69% of the 
time; in contrast, they accepted definite plurals with specific readings 96% of the 
time, on average. In the case of the advanced group, the average acceptance rate 
for specific bare plurals was down to 50%. 


Comparing AJT and TVJT results 


Finally, we turn to a comparison of learners’ performance on the AJT and on the 
TVJT. Recall that in the AJT, learners correctly accepted definite plurals with a 
specific interpretation (11a) and bare plurals with a generic interpretation (11c), 
but had difficulty rejecting bare plurals with a specific interpretation (11b). We 
might expect that those learners who were especially likely to accept the specific 
interpretation of bare plurals in the AJT would also judge bare plurals to have 
a specific interpretation in the TVJT - i-e., fall into Pattern 1 (bare specifics). 
This expectation was partially confirmed: learners falling into TVJT Pattern 1 
correctly rejected the specific interpretation of bare plurals in the AJT only 10% of 
the time (sd 27%). Less expectedly, however, learners falling into TVJT Pattern 2 
(definite generics), who correctly interpreted bare plurals as generic in the TVJT, 
nevertheless failed to reject the specific interpretation of bare plurals in the AJT, 
doing so only 13% of the time (sd 30%). Finally, the target-like learners falling 
into Pattern 3 in the TVJT were also more targetlike in the AJT, albeit with much 
individual variation, rejecting the specific interpretation of bare plurals 47% of 
the time (sd 44%). A one-way ANOVA showed that AJT scores on the “specific 
bare plural” category (11b) differed significantly across the three TVJT individual 
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patterns (F(2,61) = 5.8, p < .01). Thus, ability to reject the specific interpretation 
of bare plurals is related to target-like performance on the interpretation of both 
bare and definite plurals. 

At the same time, it is important to note that even those learners who were 
target-like on the TVJT (Pattern 1) had a rather low rejection rate of specific bare 
plurals in the AJT - only 47%, much lower than the 96% rejection rate of this 
category by native English speakers. This difference highlights an important task 
effect with L2-learners: learners who are quite poor at rejecting grammatically 
inappropriate sentences in the AJT may nevertheless interpret similar sentences 
in a fully native-like manner when making judgments about truth rather than 
about grammaticality. 


Discussion 


To summarize the results of our study, we found that at the group level, adult 
L1-Korean L2-English learners are not quite as accurate in their interpretation of 
bare and definite plurals as native English speakers. At the individual level, how- 
ever, the majority of learners (39, or 58%) are target-like. This shows clearly that 
speakers of Korean are able to acquire the interpretational properties of bare and 
definite plurals in English: in the semantic framework of Chierchia (1998) and 
Dayal (2004), this means that they are able to learn that the encodes maximality 
but not kind-reference. 

Those learners who are not target-like fall primarily into two patterns. Eight 
learners (12% of the group) misinterpret bare plurals as specific, a finding consis- 
tent with L1-transfer from Korean, which allows specific reference for bare NPs. 
In contrast, 15 learners (22% of the group) consistently treat bare plurals as ge- 
neric and demonstrative plurals as specific, but allow the generic reading for defi- 
nite plurals. This finding cannot be attributed to L1-transfer from Korean, since 
Korean lacks definite articles and uses bare NPs for generic interpretation. 

Our results with definite generics are quite similar to the results that Pérez- 
Leroux et al. (2004) obtained for L1-acquisition, which suggests that we may be 
dealing with a general developmental pattern.!° Furthermore, these results are 


10. However, it is important to note that the acceptance rate of definite plurals with a generic 
reading was much higher in the Pérez-Leroux et al. study, where it was around 70% and 40% in 
the two experiments, than in our study, where it was only about 25% at the group level (since 
Pérez-Leroux et al. do not report individual results, it is impossible to compare the individual 
subjects’ performance across the studies). This may be due to differences in methodology as 
well as differences in learner populations. 
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quite compatible with the idea of competition between two grammars, proposed 
by Yang (1999) for L1-acquisition (this possibility is mentioned by Pérez-Leroux 
et al. 2004, but not developed further). The two competing grammars here are the 
“English” grammar, in which only definiteness is lexicalized, and the “Spanish” 
grammar, in which both definiteness and kind-reference are lexicalized. While 
some of the Korean speakers (as well as L1-children) appear to adopt the “Span- 
ish” grammar, others correctly adopt the “English grammar”.!! 

This naturally raises the question of why Korean speakers should ever adopt 
the “Spanish” option. We suggest that the misanalysis of English the as marking 
kind-reference stems from a combination of UG-access and input factors (see 
Ionin et al. 2008 for a similar argument in the domain of specific reference). UG 
provides learners with possible article semantics: the as a marker of definiteness, 
vs. as a marker of definiteness + kind-reference. Learners should then use the 
input to tell them which option is correct for the target language. In principle, 
the English input should tell learners that the marks definiteness only; however, 
there are many ambiguous contexts that may lead the learners astray. An ex- 
ample is the sentence “The Italians eat pasta” (some 20 instances of this sentence 
were found through a quick Google search). Here, the Italians is a definite DP, 
denoting the maximal set of all Italians; however, this context is also compat- 
ible with the hypothesis that the encodes kind-reference, in which case the Ital- 
ians would denote the kind whose members are Italians. Encountering contexts 
such as these, learners may decide that English, like Spanish, uses the to mark 


11. A related proposal of fluctuation between different grammars was proposed by Ionin et 
al. (2004, 2008) for the acquisition of article semantics in non-generic contexts. Ionin et al. 
(2004) proposed that L2-English learners from article-less L1s fluctuate between two possible 
semantic entries for the as an article which encodes definiteness (with its presupposition of 
maximality) vs. as an article which encodes specificity (defined as ‘speaker intent to refer to a 
particular individual’). Ionin et al. found that L2-English learners from article-less L1s (Russian 
and Korean) overused the in specific indefinite contexts such as (2a) while correctly using a in 
non-specific indefinite contexts such as (2b). It would appear that the Korean speakers in the 
present study similarly fluctuate between treating the as a marker of definiteness vs. as a marker 
of definiteness + kind reference. However, as pointed out by an anonymous reviewer, the results 
of the two studies are not quite comparable. Ionin et al. found fluctuation at the individual level: 
a given learner would correctly use a with specific indefinites some of the time, and overuse 
the some of the time. In contrast, the learners in our present study are quite consistent at the 
individual level: most individual learners in Pattern 2 consistently use the to mark kind-refer- 
ence (the Spanish option) rather than fluctuating between the English and Spanish options. It 
is not clear whether this difference points to an underlying difference in how learners acquire 
generic vs. specific readings, or whether it is due to different methodologies: while Ionin et al. 
used elicited production, the present study examined comprehension. We leave this issue open 
to further research. 
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kind-reference. L1-English children may similarly misanalyze the as marking 
kind-reference, thus resulting in the overacceptance found by Pérez-Leroux et al. 
(2004) (but see above on methodological concerns with that study). 

A closely related question is why only a subset of the Korean speakers made 
such a misanalysis. Without developmental data, and in the absence of proficien- 
cy effects in our data, we cannot be certain whether the 39 target-like learners in 
our study had gone through the “Spanish” stage at some earlier point in time, or 
whether they converged on the target grammar as soon as they acquired English 
articles. We similarly cannot be certain whether the non-targetlike learners will 
become target-like as they receive more L2-input, or whether they have fossilized 
at their current stage of development. 

While proficiency did not appear to be related to learners’ TVJT perfor- 
mance, we saw that there was a relationship between the TVJT and the AJT 
scores: learners who were target-like on the TVJT also exhibited a greater ability 
(in comparison to other learners) to make judgments of grammatical acceptabil- 
ity, on average.'” Thus, it is possible that learners who have reached a certain level 
of basic knowledge about articles have realized that English uses the to mark 
definiteness only. However, the reverse of this generalization does not hold: we 
found individual learners who were target-like in the TVJT (ie., correctly adopt- 
ed the “English” option of generic reference) but nevertheless had very low AJT 
performance. Thus, if all learners at some point go through the “Spanish” stage 
for marking generic reference, this stage passes before learners can reliably make 
acceptability judgments about articles. See Jonin and Montrul (under review) 
and Ionin et al. (under review) for more discussion of possible cues and triggers 
leading learners to recover from their misanalysis of English definite plurals. 

The findings that learners performed better in the TVJT than in the AJT is 
also consistent with the proposal of Slabakova (2006b) that functional morphol- 
ogy is a stumbling block for L2-learners in both production and comprehension, 
while principles of semantic interpretation are available to learners. The learners 
in our study had difficulty detecting the presence and/or appropriateness of func- 
tional morphemes (articles) in the AJT, despite an ability to interpret definite and 
article-less plurals correctly in the TVJT. 


12. While we report here the results for only a subset of the AJT categories, the same generaliza- 
tion holds across other categories: learners who were target-like in the TVJT exhibited greater 
accuracy in the AJT, across all categories (singulars and plurals, definites and indefinites) than 
learners who were non-targetlike on the TVJT. 
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Conclusion and further questions 


The results of this study provide suggestive evidence that (at least some) L1-Ko- 
rean L2-English learners misanalyze the definite article in English as encoding 
generic reference, an option that would be correct if the learners were acquiring 
Spanish. The similarities between the current study and that of Pérez-Leroux et al. 
(2004) suggest that both L1- and L2-English learners may go through this “Span- 
ish” stage in their acquisition of generic reference. 

A number of open questions remain, however. Given the methodological dif- 
ferences between our L2-study and previous L1-studies, it is impossible to con- 
clude that L1- and L2-learners follow the same developmental pattern, although 
the similarities are suggestive. More investigation is needed into the interpretation 
of plural NPs in both L1- and L2-acquisition, as well as into the issue of why some 
but not all L2-learners, at the same level of proficiency, adopt the “Spanish” gram- 
mar of generic reference. As discussed in note 11, there are also some interesting 
parallels between learners’ treatment of generic reference in the present study and 
learners’ treatment of specific reference in the work of Ionin et al. (2004, 2008). It 
would be worthwhile to examine both domains using similar methodologies. 

Finally, it is important to consider acquisition of generic reference from dif- 
ferent perspectives. In the present paper, we adopted Chierchia’s (1998) semantic 
framework for generic reference, but have remained agnostic with regard to how 
learners ultimately acquire the target semantics of English articles. We consider 
this issue in Ionin and Montrul (under review), where we examine how L1-Span- 
ish L2-English learners recover from L1-transfer and acquire the semantics of 
English articles. We show that the availability of bare plurals with generic read- 
ings does not lead Spanish speakers to unlearn the generic readings of definite 
plurals, which suggests that learners do not make use of the Avoid Structure prin- 
ciple proposed by Chierchia (1998). We suggest instead that unlearning takes 
place on the basis of indirect negative evidence. In further work we examine the 
predictions of a different proposal, that of Vergnaud and Zubizarreta (1992). This 
proposal links generic reference to inalienable possession, treating the definite 
determiner which occurs in both of these constructions in French and Spanish 
as expletive. We test the predictions that this proposal makes for the L2-acquisi- 
tion of English by L1-Spanish speakers, and the L2-acquisition of Spanish by 
L1-English speakers. 

Thus, there are many issues to consider in acquisition of generic reference, 
from both theoretical and methodological perspectives. In the present study, we 
have provided preliminary evidence for similarity between L1- and L2-acquisi- 
tion of generic reference. 
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Variability in the L2 acquisition 
of Norwegian DPs 


An evaluation of some current SLA models 


Fufen Jin, Tor A. Afarli, and Wim A. van Dommelen 


This article reports an empirical study of L2 oral production of determiner 
phrases (DPs) in Norwegian, a language which displays DP-internal agreement 
in terms of gender, number, and definiteness. We elicited Norwegian DPs con- 
taining attributive adjectives using an online DP production task. Participants 
included a native control group and endstate L2 speakers of Norwegian from 
two different L1 backgrounds: English and Chinese. We offer a detailed analysis 
of the two L2 groups’ erroneous production of adjectival inflections and definite 
articles, and find that the pattern of results shows both remarkable similarities 
and important differences. We evaluate some current SLA models in relation to 
the obtained L2 data, and argue that the findings are compatible with the Failed 
Functional Features Hypothesis. 


Introduction 


A fundamental concern of second language acquisition (SLA) research is whether 
or not adult second language (L2) learners can ultimately reach nativelike attain- 
ment. Available SLA literature has shown that only in rare cases do adult inter- 
language grammars fully converge with native grammars; by contrast, it has been 
attested that, despite comprehensive exposure to the target language, interlan- 
guage grammars often diverge from native grammars in some important respects, 
notably in the L2 production of inflectional morphology and functional elements. 
Accounting for divergent outcomes of native speakers (NS) and nonnative speak- 
ers (NNS) thus has been taken as the central goal for the generative approach to 
SLA (see Hawkins 2001a for the significance of explaining NS-NNS differences 
for understanding SLA). 

Early attempts to account for NS-NNS differences were centered on testing 
whether there is a critical period in language acquisition. The so-called Critical 
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Period Hypothesis (CPH) was first formulated by Lenneberg (1967). The central 
idea of the CPH is that there is a critical period (the time span of which was 
initially labeled between age two and puberty) in language acquisition; after this 
critical period, human capacity for learning languages declines, and nativelike 
linguistic competence can no longer be achieved. For researchers working with- 
in the Principles and Parameters framework, a challenge has been to find out 
whether a critical period affects all linguistic domains, or none, or only certain 
subparts of Universal Grammar (UG). Existing L2 literature provides evidence 
to suggest no age effects on UG principles. Numerous researchers have demon- 
strated, typically through ‘poverty-of-the-stimulus’ phenomena, that post-critical 
period second language learners still have access to UG principles (e.g. Hawkins 
et al. 2006; Kanno 1997, 1998; Lozano 2003; Pérez-Leroux and Glass 1999; but see 
Klein 1995; Sheen’s 2000 reply to Kanno, for the opposite view).! 

As to the correlation between age effects and parameters, no consensus has 
been reached yet. L2 researchers are still debating whether or not UG-based pa- 
rameters are affected by a critical period. Two opposing positions emerge in the 
current SLA literature. One position, represented by proponents of the Failed 
Functional Features Hypothesis (FFFH, e.g. Franceschina 2001; Hawkins 2001b, 
2004; Hawkins and Chan 1997; Hawkins and Liszka 2003; Tsimpli 2003; Tsimpli 
and Roussou 1991), claims that (at least part of) the parameterized properties, 
specifically parameterized uninterpretable features, are subject to a critical pe- 
riod, leading to representation deficits in L2 interlanguage grammars (hence the 
FFFH is also referred to as the Representational Deficit Hypothesis). The other 
position, represented by L2 researchers espousing the Full Transfer Full Access 
hypothesis (FTFA, e.g. Schwartz and Sprouse 1996; White 2003), maintains that 
new parameters can be reset to settings of the target language (whether or not 
there is a critical period), and that L2 speakers have the same underlying gram- 
matical representations as native speakers. What is vulnerable to maturational 
constraints is the more peripheral components of the language faculty, such as 
the morphological module (cf. the Missing Surface Inflection Hypothesis, see for 
example, Lardiere 1998a, 1998b, 2000, 2006; Prévost and White 2000), and the 
phonological module (cf. the Prosodic Transfer Hypothesis, see for example, Goad 
et al. 2003; Goad and White 2004, 2006, this volume). 

This article attempts to assess the aforementioned models through examin- 
ing the oral production of L2 Norwegian determiner phrases (DPs) by endstate 
L2 speakers of Norwegian, who were from two typologically different L1 back- 
grounds: English and Chinese. Norwegian displays DP-internal agreement be- 


1. We thank one of the anonymous reviewers for referring us to the last two references. 
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tween determiners, attributive adjectives, and nouns in terms of gender, number, 
and definiteness. The results of this study show that not all L2 speakers achieved 
nativelike performance. For those L2 speakers who fell short of nativelike perfor- 
mance, they made both omission errors and disagreement errors. The different 
approaches to explaining NS-NNS divergences will be evaluated in the current 
study in relation to the empirical L2 data. 

The article is organized as follows. The next section presents some crossling- 
uistic facts and theoretical assumptions regarding the DP structures of the target 
and the source languages. We then review three studies regarding the L2 acquisi- 
tion of DPs, namely, Franceschina (2001), White et al. (2004), Goad and White 
(2004). Crucially, each study represents one of the aforementioned SLA models: 
Franceschina (2001) argues for the Failed Functional Features Hypothesis, White 
et al. (2004) for the Missing Surface Inflection Hypothesis, and Goad and White 
(2004) for the Prosodic Transfer Hypothesis. After listing the predictions of the 
three models as to the production of adjectival inflections and articles by the two 
learner groups in this study, we report the experiment and discuss the results as- 
sessing the models in relation to the L2 data from the experiment. Finally, some 
limitations of the study are presented. 


Morphosyntax of DPs in the target and the source languages 
DP internal agreement in Norwegian 


As the testing ground for L2 oral production is agreement dependencies in Nor- 
wegian DPs, it is important to give a descriptive overview of how DP internal 
agreement is realized in this language. Norwegian displays DP internal agree- 
ments between determiners, adjectives, and nouns in terms of gender, number, 
and, quite uniquely, definiteness. It should be noted that there are two official 
forms of written Norwegian: Bokmal ‘book language’ and Nynorsk ‘new Norwe- 
gian. The two varieties do not differ in fundamental ways in their inflectional 
systems with regard to DP internal agreement. As Bokmal is what L2 learners of 
Norwegian are taught in school, the form used throughout this article and in the 
experiment is the Bokmal variety. Norwegian DP internal agreement is illustrated 
in (1) and (2) below:? 


2. The following symbols are used for the annotation throughout the article. D stands for 
prenominal determiners, NEUT for neuter gender, com for common gender, sc for singular 
number, pt for plural number, DEF for definite, INDEF for indefinite, w for the weak inflection 
on adjectives. 
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(1) a. et hus 
D-NEUT.SG.INDEF. house-NEUT.SG.INDEF. 
‘a house 
b. hus-et 
house-NEUT.SG.DEF. 
‘the house 


(2) a. et gammel-t hus 
D-NEUT.SG.INDEF. Old-NEUT.SG.INDEF. house-NEUT.SG.INDEEF. 
‘an old house’ 


b. det gaml-e hus-et 
D-NEUT.SG.DEF. old-w house-NEUT.SG.DEF. 
‘the old house 


As shown in (1), in simple Norwegian DPs, the indefinite determiner, which also 
encodes gender and number information, is realized as a prenominal free mor- 
pheme as in (1a), whereas the homonymous definite determiner is realized as a 
suffixed bound morpheme (cf. 1b). When a DP contains an attributive adjective 
as in (2), the adjective appears in a prenominal position. Notably, in definite DPs 
modified by an adjective as in (2b), there is a co-existence of a suffixed determiner 
(-et) on the noun, and a free prenominal determiner (det), and the two definite 
determiners agree with each other in gender and number as well. Due to what 
appears to be two definite determiners, this construction is commonly called the 
‘double definiteness’ construction. The attributive adjective in the ‘double defi- 
niteness’ construction appears with an invariant (weak) inflection -e. Table 1 lists 
the regular inflectional paradigm of modified Norwegian DPs with all possible 
feature combinations. Note that Norwegian distinguishes neuter gender from 
common gender, and that the gender information on the determiner is neutral- 
ized in the plural form.’ 


Theoretical assumptions 


The analysis of Norwegian DPs in our study is based on Julien (2003, 2005), ac- 
cording to which Norwegian DPs have the syntactic structure shown in (3). 


3. The inflection system presented here is based on a simple two-way gender distinction be- 
tween common and neuter genders, which is found in a few dialects and in conservative ver- 
sions of the Bokmal written standard. Most dialects of Norwegian have a three-way gender 
distinction between masculine, feminine, and neuter gender, which is not taken into account in 
this article. 
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Table 1. Inflection paradigm of modified Norwegian DPs 


Feature bundles D ADJ N 
[SG] [NEUT] [INDEF] et -t -@ 
[SG][COM][INDEF] en 0) -O 
[SG] [NEUT][DEF] det -e -et 
[SG] [COM] [DEF] den -e -en 
[PL] [INDEF] (7) -e -er 
[PL] [DEF] de -e -ene 
i. 
ran 
: as 
AP aP 
Se 
OX 
Num Pan 
can 
N 


As can be seen from (3), above NP is NumP. Its head Num, which accommodates 
the number distinction, is the position where the suffixed number marker is gen- 
erated. On top of NumP is nP, which is considered to be the nominal counterpart 
of vP. So just as V obligatorily moves to v, N obligatorily moves to n, via the Num 
head. Moreover, n hosts the suffixed definite determiner in Norwegian. When 
an adjective is included, nP merges with an a head, which projects «P, with the 
adjectival phrase (AP) sitting in its Spec. Finally, in the topmost layer, we find DP, 
with D hosting the free nominal determiners. 

Julien argues that the functional heads D and a contain uninterpretable gen- 
der, number, and definiteness features in Norwegian. Following Chomsky (1995), 
she assumes that these features enter into the derivation unvalued and must be 
valued via Agree with an element that has valued features. She also assumes that 
the basic syntactic structure of nominal phrases is uniform across languages, with 
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Table 2. Parameterized uFs in target and source languages 


D a 
[uNUM] — [uGEN] [uDEF] [uNUM] = [uGEN] [uDEF] 
Norwegian + + + + + + 
English + - - - - - 
Chinese - ~ - - - ~ 


Key: + present in language; — absent in language. 


variation only in the feature makeup of functional heads D, «, and n. Adopting this 
universalist claim, we assume that the DP structures of English and Chinese are 
fundamentally the same as that of Norwegian. Variations among these languages 
are attributed to presence or absence of uninterpretable features (uFs) on D and « 
heads. The parameterized uFs in the target and source languages are categorized 
in Table 2, according to whether or not the languages have overt gender, number, 
and definiteness agreement between determiners, adjectives, and nouns.* 

The target language, Norwegian, has [uNUM], [uGEN], and [uDEF] features 
both on the D and the a heads; English has an article system, and agreement in 
number between article and noun, as evidenced by, for example, ‘this blue cup’ 
and ‘these blue cups, so we assume that English has a [uNUM] feature on D; 
Chinese does not have an article system or any agreement within its DPs. Thus 
we assume that Chinese has none of the uFs, neither on the D nor on the a head. 
Given these parametric differences among Norwegian, English, and Chinese, we 
are in a position to examine whether there are any differences between L1 and L2 
participants as to the production of the Norwegian DP internal agreement, and 
also whether there are any differences between the two L2 groups, depending on 
their L1s. 


4. An anonymous reviewer asks why the [uDEF] feature on D in English is marked negative, 
given that English has an article system. To explain this, it is useful to make clear what counts as 
uninterpretable features. We agree with Yoon (1999), who notes that grammatical features that 
are relational to a category are uninterpretable. According to Julien’s DP model, an interpretable 
definiteness feature in Norwegian is encoded in the n head. Thus the definiteness feature on D, 
which exhibits definiteness agreement with n, is a relational feature in Norwegian, hence it is 
uninterpretable. The definiteness feature on D in English, on the other hand, is not an agree- 
ment category, hence supposedly interpretable. 
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Literature review 
Franceschina (2001) 


Franceschina (2001) examines spontaneous production data gathered from an 
adult English speaker of Spanish, named Martin. Martin was first exposed to 
Spanish at the age of 17. At the time of recording, he had lived in an L2 Spanish 
immersion situation for a total of 24 years, and was perceived as a highly fluent 
speaker of Spanish. Franceschina investigates Martin's L2 Spanish number and 
gender marking on nouns and some other syntactic categories, such as pronouns, 
adjectives, articles, and demonstratives. She assumes that both Spanish and Eng- 
lish have interpretable gender and number features on nouns, but that the two 
languages are parameterized as to the corresponding uFs on determiner (D) and 
adjective (A) heads (see Table 3). 

Nouns that carry interpretable gender and number features are termed ‘trig- 
gers, and the syntactic categories that have uninterpretable gender/number fea- 
tures are termed ‘targets. Uninterpretable features on targets must be valued and 
deleted by the corresponding interpretable features on triggers. Franceschina 
finds that Martin behaves differently in terms of gender/number marking be- 
tween triggers and targets: performance on triggers is at ceiling (100%), in con- 
trast to less than target-like performance on target categories (see Table 4). A 
more fine-grained analysis of gender vs. number agreement errors reveals that 
whether or not Martin made gender/number errors on a certain target depends 


Table 3. Parameterized uFs in English and Spanish 


D A 
[uNUM] [uGEN] [uNUM] [uGEN] 
Spanish + + + + 
English + - - - 


Key: + present in language; - absent in language. 


Table 4. Martin’s mean scores according to category (percentages in brackets) 


Category Number of obligatory contexts 
Noun 1652 (100.00) 

Adjective 577 (92.20) 

Article 782 (91.07) 
Demonstratives 175 (85.16) 

Pronoun 918 (90.49) 


Source: Franceschina (2001: 236). 
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Table 5. Gender vs. number agreement errors (percentages in brackets) 


Category Gender errors Number errors 
Adjective 41/53 (77.36) 12/53 (22.64) 
Article 65/69 (94.20) 4/69 (5.80) 
Demonstratives 48/48 (100.00) 0/48 (0.00) 
Pronoun 85/87 (97.70) 2/87 (2.30) 
Total 239/257 (93.00) 18/257 (7.00) 


Source: Franceschina (2001: 237). 


on the absence or presence of the corresponding feature on that target category 
(see Table 5). 

Franceschina takes these observations as an indication that the uFs not in- 
stantiated in Martin's L1 (ie. English) are absent from his L2 syntactic representa- 
tions, and she concludes that the nature of Martin’s problem is L1-based syntactic 
deficits. Martin’s persistent problem with gender/number agreement in his L2 
Spanish thus provides evidence for the FFFH’s claim that uninterpretable features 
not selected into L1s are subject to a critical period. 


White et al. (2004) 


White et al. (2004) defend the FTFA against the FFFH, claiming that the full set of 
abstract features provided by UG remains available to L2 learners, regardless of age 
of acquisition. Contra the FFFH, according to which L2 grammars cannot repre- 
sent parameterized uFs, White et al. argue in accordance with FTFA that “native- 
like mental representations are in principle acquirable” (White et al. 2004: 106). 

The FTFA and the FFFH are evaluated in relation to the acquisition of gender 
and number agreement in L2 Spanish by speakers of English (which does not 
have grammatical gender), and speakers of French (which has grammatical gen- 
der). Subjects are at three proficiency levels: low, intermediate, and advanced. A 
DP analysis similar to that in Franceschina (2001) is assumed, i.e. adjective (A) 
and determiner (D) heads in Spanish carry uninterpretable gender and number 
features to be ‘checked’ by the corresponding interpretable features on the noun 
(N). Further it is assumed that French has exactly the same parameter settings 
as Spanish, while English and Spanish/French are parameterized with respect to 
uninterpretable gender on A and D. Two tasks are used to elicit DPs containing 
adjectives. One is a ‘Guess who’ game, the other is a picture description task. They 
also include a comprehension task, exploiting a property in Spanish known as 
noun-drop (N-drop), where the head noun in a Spanish DP can be null provided 
that its content is recoverable from the context. 
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White et al. observe that the two learner groups exhibit similar acquisition pat- 
terns, and that at advanced proficiency levels, both groups perform equally accu- 
rately on gender and on number. This leads the authors to conclude that the absence 
of gender in the L1 is not the only factor affecting L2 gender acquisition, contra the 
FFFH. The eventual ultimate convergence of L2 grammars with native grammars 
is interpreted as evidence that the uninterpretable gender features on determiners 
and adjectives have been successfully acquired, supporting the FTFA. 

At the end of the article, White et al. offer an account for variable gender 
agreement, which is taken to be a problem common to both NNSs and NSs. The 
variability in general is accounted for with reference to Distributed Morphology 
(e.g. Halle and Marantz 1993), according to which feature checking in the syntax 
involves movement of abstract bundles of features, not actual lexical items; lexical 
items undergo late insertion into the structure. Crucially under this view, features 
in the syntax are fully specified, whereas those on lexical items can be under- 
specified, as long as no feature clash results. For Spanish, masculine is the default, 
which is assumed to be deprived of any feature values; feminine is the only value 
to be entered in the lexical entry of Spanish nouns. Under these assumptions, the 
insertion of gender features proceeds in the following way: 


If a noun is marked [+fem], the determiner and adjective positions will become 
feminine by agreement (or feature checking), so feminine forms can be inserted. 
However, masculine forms of determiners and adjectives (not specified, hence 
defaults) are not precluded because they do not result in a feature clash: feminine 
in the syntax, no specification on the lexical items. On the other hand, if the head 
of the DP is marked [+masc], only default forms unspecified for gender can be 
inserted, because insertion of [+fem] items would result in a clash of features (...) 
In the normal course of events, the most specified forms “win” as far as lexical 
insertion is concerned, which is why failure of gender agreement is unusual in 
native speaker grammars and why the learners show correct gender agreement in 
the majority of cases. (White et al. 2004: 129) 


White et al. use the same line of reasoning as Prévost and White (2000), who pro- 
pose a Missing Surface Inflection Hypothesis (MSIH). In essence, these authors 
claim that errors committed by L2 speakers are due to mapping problems between 
surface forms and abstract features, rather than deficits in syntactic representa- 
tions. They argue for modularity of grammatical subsystems and the existence of 
interface “translation” procedures for mapping one area to another, and contend 
that it is the interface between the morphological module and the syntactic mod- 
ule (rather than the syntax itself) that is affected by a critical period. 
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Goad and White (2004) 


Goad and White (2004) propose an alternative account for missing functional 
elements, which they term the Prosodic Transfer Hypothesis (PTH). They claim 
that L1 prosodic constraints restrict the types of representations that can be built 
in the L2, hence limiting interlanguage production of inflectional morphology 
and functional words. Particularly, the PTH argues that L2 representational difh- 
culties are situated in the phonological component rather than in syntax. Accord- 
ingly, it claims that L2 learners’ underlying knowledge of the L2 morphosyntax is 
nativelike, but their realization of overt morphology is constrained by L1 prosodic 
representations, and the L1-based prosodic representation may persist in the end 
state of L2 acquisition. It is immediately clear that the PTH is compatible with the 
FTFA model. In accordance with the PTH, syntactic features are fully available to 
L2 learners (full access); L1 prosodic structures (and presumably other L1 prop- 
erties) are transferred into the L2 and constrain L2 grammatical representations 
(full transfer). Though apparently arguing against the FFFH, the PTH has one 
point in common with it, namely, the claim that L2 competence is constrained 
by L1 representations. But the two hypotheses differ as to the source of L1 ef- 
fects: phonological in the case of the PTH; syntactic in the case of the FFFH (see 
Lardiere 2006:210). 

Goad and White (2004) look at the acquisition of English articles, tense, and 
agreement morphology by an endstate Turkish-speaking learner of English named 
SD. For the purpose of the present article, we only review the part regarding the 
L2 acquisition of English articles. Goad and White assume that articles in the two 
languages are prosodified differently. Articles in English prosodify as free clitics 
that link directly to the phonological phrase (PPh), as in (4a). Turkish does not 
have definite articles. The arguably indefinite article (unstressed) bir is assumed to 
be an affixal clitic that is adjoined to the prosodic word (PWd), as in (4b). 


(4) a. English articles: free clitics b. Turkish indefinite article (bir): 


affixal clitics 
PPh PPh 
PWd PWd 
PWd 
a/the man bir ‘a adam ‘mar 


Due to this assumed difference in prosodic structures in the two languages, Goad 
and White predict that SD’s suppliance of articles will be suppressed. Results show 
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Table 6. Article suppliance: Art + Noun vs. Art + Adj + Noun 


Definite Indefinite 
Art + Noun Supplied 277 231 
Omitted 84 98 
% Suppliance 77% 70% 
Art + Adj + Noun Supplied 61 121 
Omitted 30 124 
% Suppliance 67% 49% 


Source: Goad and White (2004: 134). 


Table 7. An overview of the three studies 


Studies Language pairing Errors Models Interlanguage Assumed 
ll 2 grammar problems 


Franceschina English Spanish disagreement FFFH Non-targetlike Failed novel uFs 


(2001) (representational) 
White et al. English Spanish disagreement MSIH _ targetlike Mapping between 
(2004) French surface forms and 
abstract features 
Goadand ‘Turkish English omission PTH _ targetlike Constraints of 
White (2004) L1-based prosodic 
structures 


that SD indeed omits articles at a high rate (around 33%). However, Goad and 
White also observe two interesting asymmetries in SD’s oral production of Eng- 
lish articles. One has to do with Art+Noun contexts vs. Art + Adj + Noun con- 
texts, the other with definite article vs. indefinite article (see Table 6). 

It is observed that SD supplies articles in ArttNoun contexts more frequently 
than in Art + Adj + Noun contexts, and definite articles more frequently than 
indefinite articles. Goad and White argue that the former asymmetry is predicted 
by the PTH. They propose that SD may use an L1 adjunction structure to repre- 
sent Art + Noun in English. However, this strategy is not possible to accommo- 
date Art + Adj + Noun, because the affixal clitic must appear adjacent to the stem; 
adjoining a or the to the following stem would involve their being incorrectly 
prefixed onto the adjective. The definite vs. indefinite asymmetry, however, is not 
predicted by the PTH, and remains unexplained in Goad and White (2004). 

An overview of the three studies is presented in Table 7. We find that each 
study attributes L2 errors to a different source. A common drawback of the stud- 
ies, except for White et al. (2004), is that they use only one group of L2 learn- 
ers. We believe a comparison of L2 learners from typologically different language 
backgrounds will be more revealing as to the source and nature of learners’ errors, 
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and such a comparison will therefore be useful in evaluating the aforementioned 
models. In our study, we use two groups of endstate L2 learners of Norwegian: 
L1 Chinese and L1 English, and we compare their behaviors in the production of 
Norwegian DP internal agreements. 


Predictions 


In light of the parametric differences between the target and source languages 
(summarized in Table 2), a general research question arises in our study: Does 
the interlanguage grammar of the endstate L2 speakers have the same proper- 
ties as the native-speaker grammar, or will the uFs be present in the L2 speakers’ 
interlanguage grammar, depending on the status of the corresponding feature(s) 
in their L1s? 

The two competing SLA models, namely the Full Transfer Full Access hy- 
pothesis (FTFA) and the Failed Functional Features Hypothesis (FFFH) make dif- 
ferent predictions. The FTFA generally does not predict any differences between 
the two L2 groups. All the L2 participants are predicted to perform equally well 
on number, gender, and definiteness agreement, and they will acquire nativelike 
competence with respect to Norwegian DP internal agreement. If there is L1-L2 
divergence, however, the FTFA sees two possibilities. One is the Missing Surface 
Inflection Hypothesis (MSIH), according to which errors made by L2 speakers 
result from a problem as to mapping abstract features onto surface phonological 
forms. Specifically, assuming ‘late lexical insertion’ as in Distributed Morphol- 
ogy, the MSIH argues that lexical items with unspecified features can replace the 
fully specified features on a syntactic node. Thus, the realization of the inflected 
forms is predicted to be unidirectional, i.e. the unmarked or default forms occur 
in marked form contexts, but not vice versa. In the case of our study, lexical items 
on D and adjective are specified for features [+definiteness, tneuter, +pl]. For 
Norwegian, we assume that the features with positive values are marked forms, 
whereas those with negative values are defaults. That is, indefiniteness means ab- 
sence of any definiteness features; common gender means absence of any gender 
feature; singular means absence of any number feature. Accordingly, the default 
form for D is den in definite contexts, en in indefinite contexts. The default form 
for adjectival inflection is less self-evident. According to Julien (2005:46-47), 
of the three possible realizations of adjectival agreement /t/, /e/, and zero g, /t/ 
marks neuter singular, 9 marks singular, and /e/ is the unspecified realization of 
agreement. This is illustrated in (5): 
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(5) Realizations of adjectival agreement in Norwegian 
a. [NSG] << /t/ 
b. [SG] <> @ 
c. Agr <> /e/ 


On the assumptions of the MSIH, we expect to find /e/ in /t/ and o contexts, and @ 
in /t/ contexts, but not vice versa. For the same reason, den is expected to be found 
in det and de contexts for the realizations of D. 

The other possibility is the Prosodic Transfer Hypothesis (PTH), according 
to which realization of overt morphology and functional elements in L2 is con- 
strained by the L1-based prosodic representation. As for the prosodic structure of 
Norwegian, we follow Kristoffersen (2000) (see also Basboll 2005) in assuming that 
the adjectival inflection /t/ is adjoined to a prosodic word, whereas the adjectival 
inflection /e/ is integrated with the stem, yielding an open syllable. The prosodic 
structures for Norwegian adjectival inflections are shown in (6) for fin ‘fine’ 


(6) Prosodic structure of Norwegian adjectival inflections 


PWd “i 
PWd Foot 
0 0 
fin t fi ne 


A prosodic structure like the one for Norwegian adjectival inflection /t/ exists 
in English. According to Goad and White (2004, 2006), English has the same 
prosodic structure for regular past tense inflection /t/. They also claim that a cor- 
responding adjunction structure is not found in Chinese. In accordance with 
the PTH, we expect that Chinese learners’ production of /t/ will be suppressed, 
whereas English learners are not expected to make any errors with the adjectival 
inflection, because the prerequisite prosodic structure exists in their L1. But both 
English and Chinese learners are expected to adapt L1 prosodic structures to rep- 
resent /e/ more easily, as it is possible for both English and Chinese to end with 
an open syllable. 

As to realizations of D elements, Goad and White (2004) assume that articles 
are organized higher in the prosodic tree, being attached directly to the phonologi- 
cal phrase (PPh), and they furthermore predict that such a structure will not be 
acquirable if it is not realized in the L1. As Chinese does not have an article system, 
whereas English has, the prediction therefore is that Chinese learners will have 
persistent problems building up the appropriate prosodic representations for D el- 
ements in Norwegian, whereas the English learners should have no such problems. 
To sum up, the FTFA and its associated proposals make the following predictions: 
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la. Both learner groups are nativelike at the level of syntactic representations. 

1b. The MSIH predicts that realization of the inflected forms is unidirectional. 
That is, /e/ may occur in /t/ and 9 contexts, and @ in /t/ contexts, but not vice 
versa. Similarly, den may occur in det and de contexts, but not vice versa. 

lc. The PTH predicts that English learners should be nativelike in realizations of 
D and adjectival inflections; for Chinese learners, however, the suppliance of 
/t / will be suppressed in contrast with /e/, and realizations of D will be prob- 
lematic. 


On the other hand, the FFFH, assuming that uFs not instantiated in L1 disappear 
beyond a critical period, predicts that the parametric differences between the tar- 
get and source languages will have the following consequences: 


2a. Gender and definiteness agreement will be problematic for both L2 groups, 
because the [uGEN] and [uDEF] features are not present in their L1s. 

2b. In terms of number agreement on determiners, Chinese speakers will behave 
distinctively from English speakers, who will perform more accurately than 
Chinese speakers. 


The experiment 
Participants 


Six English informants and five Chinese informants were selected according to 
the following criteria: 


a. ‘They had to have residence in Norway for at least eight years; 

b. They acquired Norwegian as an adult (> 13 years old), and did not learn any 
other Scandinavian languages before age 13; 

c. For English speaking informants, they did not acquire any gender-marking 
languages as a child (ages from 0 to13); 

d. For Chinese speaking informants, they did not acquire any gender or number 
marking languages as a child (ages from 0 to13). 


All the L2 informants were interviewed concerning their biographical informa- 
tion and language learning background. All reported that they had learned the 
Bokmal variety of Norwegian in school, and therefore spoke Norwegian following 
Bokmal grammar and pronunciation. In addition, their knowledge of Norwegian 
was tested, using a Norwegian Proficiency Test (NPT, which was a cloze test with 
50 blanks). Details of the participants’ information and their NPT scores are given 
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Table 8. Biographical and language proficiency categories for the L2 informants 


ID M/E AGE LOR ASSN NOC NOP NPT 
El F 60 32 21 9.5 9.5 50 
E2 M 34 12 21 8.5 8 47 
E3 M 36 11 25 8 8 48 
E4 F 44 19 15 10 10 50 
E5 M 37 10 27 8 8.5 47 
E6 M 32 8 23 9.5 9.5 49 
Cl F 31 17 14 9.5 9.5 48 
C2 M 25 9 16 8 9 48 
C3 M 44 12 32 8 8 46 
C4 F 37 10 27 8 8 47 
C5 F 35 10 25 8 9 47 
Mean (sd.) 37.7 (9.2) 13.6 (6.9) 22.4(5.6) 8.6(.81) 8.8(.75) 47.9 (1.3) 


Key: M/F = sex; AGE = age at the time of testing; LOR = length of residence in Norway; 
ASSN = age started speaking Norwegian; NOC = self rated Norwegian oral comprehension; 
NOP = self rated Norwegian oral production; NPT = Norwegian proficiency test. 


in Table 8. All of them lived, worked or studied in a mainly Norwegian-speak- 
ing environment. They all had great motivation for learning Norwegian, and ap- 
peared to be very successful, as can be seen from their high NPT scores (= 46 out 
of 50) and from their reported highly proficient Norwegian oral comprehension 
and production (2 8 on a 10 point scale). 

It should be noted that although Norwegian was the second language for the 
English group, it was, strictly speaking, the third language for the Chinese group, 
because all the Chinese informants had learned English prior to acquiring Nor- 
wegian. The possible influence of the Chinese group’s L2 English will be consid- 
ered in the analysis below. 

Fourteen native speakers of Norwegian (6 males, 8 females) served as a 
control group. The native informants came from different parts of Norway and 
spoke different Norwegian dialects, but they all had learned Bokmal as their pri- 
mary language and therefore had good knowledge of Bokmal. The native infor- 
mants fell within the age range of their L2 counterparts. Their mean age is 36.4 
(sd. 10.6), ranging from 25 to 64. In addition, the control group was comparable 
to the L2 informants with respect to intellectual capacities: informants in both 
groups had received university level education. No informants had any hearing 
impairments. 
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The on-line DP production task 


Materials 

The experiment was made up of 60 short sentence stimuli (average length = 5.2 
words), all containing a simple nominal phrase. The sentences were audio-record- 
ed by a native female speaker of Norwegian with standard Bokmal pronunciation 
at a natural speed. Each nominal phrase in the short sentence stimuli was to be 
modified by an adjective. The adjectives were chosen from the word frequency list 
of the Oslo Corpus of Tagged Norwegian Text (http://www.tekstlab.uio.no/). They 
all belonged to the top quarter of the Norwegian adjective vocabulary in terms of 
written frequency, so they were supposed to be familiar to the L2 speakers. The 
adjectives were not audio-recorded; they would be presented to the participants 
visually on a computer screen. 

The length of the short sentence stimuli was controlled in order to lessen par- 
ticipants’ memory load. No sentence exceeded 7 words, and the target sentences 
did not exceed 9 words. According to the gender, number, and definiteness speci- 
fications of the nouns in the stimuli, the sentences were broken down into the 
following 6 conditions, 10 in each condition. This is illustrated in Table 9. 


Procedure 

The informants first heard a short sentence presented to them over headphones. 
Simultaneously they saw on the computer screen a noun (in its bare form), which 
had occurred in the sentence, followed by an adjective (put in brackets). They 
were asked to make a new sentence, with the adjective modifying the noun, and to 
utter the new sentence loudly into the microphone. Taking a sentence in Table 9 
as an example, the informants hear ‘Klimaet er ganske bra’ and see on the com- 
puter screen ‘klima (normal)’ The target response is “Det normale klimaet er gan- 
ske bra’. It was emphasized that the new sentences should be made according to 
the standard grammar of Bokmal. 

Informants were tested individually in a phonetic laboratory. They first went 
through three practice items with the experimenter still in the room, and would 
have to repeat the practice session until they totally understood the task instruc- 
tions. For the main part of the experiment, the informants were left alone. The 
test items were mixed and randomized, with an interstimulus interval set at 5 
seconds. The order of presenting the stimuli was the same for all informants. 
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Table 9. Types of DPs with illustrations 


Condition Illustration 


Gl INDERSG.com. De _ bodde i en leilighet. (varm) 
they lived in D-coM.sG.INDEF. apartment (warm) 
“They lived in an apartment? 
Target sentence: De bodde i en varm leilighet. 


G2 INDERSG.NEUT. Jeghar et problem. (toff) 
I have D-NEUT.SG.INDEF. problem. (tough) 
‘T have a problem: 
Target sentence: Jeg har et toft problem. 


G3 INDEF.PL. Han har mange boker. (tung) 
he has many book-pL.INDEr. (heavy) 
‘He has many books’ 
Target sentence: Han har mange tunge boker. 


G4 DEE.SG.NEUT. Klimaet er ganske bra. (normal) 
climate-NEUT.SG.DEF. is quite good. (normal) 
“The climate is quite good. 
Target sentence: Det normale klimaet er ganske bra. 


G5 DEE.SG.COM. Jeg fikk lane — sykkelen hans. (trygg) 
I got borrow bicycle-com.sG.DEF. his. (safe) 
‘I was allowed to borrow his bicycle: 
Target sentence: Jeg fikk lane den trygge sykkelen hans. 


G6 DEFPL. Alle reagerte pa boligprisene. (hoy) 
all reacted to house price-pL.pDEF. (high) 
‘All reacted to the house prices: 
Target sentence: Alle reagerte pa de hoye boligprisene. 


Results 


Overall accuracy rate 

We calculated the percentage of target-like DPs out of all the modified DPs pro- 
duced by each of the individual participants. As expected, no agreement errors 
were made by the native informants. The accuracy rate of the DPs produced by 
the individual L2 participant is given in Figure 1. 

It seems that the task divided the L2 participants into two groups. One group 
(E1, E4, E6) had nativelike performance, with correct percentage of 98% or above, 
while the remaining nine informants (including all informants from the Chinese 
group and 3 informants from the English group) produced correct DP internal 
agreement more or less at chance level. In the following, we focus on the non- 
nativelike performers, looking closely at their realizations of adjectival inflections 
and free prenominal articles. 
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EL E4 E6 E2 E3 ES ci c2 c3 c4 cs 


Figure 1. Individual overall accuracy rate (in percent) 


Realizations of adjectival inflections 

We begin with a closer look at the realization of adjectival inflections by non- 
nativelike performers. Table 10 shows the individual L2 groups’ suppliance of /t/, 
/e/, 9 in obligatory contexts. Table 11 presents the percentage of erroneous adjec- 
tival inflections by each L2 group. 

We can observe from Table 10 that the Chinese group and the English group 
behave similarly in their suppliance of adjectival inflections: The suppliance rates 
of /e/ (76.5% vs. 74.7%), /t/ (47.1% vs. 55.9), and @ (82.3% vs. 79.5%) are compa- 
rable between the two groups. Chi-square tests show that none of the differences 


Table 10. Individual L2 groups’ suppliance of /t/, /e/, o in obligatory contexts 


L1 Chinese (N = 5) LI English (N = 3) 
e 130/170 76.5% 59/79 74.7% 
t 24/51 47.1% 19/34 55.9% 
@ 52/61 82.3% 31/39 79.5% 


Table 11. Individual L2 groups’ errors on adjectives 


Form used / L1 Chinese (N = 5) L1 English (N = 3) 
correct form 

gle 28/170 16.5% 16/79 20.3% 

o/t 25/51 49.0% 15/34 44.1% 

e/t 2/51 3.9% 0/34 0% 

e/o 5/61 8.0% 3/39 7.7% 

t/o 4/61 6.6% 5/39 12.8% 

t/e 12/170 7.1% 4/79 5.1% 
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reaches statistical significance (in all cases, p > .05). In addition, both groups have 
higher suppliance rates of /e/ and o than that of /t/. Table 11 shows that the major- 
ity of errors are caused by the overuse of @ in /e/ and /t/ contexts. By contrast, /e/ 
and /t/ are rarely found in non-obligatory contexts. This pattern of realizations of 
adjectival inflections is also uniform for both learner groups. Note that the over- 
use of this 9 in non-obligatory contexts is ambiguous between omission errors 
and disagreement errors, as the 9 form also marks [SG][COM]|[INDEF] features 
on attributive adjectives. 


Realizations of definite articles 

Due to a small number of indefinite contexts in the DP production task, we will 
not look into the realizations of indefinite articles. We thus focus exclusively on 
realizations of definite articles. Table 12 presents the two L2 groups’ suppliance 
rate of den, det, and de in obligatory contexts. Table 13 gives the percentage of er- 
rors on definite articles in each L2 group. 

Results from Table 12 indicate that the suppliance rate of den/det/de in obliga- 
tory contexts is low across L2 groups. However, we observe that the Chinese group 
supplies prenominal determiners (den, det, de) in obligatory contexts at a much 
higher rate than the English group. Chi-square tests show that the differences in 
all three cases reach statistical significance (in all cases, p < .05). This result is sur- 
prising given that Chinese does not have an article system, whereas English does. 


Table 12. L2 groups’ suppliance of den, det, de in obligatory contexts 


L1 Chinese LI English 
den 37/50 74% 7/17 41.2% 
det 15/43 34.9% 3/20 15% 
de 17/31 54.8% 4/14 28.6% 


Table 13. L2 groups errors on definite articles 


Form used / L1 Chinese L1 English 
correct form 

o/den 8/50 16% 9/17 52.9% 
o/det 5/43 11.6% 11/20 55% 
o/de 5/31 16.1% 9/14 64.3% 
den/det 12/43 27.9% 5/20 25% 
den/de 8/31 25.8% 1/14 7.1% 
det/den 1/50 2% 0/17 0% 
det/de 1/31 3.2% 0/14 0% 
de/den 2/50 4% 0/17 0% 
de/det 9/43 20.9% 1/20 5% 
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From Table 13 we find that L2 learners’ realizations of definite articles are not 
restricted to den/det/de, but also include a zero form 9, which means that definite 
articles are omitted. Some article omission errors are illustrated in (7). 


(7) a. @o dyr-e cd-en 
g expensive-w cd-COM.SG.DEF. 
Target form: den dyre cd-en 


D-COM.SG.DEE. expensive-w cd-COM.SG.DER. 
© :. > 
the expensive cd 
b. o@ mork-e vintr-ene 
@ dark-w winter-PL.DEF. 
Target form: de merke  vintr-ene 
D-pL.DEE. dark-w winter-PL.DEF. 
‘the dark winters’ 


A majority of learners’ errors on D can be attributed to the overuse of this zero 
form in den/det/de contexts, and the English group made many more omission 
errors than the Chinese group.” In addition to omission errors, disagreement er- 
rors can also be observed in both groups. In the Chinese group, there are dis- 
agreement errors in gender, which are mainly caused by the overuse of den in det 
contexts (den/det: 27.9%); only in rare cases was det used in den contexts (det/den: 
2%). The English group shows the same trend. In contrast to the similar pattern 
of behaviors between the two groups as to gender disagreement errors, the Chi- 
nese group makes markedly more number disagreement errors than the English 
group, most notably due to the overuse of den in de contexts (den/de: 25.8% for 
the Chinese group vs. 7.1% for the English group), and de in det contexts (de/det: 
20.9% for the Chinese group vs. 5% for the English group). 


Summary of the findings and discussion 
To sum up the results (R) from the online DP production task, we find that (R1) 


some endstate L2 learners of Norwegian (i.e. three informants from the English 
group) appeared to be nativelike in their oral production of Norwegian DPs, 


5. An anonymous reviewer suggests that the use of a null morpheme could be analyzed as the 
least costly in terms of processing and thus as a useful strategy in L2 production where there are 
many other things to focus on. While we acknowledge that this could be a possibility, it should 
be noted that the findings about the individual variability within the English group as well as 
the group differences between the English and the Chinese learners cannot be explained away 
by processing limitations. 
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whereas the remaining informants produced correct Norwegian DP agreement 
at around chance level. An analysis of the errors produced by non-nativelike per- 
formers revealed that (R2) the Chinese group and the English group showed a 
similar pattern of behavior in their suppliance of adjectival inflections, ie. higher 
suppliance of /e/ and 9 than /t/ in obligatory contexts, and the overuse of g in /e/ 
and /t/ contexts. Further, (R3) the Chinese group supplied prenominal determin- 
ers in obligatory contexts far more consistently than the English group, and (R4) 
the Chinese group and the English group made comparable numbers of disagree- 
ment errors in gender, while the Chinese group made far more disagreement er- 
rors in number than the English group did. 

Recall that the Chinese group had learned some English before acquiring 
Norwegian. One may wonder how the learners’ L2 English influences their per- 
formance in L3 Norwegian. This is an intriguing question. We have to admit that 
the answer to this question is not very clear, especially in the absence of a test of 
the relevant English properties. However, the fact that the Chinese group and the 
English group did not behave in exactly the same fashion in their oral production 
of Norwegian, especially with regard to the two groups’ distinctive behaviors in 
making number disagreement errors, may suggest that the influence of L2 Eng- 
lish in the Chinese group, if any, is not obvious. 

Now we revisit the predictions of the FFFH and the FTFA and their proposed 
explanations of L2 errors, and we evaluate the models in relation to the empiri- 
cal L2 data we obtained. It seems that the findings are not fully compatible with 
either the FTFA or the FFFH.° Despite different claims about the acquirability 
of parameterized uFs, both models predict uniform performance within a single 
learner group. However, the existence of within-group variability in the English 
group (as indicated by R1) calls both models into question. This remains a puzzle 
to us, and we have no explanation for it. We will now look at the nature of the 
errors made by the non-nativelike performers and see which of the models gives 
the best account. 

We begin with the MSIH, which predicts that default forms occur in marked 
form contexts, but not vice versa. Though the observation that @ occurs in /t/ con- 
texts is in accordance with prediction (1b), the overuse of 9 in /e/ contexts is not 


6. An anonymous reviewer points out that the result of having three English speakers who 
showed nativelike production supported the FTFA over the FFFH. Note though that both mod- 
els predict that endstate L2 learners, given extensive exposure to an L2, can reach nativelike 
proficiency, though through different mechanisms. The FTFA attributes it to full access to UG 
features, whereas the FFFH attributes it to compensatory L1-based syntactic representations 
(or features-missing-despite-appearance in Hawkins 2004). What is really problematic for both 
models here is the differential individual behaviors within the English group, which is not pre- 
dicted by either the FTFA or the FFFH. 
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compatible with it. According to the MSIH, /e/, which is the unspecified realiza- 
tion of agreement on adjectives, is expected to be overused in /t/ and @ contexts, 
contrary to what we have found. As for the realization of determiners, though 
we observe the overuse of den in det and de contexts in both groups, we also find 
a relatively large proportion of de in det contexts in the Chinese group (de/det: 
20.9%), which is not expected under the MSIH. 

We now examine whether the data support the PTH, which predicts that 
Chinese learners’ production of /t/ and determiners will be suppressed in con- 
trast with /e/, whereas the English group should have no problem representing 
the prosodic structures of Norwegian (prediction 1c). In terms of realizations of 
adjectival inflections, the results from the Chinese group appear to confirm this 
prediction: /e/ is more accurately produced than /t/ (76.47% vs. 47.06%). But it is 
important to note that the English group behave in exactly the same fashion as the 
Chinese group - the suppliance rates of /e/ and /t/ are comparable between the 
two groups, which is not consistent with prediction (1c). As for the realizations 
of determiners, the PTH should predict more problems for the Chinese group 
than the English group. Contrary to the prediction, however, the Chinese group 
supplied determiners far more consistently than the English group did (e.g. 74% 
vs. 41.2% for den in obligatory contexts). Furthermore, the PTH has no explana- 
tory power regarding the gender disagreement errors made by the two groups, 
as it should predict that the production of den and det should be equally easy or 
difficult. In a similar vein, the PTH also fails to explain why both groups commit- 
ted gender disagreement errors, whereas only the Chinese group made number 
agreement errors. 

Since the pattern of results from the English and the Chinese groups is not 
expected under the FTFA, let us consider the model assuming non-targetlike syn- 
tax, namely the FFFH. We observe that the suppliance rates of den/det/de and 
adjective inflections in obligatory contexts are low across L2 groups. This obser- 
vation is compatible with the FFFH, which maintains that learners have problems 
representing parameterized novel uninterpretable features in the target language. 
Stronger support for the FFFH comes from R4, which indicates that there is an L1 
effect on the type of errors L2 learners can make. The English group and the Chi- 
nese group made comparable numbers of gender disagreement errors, because 
the relevant gender feature is absent in both English and Chinese. In terms of 
number agreement, however, the English group performed much more accurately 
than the Chinese group. This is because the relevant number feature is present in 
English, but absent in Chinese. This result fits nicely with the predictions of the 
FFFH, which maintains that those uFs not instantiated in L1s are areas of persis- 
tent difficulty in L2 speakers. 
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Conclusion 


The primary goal of this article was to assess the two competing SLA models, 
the FFFH and the FTFA, and the latter model’s proposed accounts of L2 errors, 
namely the MSIH and the PTH. To do this, we used L2 oral production data from 
two learner groups (L1 Chinese and L1 English) at assumed endstate proficiency 
in Norwegian. Having tested the two learner groups’ production of Norwegian 
DP internal agreement, we found the L2 learners were divided into nativelike per- 
formers and non-nativelike performers, a result that seems to call both the FFFH 
and the FTFA into question. An analysis and comparison of the errors made by 
the two learner groups, however, showed that the pattern of the results was not in 
the direction predicted by the MSIH or the PTH, whereas it is more in line with 
the FFFH. We thus conclude that L2 learners’ deficits are syntactic in nature. 

It should be noted that the current results are inconclusive about the avail- 
ability of novel uFs to L2 learners, due to the existence of within-group variability 
in the English group. The FFFH and the FTFA, along with its associated propos- 
als, are clearly in need of further testing. Collecting spontaneous production data 
from these L2 learners will be useful in this regard, and this will be one direction 
for future research. For this purpose, we would like to stress that comparative 
L2 groups can be crucial in assessing different SLA theories. To take just one ex- 
ample from the present study, the PTH predicts that Chinese-speaking learners’ 
production of adjectival inflection /t/ will be suppressed in contrast with /e/, and 
that English-speaking learners should be accurate in their production of both 
inflections. The data from the Chinese group appeared to be consistent with the 
predictions of the PTH. But a comparison with the data from the English group 
showed that English-speaking learners exhibited a pattern similar to the Chinese 
group. Thus the PTH turned out to be untenable, and we have to attribute L2 er- 
rors to other sources than constraints of L1-based prosodic representations. Had 
we only used the Chinese group, a misleading conclusion would probably have 
been drawn. 

Finally, we would like to point out some limitations of our study. We are aware 
that the sample size and the test items are relatively small. The small sample size 
may cast doubt on the generalizability of the results. The relatively small number 
of test items does not allow us to analyze individual data and look closely into 
individual patterns of behavior. In addition, only one task was used to tap the 
learners’ linguistic knowledge. We cannot therefore be certain whether the results 
obtained are task-specific or not. Though on-line tasks are generally believed to 
be revealing of internalized grammatical knowledge, data from other tasks would 
be useful for the sake of comparison. Only when results from different tasks con- 
verge, can we be safe in ruling out task factors. Future research involving a larger 
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sample size across a variety of tasks should be conducted in order to reach more 
reliable conclusions. 
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Articles in Turkish/English 
interlanguage revisited 


Implications of vowel harmony* 


Heather Goad and Lydia White 


In previous work (Goad and White 2004, 2009), the prosodic representations 
employed by Turkish speakers for the production of English articles were exam- 
ined. It was argued that because Turkish lacks the free clitic structure required 
to represent English articles in target-like fashion, speakers principally adopt 
two representations from the L1: the independent prosodic word (PWd) struc- 
ture required for other determiners in Turkish and the affixal clitic structure 
required for the Turkish indefinite article. In the present paper, it is shown that 
a subset of the subjects previously reported on employ a third representation as 
well: they organize the article internal to the PWd of its host. This claim is based 
on the observation that articles often undergo vowel harmony in English DPs 
with unstressed articles and no adjectives. It is shown that this is the only type 
of DP where the article can be incorporated into the lower PWd, the domain in 
which harmony operates in native Turkish. The use of this representation is ar- 
gued to be tied to the quality of the article vowel. Harmony is largely restricted 
to definite article vowels which the speakers under focus have analysed as un- 
derlyingly central, that is, as inherently placeless. Native Turkish bans placeless 
vowels. If this constraint has not been relaxed in the interlanguage grammar, the 
English definite article vowel must acquire place features and the most straight- 
forward way for this to be achieved, given the L1 grammar, is through harmony. 


* We would like to thank Will Dalton, Luisa Meroni and Jen Morehouse for research assis- 
tance, and Alyona Belikova, Eva Dobler, Eva Melkonyan, Maire Noonan, Oner Ozcelik, Sasha 
Simonenko, Tobin Skinner, Lisa Travis and two anonymous reviewers for helpful comments 
and discussion. Special thanks to Ayse Giirel for organizing the testing in Turkey. This research 
was funded by grants from SSHRCC and FQRSC. 
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Introduction 


A well-studied area in second language (L2) research relates to the difficulties 
that L2 learners have with the acquisition of articles. Although the problems have 
been examined from a number of different perspectives, a common assumption 
is that absence of articles in the L1 causes difficulties when the L2 requires ar- 
ticles. For example, learners must determine how the L2 article system encodes 
features such as definiteness or specificity (e.g. lonin, Ko and Wexler 2004; Leung 
2005; Tsimpli 2003) and how the article system works with respect to the count/ 
mass distinction (e.g. Snape 2008). In most research, emphasis has been placed 
on morphosyntactic, semantic or discourse related properties of articles. While 
agreeing on the importance of the L1 in shaping interlanguage representation, 
we have argued that the determinants of success or lack of success in L2 article 
production include L1 prosodic representations. This position is known as the 
Prosodic Transfer Hypothesis (PTH) (Goad and White 2004, 2006; Goad, White 
and Steele 2003). 

According to the PTH, L2 learners have difficulties constructing prosodic 
representations for inflectional morphology and function words which are dis- 
allowed in the L1 but required to produce the L2 in native-like fashion. Conse- 
quently, L2 learners rely on the L1 in building interlanguage prosodic representa- 
tions. They may resort to a variety of strategies in production, including article 
deletion and stressing of articles, as well as exhibiting asymmetries in suppliance 
of target-like articles depending on prosodic conditions. 

In previous work (Goad and White 2004, 2009), we have tested the predic- 
tions of the PTH with respect to the production of English articles by Turkish 
speakers, Turkish being a language without a definite article. We assume (follow- 
ing Selkirk 1996) that English articles link directly to the Phonological Phrase 
(PPh) and we have argued that Turkish lacks this possibility. Although some more 
advanced Turkish-speaking learners of English acquire the target representation 
(Goad and White 2009), we have proposed that less advanced speakers princi- 
pally adopt two representations from the L1: (i) the independent prosodic word 
(PWd) representation required for other determiners in Turkish, which results in 
articles being stressed under conditions where this would not be appropriate for 
English; and (ii) the PWd adjunction structure required for the Turkish indefinite 
article. As a consequence of resorting to (ii), learners show asymmetries in article 
production depending on whether or not an adjective is present (see below). 

In the present paper, we argue that a subset of the subjects we have previously 
reported on employ yet another prosodic representation for articles in English, 
namely a PWd-internal representation. We base this claim on the observation that 
these subjects often show vowel harmony in English DPs with unstressed articles. 
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We discuss the implications of this finding for the interlanguage representation of 
English articles, in particular, and for the PTH more generally. 


Articles in English and Turkish 


As already mentioned, our focus is on the acquisition of English articles by L1 
speakers of Turkish. The article systems of these languages differ as follows. Eng- 
lish has two articles, dependent on the feature [+definite], the being definite and 
a indefinite. Singular count nouns must take an article, whereas mass nouns and 
plural nouns take the definite article but can be bare if they are indefinite, as 
shown in (1). 


(1) a. abook, the book, *book 
b. *a furniture, the furniture, furniture 
c. *a books, the books, books 


In Turkish, there is only an indefinite article, unstressed bir, as shown in (2a).! 
Articles can be omitted in certain contexts, as seen in (2b). The interpretation of 
a bare noun as definite or indefinite depends on a number of factors, including 
word order and case marking. Bare nouns typically receive a definite interpreta- 
tion in subject position and are potentially ambiguous elsewhere. When Dir is 
stressed, as in (2c), it is interpreted as the numeral one (Erguvanli 1984; Kornfilt 
1997; Oztiirk 2005; amongst others). 


(2) a. birkitap ‘a book 
b.  kitap ‘a book, the book’ 
c. birkitap ‘one book’ 


We have argued previously that the two English articles share the same pro- 
sodic representation and that this differs from the representation appropriate 
for Turkish bir (Goad and White 2004, 2009). Motivation for this difference is 
discussed in the next section after the relevant aspects of Turkish vowel harmony 
are introduced. 


1. There is some dispute about the status of unstressed bir. Kornfilt (1997) considers it to be 
an article, while Underhill (1976) treats it as a numeral. Lyons (1999) refers to it as a ‘quasi in- 
definite article, but argues that definiteness is not grammaticalized in Turkish (see also Oztiirk 
2005). 
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Vowel harmony and the determination of prosodic representation 
in Turkish/English interlanguage 


In order to test the predictions of the PTH for article production, it is necessary 
to establish what prosodic representations are available in the L1 and how these 
differ from what is required in the L2. Turkish, unlike English, is a language with 
vowel harmony. We argue below that the domain of harmony in Turkish is the 
lower PWd and, following from this, that the presence of vowel harmony in the 
interlanguage grammar provides a means of determining certain aspects of pro- 
sodic structure. 


Vowel harmony in Turkish 


We begin by briefly detailing the harmony system. Turkish is a symmetrical eight- 
vowel system, as can be seen in (3).” 


(3) Front Back 
Unrnd Round Unrnd Round 
High i u w u 
Non-high e 6 a co) 


Vowel harmony ensures that suffixes with high vowels agree in backness and 
rounding with the preceding vowel (see (4a)); suffixes with non-high vowels agree 
only in backness (see (4b)) (examples from Clements and Sezer 1982). The pre- 
ceding vowel can be either the last vowel in the root (e.g. [elma-lar] ‘apple-PL’) or 
the vowel of the immediately preceding suffix (e.g. [k6y-ler-in] ‘village-pL-GEN’). 


(4) a. Genitive: b. Plural: 
ip-in ip-ler ‘rope 
el-in el-ler ‘hand’ 
yuiz-tin yiiz-ler ‘face’ 
k6y-iin kéy-ler ‘village’ 
kurz-win kuuz-lar ‘girl 
sap-uin sap-lar ‘stalk 
pul-un pul-lar ‘stamp’ 
son-un son-lar ‘end’ 


2. Although [4] is the symbol typically used to represent the high back unrounded vowel in 
the literature on Turkish, we have chosen to use [ut] instead, as the central-back distinction 
becomes relevant in the manifestation of harmony in the L2. 
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The role of the PWd in Turkish vowel harmony 


As our concern in this paper is with prosodic structure, we must establish the 
domain in which vowel harmony operates. Across languages, the usual domain 
for harmony is the lower PWd (cf. van der Hulst and van de Weijer 1995). At 
first glance, Turkish appears to be consistent with this. First, the inflectional af- 
fixes that undergo harmony also fall within the domain of stress assignment (with 
some exceptions; see below). The examples in (5a—b) reveal that, in the default 
case, word-level stress falls on the final syllable, regardless of lexical category (e.g. 
Inkelas and Orgun 2003; Kakab and Vogel 2001; Sezer 1981) (examples from 
Inkelas and Orgun 2003). 


(5) a. araba ‘car’ 
araba-lar ‘car-PL’ 
araba-lar-dan ‘car-PL-ABL’ 

b. butrak ‘leave!’ 
butrak-acak ‘leave-FUT’ 
butrak-acak-lar ‘leave-FUT-3PL’ 


As the constituent in which stress is realized is the foot and the foot is, by defini- 
tion, internal to the PWd, these harmonizing affixes must fall within the PWd; 
see (6). 


(6) PWd 
Ft 
o Oo /\ 
I | | | | 
a ra ba lar dan ‘car-PL-ABL’ 


The second reason why it appears that the lower PWd defines the domain for 
vowel harmony is because each constituent in a compound forms a separate har- 
monic domain. See the examples in (7) (from Inkelas and Orgun 1998). 


(7) orhan + bey “Mr Orhan’ 
name + mister 
ye-mek + oda-sut ‘dining room” 
eat-INF + room-POSSs 


This is as expected because each constituent in a compound constitutes a separate 
PWd, as can be seen in (8). 
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(8) PWd 
PWd PWd 
ye-mek oda-sur 
|< VH>| |<VH>| 


However, the assumption that the domain of vowel harmony is the lower PWd 
appears to be challenged by the behaviour of so-called ‘pre-stressing’ suffixes. Pre- 
stressing suffixes cause stress to fall on the syllable immediately to their left. The 
examples in (9a) demonstrate the regular stress pattern while those in (9b) show 
the effects of pre-stressing suffixes (underlined) (examples from Ozcelik 2008). 


(9) a. dinle-di ‘He listened’ 
listen-PAST 
gel-mé ‘coming’ 
come-NOM 

b. dinle-di-de ‘He listened, too’ 

listen-PAST-CONN 
gél-me Dont come 
come-NEG 


To capture their pre-stressing behaviour, Kabak and Vogel (2001) and Newell 
(2005) argue that these suffixes are adjoined to the PW4d, as in (10).° 


(10) PWd 


0 ce) 0 0 


din le di de ‘Helistened, too 


Under this analysis, these affixes fall outside the lower PWd, the putative domain 
of vowel harmony, yet they undergo harmony. Accordingly, Kabak and Vogel 
(2001) argue that harmony in Turkish cannot be delimited by any prosodic do- 
main; harmonic features instead spread rightward until they encounter another 
underlyingly-specified harmonic feature. 


3. This is somewhat of a simplification. Kabak and Vogel argue that suffixes that display ex- 
ceptional stress are organized into the Clitic Group. For present purposes, this can be equated 
with the recursive PWd structure provided in (10) for dinle-di-de. 
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Since it will be critical for our analysis that the domain for vowel harmony 
indeed be the lower PW4, it is in our interest to point out the empirical shortcom- 
ings of the adjunction analysis of pre-stressing affixes in (10). Here, we follow 
Ozcelik (2008). Ozcelik observes that, under two conditions, pre-stressing suf- 
fixes themselves receive stress. The first is when these suffixes are followed by a 
single consonant suffix; see (11a). The second is when two pre-stressing suffixes 
are immediately adjacent; see (11b) where stress falls on the first such suffix rather 
than on the syllable to its left. 


(11) a. gel-mé-m, *gél-me-m ‘T don’t/wouldn’t come’ 
come-NEG-1sG 
b. gel-mé-de, *gél-me-de ‘Tf you don’t come, then... 
come-NEG-CONN 


As Ozcelik (2008) points out, if pre-stressing suffixes are adjoined to the PWd, 
they should never be bearers of stress, contrary to fact. He argues instead that 
these suffixes occur internal to the lower PWd. Their exceptional behaviour can 
then be captured through constraints which ensure that they are always contained 
somewhere inside a trochaic foot (similar to Inkelas and Orgun 1998). The spe- 
cific details of the analysis do not concern us here, but the resulting structure for 
dinle-di-de is shown in (12); compare this with (10). 


(12) Pwd 


din le di de ‘Helistened, too’ 


As is evident, one important consequence of Ozcelik’s (2008) analysis is that the 
domain of vowel harmony is indeed the lower PWd. We will return to the signifi- 
cance of this for our study later on in this chapter. 


Directionality 


The examples discussed thus far reveal that vowel harmony operates from left-to- 
right in Turkish. This is because Turkish has no bound morphology at the left edge 
(aside from unstressed bir; see below). As Turkish is a root-controlled system, 
harmony must originate in roots and spread to the bound morphology on their 
right. There is one context, however, where harmony can operate from right-to- 
left, namely in loanwords containing initial clusters (Clements and Sezer 1982). 
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In normal or colloquial speech, words of this shape undergo epenthesis to break 
apart the cluster. The examples in (13) show that, in labial- and coronal-initial 
clusters, the epenthetic vowel undergoes both backness and rounding harmony 
(examples from Clements and Sezer 1982).4 


(13) Careful form: Colloquial form: 


[trisin] [tirisin] ‘trichinosis’ 
[fren] [firen] ‘brake’ 
[transit] [turransit] ‘transit’ 
[prusya] [purusya] ‘Prussia’ 
[protesto] [purotesto] ‘protest’ 


Thus far, we have seen that vowel harmony can operate bi-directionally in Turk- 
ish, targeting bound morphology to the right and epenthetic vowels to the left. 
Since we have argued in earlier work that the indefinite article, unstressed bir, is 
also bound (see below), we might expect it to undergo harmony. The data in (14) 
reveal that this is not the case. 


(14) [bir sap], *[burr sap] ‘a stalk’ 
[bir pul], *[bur pul] ‘astamp’ 


The absence of harmony in (14), however, is entirely as expected, if indefinite bir 
is adjoined to the PWd of its host, rather than being organized internal to this do- 
main like the affixes in the preceding sections and the epenthetic vowels in (13). 
Compare (15a, b) with (15c) where this is graphically illustrated.° 


(15) a. PWd ‘stalk-GEN’ b.  PWd ‘transit’ res PWd a stalk 
sap-uin turransit PWd 
[dor] [dor] bir sap 
_ | 
{dor] 


In the following section, we provide additional evidence that the representation in 
(15c) is correct for indefinite bir. 


4. Backness harmony is not observed with velar-initial clusters (e.g. [kuredi], *[kiredi] ‘cred- 
it’) and is only optionally observed with /s/-initial clusters (e.g. [surmokin], [simokin] ‘dinner 
jacket’). In addition, rounding harmony does not always apply before /o/ (e.g. [burros] “brooch 
vs. [purotesto] in (13)). We leave these cases aside. 


5. We adopt the view that backness harmony in Turkish involves spreading (or sharing in 
non-derivational terms) of two monovalent features, [cor] and [dor]. 
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The prosodic representation of indefinite bir and other determiners 


As we have just seen, the absence of vowel harmony in indefinite bir constructions 
suggests that bir cannot be organized into the lower PWd of its host. Further sup- 
port for this analysis comes from syllabification. In PWd-internal constructions, 
syllabification crosses morpheme boundaries, such that root-final [r] in a word 
like [kir-in] ‘dirt-Gen’ becomes the onset of the syllable containing the suffix; see 
(16a) (examples in (16) from Oner Ozcelik, p.c.). However, in segmentally-par- 
allel constructions that start with indefinite bir, intervocalic [r] retains its coda 
status, surfacing as ambisyllabic, as can be seen in (16b) for [bir ip] ‘a rope. Onset 
syllabification alone for [r] is not possible, we contend, because [r] crosses over a 
lower PWd boundary. 


(16) a. PWd b. PWd 
| 
0 C0) PWd 
Vale ans 
ON ONC fo) 
IT dd /ANOAN 
k i ri oon ON CONC 
LTV I | 
bi or ip 


With the possibility of a PWd-internal representation of indefinite bir safely dis- 
pensed with, three alternative representations present themselves: (i) bir could 
form its own PWd; (ii) it could be a free clitic linked directly to the PPh which 
dominates its host; or (iii) it could be an affixal clitic which is adjoined to the PWd 
of its host. 

As discussed in our previous work (Goad and White 2004, 2009), the first op- 
tion, namely that indefinite bir forms its own PWd, is the representation required 
for other determiners in both Turkish and English, including the numeral bir. 
Like other determiners in both languages, the numeral bir is stressed. In order 
for these determiners to bear stress, they cannot be cliticized onto their hosts and 
instead require their own PWad (and foot) (e.g. Selkirk 1996). See (17).° 


6. The Turkish example in (17) (as well as others below) has word level stress marked only 
on bir and not on adam. This is because Turkish speakers disagree on the presence or absence 
of secondary stress. We have followed Kabak and Vogel (2001) who state that main stress falls 
on the final syllable of the leftmost word in the phrase, as this corresponds to the judgments 
received from the native speaker informants we consulted (see Goad and White 2009). See 
Inkelas and Orgun (2003) for a different view. 
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(17) Independent PWds (Turkish and English): 


PPh 

my my 
bir adam 
one man 


Of the two remaining options, Selkirk (1996) proposes that the representation in 
(18a), where functional material is linked directly to the PPh of its host, is the one 
required for English articles. We adopt this position for English but have argued 
in earlier work (Goad and White 2004, 2009) that Turkish instead employs the 
representation in (18b); indefinite bir is adjoined to the PWd of its host. 


(18) a. Free clitic: b. Affixal clitic: 
PPh PPh 
| 
PWd PWd 
a/the vl PWd 
bir adam ‘amar’ 


We have motivated (18b) on the basis of word order alternations that are found 
when bir appears together with an adjective (Goad and White 2004, 2009). The 
canonical word order is observed when bir is a numeral (see (19a)); the numeral 
precedes the adjective because it forms its own PWd. As is evident from (19a), 
‘one good man in English has the same structure. However, when bir is an indefi- 
nite article, it cannot appear in this position; rather, it must follow the adjective, 
as in (19b). We have argued that this is directly reflected in prosodic structure: 
indefinite bir must be cliticized (prefixed) onto the head noun. If indefinite bir 
were a free clitic, there would be no need for a change in word order, as bir would 
then link higher in the phrase, like English articles, shown in (19c). 


(19) a. PPh b. PPh c. PPh 
ye mye ite PWd ee ‘ie 
bir iyi adam PWd PWd a goods man 

one good man 


iyi bir adam 
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In sum, we have seen that indefinite bir is organized as an affixal clitic. Word 
order alternations in DPs with adjectives reveal that it cannot have the free clitic 
representation of English articles, while evidence from syllabification and vowel 
harmony shows that it cannot be organized internal to the lower PWd. We return 
to the significance of the lower PWd forming the domain for vowel harmony 
later in the chapter, where we discuss the finding that some L2 Turkish-English 
speakers employ harmony in the interlanguage grammars of DPs containing un- 
stressed articles. 


The syntactic representation of indefinite bir 


Thus far, we have provided a prosodic account of the word order observed in 
(19b) for Turkish DPs containing adjectives. However, assuming that the underly- 
ing order involves the adjective closer to the noun than the indefinite article, the 
movement required to yield (19b) cannot take place in the phonology proper. In 
this section, we sketch a syntactic analysis of the Turkish DP and suggest how, 
by means of post-syntactic local dislocation, indefinite bir ends up in its surface 
position between the adjective and the noun. 

There is considerable debate in the literature concerning the treatment of at- 
tributive adjectives. We follow Duffield (1999) who proposes that languages show 
parametric variation with respect to the position and status of adjective phrases. 
They may be complements of D, with the head Adj taking NP as its complement; 
they may occur in Spec, either as specifier of some functional head or in Spec, NP; 
finally, they may be adjuncts. Because ordering of adjectives is relatively free in 
Turkish, we assume that they are adjuncts in this language, as illustrated in (20). 


AdjP 


NP 
3 pes a aa 
lyl goo 
yl g } 


N 
adam ‘mai’ ‘a good man’ 


> 


We derive the actual word order (adjective article noun) by means of Embick 
and Noyer’s (2001) proposal for post-syntactic merger, occurring at Phonological 
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Form (PF), which is intended to account for situations where there is a mismatch 
in ordering between the structure generated by the syntax and actual phonologi- 
cal form. Embick and Noyer propose two kinds of PF movement, namely lower- 
ing and local dislocation, the second of which is of concern here. 

Local dislocation requires linear precedence and adjacency and takes place at 
or after Vocabulary Insertion. We depart from Embick and Noyer in a couple of 
crucial respects: (i) AdjPs are adjuncts rather than complements, at least in Turk- 
ish;” (ii) AdjPs are late adjoined (after spell out of the DP). As a result of (ii), the 
determiner and the noun are string adjacent at PF, prior to adjunction of the AdjP, 
so local dislocation can take place.® Local dislocation allows [bir + N] to form a 
unit (a morphological word). This, in turn, allows for two possible prosodifica- 
tions of bir: as an affixal clitic or PWd-internally. While Turkish employs the first 
representation, we will see that the interlanguage grammar allows both options. 

We assume that local dislocation of indefinite bir is motivated by its being 
marked as [+bound] in the Vocabulary. We leave open the question of where 
stressed bir (and other numerals) are generated in the syntax. Even if the numeral 
bir occurs in the same syntactic position as indefinite bir, namely in D (see 20)), 
it will not be subject to local dislocation because it is not [+bound] and, thus, it 
can form an independent PWd in the phonology. Similarly, in English, there is no 
motivation for local dislocation, as English articles are not bound. Accordingly, 
they are prosodified as free clitics (when unstressed) or as independent PWds 
(when stressed). 

In sum, it is the [+bound] status of indefinite bir that motivates PF movement 
and, in turn, leads to the adjunction representation in (18b)/(19b). 


Previous findings on L2 Turkish articles 
In previous research (Goad and White 2009), we argued, in accordance with the 


PTH, that Turkish-speaking learners of English often fail to achieve the target 
representation for articles in (18a), instead adopting the L1-based representations 


7. Embick and Noyer assume that AdjP is the complement of D. This is in part because in the 
language they are analysing, namely Bulgarian, the article occurs as a suffix on the first head 
after the D position, i.e. on the first adjective, and only on the noun if there are no adjectives. 
This is accounted for in terms of lowering, a post-syntactic operation which targets heads. In 
contrast, Turkish indefinite bir always occurs immediately to the left of the noun regardless of 
how many adjectives are present, implicating a different structure. 


8. For related proposals concerning local dislocation of tense onto the verb, which can ignore 
adverbial adjuncts, see Bobaljik (1995), Ochi (1999) and Skinner (in preparation). 
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in (17) and (18b). This generalization was reached using data collected from 18 
learners at low (n = 9), intermediate (n = 7) and advanced (n = 2) levels of pro- 
ficiency. The task involved elicited production, where subjects had to describe a 
sequence of pictures telling a story. Subjects were taped and the data were subse- 
quently phonetically transcribed and coded for several syntactic and phonologi- 
cal measures. 

Results from DPs of the shape article + singular count noun showed that 
omission of articles was attested for all of the low proficiency subjects and three 
of the intermediates, ranging from 20% to 80% of their article contexts.” All sub- 
jects aside from two (one intermediate and one advanced) produced a sizeable 
proportion of stressed articles, ranging from 15% to 40% of their productions. We 
argued that omission and stressing are a consequence of learners having difficulty 
building the appropriate representation for English articles, namely the free clitic 
structure in (18a). Omission avoids the problem altogether, while stressing results 
in the article forming its own PWd, thereby employing the same representation 
required for other stressed determiners, as shown in (17). 

Concerning target-like unstressed articles, seven subjects (the two advanced 
and five of the intermediates) produced a majority of DPs with unstressed articles, 
ranging from 61% to 87% of their article productions, and all of the other subjects 
(aside from one low proficiency subject) produced unstressed articles at least 16% 
of the time. In most contexts where unstressed articles are produced, it is impos- 
sible to determine whether L2 speakers have acquired the target representation 
in (18a) or whether they have instead transferred into English the affixal clitic 
representation in (18b). 

English DPs containing adjectives, however, can help to determine the in- 
terlanguage representation of unstressed articles. If subjects have acquired the 
appropriate representation for prosodifying articles as free clitics, no problem 
should arise in the context of adjectives. If, on the other hand, they represent 
articles as affixal clitics, the PTH predicts an asymmetry in suppliance of un- 
stressed (target-sounding) articles in contexts with and without adjectives. In 
particular, unstressed articles should be supplied less frequently in DPs with ad- 
jectives than in DPs without adjectives, resulting in a higher incidence of omis- 
sion or stressing of articles in the former context.!° This is because in the affixal 


9. ‘The restriction to singular count nouns was made for syntactic reasons: bare NPs are disal- 
lowed in singular count noun contexts in English; thus, ungrammatical article omission can be 
readily determined. 


10. If L2ers adopt the [+bound] representation of indefinite bir for English articles, this would, 
in principle, permit local dislocation followed by late adjunction of the adjective (see above). 
However, the result would be an illicit word order in English (*adj art N). Hence, there is a 
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clitic representation, articles must prefix onto the head noun, something which 
cannot be achieved if the article directly precedes an adjective, as in the illicit 
(21) (compare with (19b)). 


(21) “PPh 
PWd 


PWd PWd 


bir iyi sda 

a good man 
In the experiment described above, six of the 13 subjects who produced sufficient 
adjectives for an analysis to be possible showed an asymmetry in performance 
depending on whether or not an adjective was present; presence of adjectives led 
to a higher incidence of non-target-like articles, suggesting that these learners are 
transferring the Turkish representation for indefinite bir in (18b) into English. 
Further, the number of subjects who showed no significant contingency between 
presence of an adjective and target-like production of articles increased as target- 
like performance on articles in DPs without adjectives increased. On the basis of 
these findings, we concluded that more proficient subjects have acquired (n = 3) 
or are in the process of acquiring (n = 3) the target representation for English 
articles in (18a). 

In sum, from our earlier work (Goad and White 2009), we have seen that 
Turkish-speaking L2ers employ three representations for overt articles in Eng- 
lish: (i) they may stress articles, indicating that the article is organized into its 
own PWd independent of the PWd of the base to which it attaches, as in (17); (ii) 
they may show significantly worse suppliance of target-like (unstressed) articles 
in DPs with adjectives than in DPs without adjectives, indicating that the article 
is organized as an affixal clitic, as in the L1 grammar (see (18b)); or (iii) they may 
show no asymmetry in DPs with and without adjectives and display overall high 
suppliance of unstressed articles in both contexts, indicating that the article is 
represented as it is in the target grammar (see (18a)). In the following sections, 
we explore a fourth possibility, that the article may be organized internal to the 


conflict between the post-syntactic structure and the surface L2 word order which L2ers resolve 
by dropping articles in front of adjectives. Alternatively, if L2ers have understood from English 
word order in DPs with adjectives that articles are [-bound], in the absence of the required free 
clitic structure, they resort to the representation in (17) and thereby stress articles in front of 
adjectives. 
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PWd of its base, something that is not attested for bir in the L1 grammar, but is 
observed for right-edge morphology, as mentioned above. 


Interlanguage representation of articles revisited 


Predictions 


As already discussed, Turkish is a language with vowel harmony operating with- 
in the domain of the lower PWd; and while the focus of most research is on 
rightward spread from root-final vowels to suffixes, leftward spread is also ob- 
served targeting epenthetic vowels in loanwords. If Turkish-speaking L2ers were 
to display leftward harmony from root-initial vowels to articles in their English, 
e.g. /da meen/ > [de meen] ‘the man’, this would indicate that articles must be 
organized into the PWd of their host, as in (22a), and not outside, as in any of the 
possibilities in (22b-d). In other words, vowel harmony is inconsistent with all 
three representations that we have previously found Turkish speakers to employ 
in their interlanguage grammars, namely representation as an affixal clitic, like 
Turkish indefinite bir (22b), representation as a free clitic, like articles in English 
(22c), or representation as stressed, like other determiners in both Turkish and 
English (22d). 


(22) a. PW4d-internal: b. Affixal clitic: c. Free clitic: d. Stressed article: 


PPh PPh PPh PPh 
PWd PWd “ye “ye PWd 
da>e men PWd or) men 63 men 
Tee ae eae 
[cor] or) men [cor] [cor] 
7. 
[cor] 


If harmony is revealing of prosodic structure, then consistent with (22a), we ex- 
pect harmony to be confined to DPs that do not contain adjectives, in which the 
article is unstressed. Further, there should be no definite/indefinite asymmetry. 
We elaborate on each of these predictions below. 

Concerning stress, recall that stressed articles form independent PWads. If 
harmony is confined to single PWds, then no harmony is expected to operate be- 
tween a stressed article and the following lexical item, whether it is a noun, shown 
here in (22d), or an adjective. 
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Turning next to DPs with adjectives, again, if harmony can only apply when 
an article and following lexical item are inside a single PWd, then the only repre- 
sentation that could permit harmony is that in (23a). However, this representa- 
tion is illicit for the same reason that (23b) (and (21), discussed above) is ruled 
out: in both cases, the article is prefixed onto the immediately adjacent adjective, 
not onto the head noun as required. Since the only licit structure for DPs con- 
taining unstressed articles and adjectives is the target representation in (23c) and 
since in this representation the article and following adjective are not contained 
inside the same PWd, no vowel harmony is expected to operate between articles 
and adjectives. 


(23) a. PWd-internal: b. Affixal clitic: c. Free clitic: 
*PPh *PPh PPh 
PWd ci PWd ye PWd 
6a med men _ PWd 6a >e med men 
See ; sig aa 
[cor] [cor] ey med men [cor] [cor] 
‘the mad mar’ WSs 


; [car] [cor] 


Finally, asymmetries between definites and indefinites are not expected under 
the PTH, even though Turkish is a language that only contains an indefinite 
article. Once speakers are aware that English employs both definite and indefi- 
nite articles, the PTH predicts that - prosodically - both articles should pat- 
tern together. This is because, in the unmarked case, languages with two articles 
prosodify them in the same fashion (stress aside). This should therefore be the 
starting point for Turkish learners of English. As we will see shortly, the first two 
predictions are largely borne out. The third is not; this will be taken up in detail 
in the discussion section. 


Subjects 


We report here on six subjects (T3, T4, T6, T8, T13, T17) drawn from the 18 
participants who took part in the elicited production task in the Goad and White 
(2009) study discussed above.! All six subjects had learned some English in 


uu. Of the remaining 12 subjects, seven show no vowel harmony (5% or less overall). For three 
subjects, we cannot reliably determine the default vowel for either article, a necessary condition 
in order to examine the nature of any vowel harmony pattern that may be present (see below). 
‘The remaining two subjects produced too few unstressed articles to undertake an analysis. 
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school (in Turkey). At the time of testing, all were enrolled in post-secondary 
education and four (T3, T4, T8, T17) were taking an English course. Two were 
assessed (by means of a cloze test and self-report) as low proficiency (T4, T17), 
three as intermediate (T3, T8, T13) and one as advanced (T6). Three subjects (T3, 
T4, T6) were living in Montreal and were tested there while three others (T8, T13, 
T17) were living in Istanbul and were tested there. The basis of inclusion in the 
current analysis is: (a) that it is possible to determine a default vowel for one or 
both articles (see below); and (b) that vowel harmony is observed at least 15% of 
the time in DPs containing unstressed definite articles and no adjectives. ! 


Determination of vowel harmony 


Recall that Turkish displays both backness and rounding harmony. Thus, exami- 
nation of possible harmony in interlanguage outputs was confined to these two 
dimensions. Acoustic measurements (F1 and F2 values) of the vowels in the ar- 
ticle and first vowel of the following lexical item (adjective or noun) were under- 
taken. The vowels were then narrowly transcribed using this information as well 
as the perceptual impressions of the transcriber, a native speaker of English with 
extensive training in phonetic transcription and acoustic analysis. 

Before an assessment could be made as to whether or not a given form dis- 
played harmony, it was necessary to determine the default (underlying) place of 
the article vowels for every subject. This was done by examining the vowel quality 
for each article (on the front-back and rounding dimensions; height was ignored) 
in contexts which, under any analysis, do not display harmony. When, for a given 
subject, the quality of the vowel in an article varied greatly on the front-back di- 
mension (50%-66% variance),'° it was impossible to determine the default vowel 
in that particular case. When the quality of the vowel was relatively consistent 
(ranging from 69%-100%; average 82%), we considered it possible to determine 
the default vowel. The results are summarized in Table 1. 

As is evident in Table 1, the default vowel is usually not the same for both ar- 
ticles. In the case of the definite article, it is central for all subjects except T4; the 
quality of the vowel is typically [#] or [a] (variation is observed both within and 
across subjects). The default vowel in the indefinite article is front for all subjects 
for whom this can be determined, typically [1], [e] or [e] in quality. We believe 
that this difference in preferred default vowel stems from English orthograph- 
ic conventions, specifically, that orthographic a is often pronounced as a front 


12. The restriction to definite articles will be explained below. 


13. In non-harmony contexts, article vowels were virtually never produced as rounded. 
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Table 1. Default place for vowel in each article 


Definite article Indefinite article 
T3 central cannot be determined 
T4 front front 
T6 central front 
T8 central front 
T13 central front 
T17 central front 


Table 2. Vowel harmony patterns on the front-back dimension 


Pattern Default article Surface article —_ First vowel in following Harmony 
number vowel vowel lexical item 

1 front front central no 

2 front front back no 

3 front central central yes 

4 front central back yes 

5 front front front consistent 

6 central central front no 

7 central front front yes 

8 central back back yes 

9 central central central consistent 
10 central central back consistent 


vowel, [ei], notably in the letter A, while orthographic e is often pronounced as 
a schwa-like vowel ([a] or [#]). In the absence of native speaker input, any ortho- 
graphic influence will be particularly difficult to overcome. 

In order to examine how harmony is manifested in the interlanguage gram- 
mar, we focus principally on the front-back dimension, as harmony on this di- 
mension was much more commonly attested than harmony on the rounding di- 
mension. Table 2 lists the principal patterns of concern. 

We begin with contexts where no harmony is observed. When the default 
vowel in an article is front and it surfaces intact when the first vowel in the follow- 
ing lexical item is central or back, clearly no harmony has taken place (patterns 
1-2). The same conclusion holds when the default vowel in an article is central 
and it surfaces as such before a front vowel (pattern 6). 

Turning to harmony contexts, harmony has clearly taken place when a default 
front vowel centralizes before a central vowel (pattern 3); when a default central 


14. According to Oner Ozcelik (p.c.), the vast majority of English instructors in Turkey are 
non-native speakers of English. 
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vowel fronts before a front vowel (pattern 7); and when a default central vowel 
backs before a back vowel (pattern 8). What is less obvious is why we have con- 
sidered pattern 4 as displaying harmony: a default front vowel centralizes before a 
back vowel. Our reasoning is as follows. 

Although Turkish displays harmony on the front-back dimension, we do not 
necessarily expect harmony to manifest itself in exactly the same way in the in- 
terlanguage grammar. This is because there is a tension between the L1 grammar 
with true front-back harmony and the target grammar which has none. For ex- 
ample, if a subject whose default indefinite vowel is /1/ were to turn this vowel into 
a back vowel when followed by a noun whose first vowel is back, the result would 
be an output which is significantly distant from the target form, e.g. /1 bowt/ > 
[ut bowt], [vu bowt] or [u bowt] ‘a boat. Harmony of this type was never attested 
in our data. In fact, back vowels in articles were largely avoided. What we find in- 
stead is a compromise: in cases where the default vowel is front and the first vowel 
of the following lexical item is back, harmony involves retracting the intended 
front vowel into the central region of the vowel space, e.g. /1 bowt/ — [i bowt] ‘a 
boat. This is clearly assimilatory (it involves harmony), but in auditory terms, the 
vowel is not much displaced from the subject's target vowel. 

Turning finally to the ‘consistent’ patterns in Table 2, pattern 5 (front > front 
/ __ front) and pattern 9 (central > central /___ central) are labelled as such be- 
cause they are compatible with a grammar that displays harmony, as well as with 
one that does not. The remaining pattern, pattern 10 (central central /___back), 
is labelled as consistent because, as mentioned above, we do not expect an inter- 
language English grammar with harmony to turn a central vowel in an article into 
a back vowel. Indeed, central > back / __ back (pattern 8) was only attested four 
times in our data, something which we return to below. 

Turning briefly to rounding harmony, this type of harmony was quite rare. 
The same explanation we provided for the avoidance of harmony-derived back 
vowels holds here: adding rounding to the vowel in an article significantly alters 
the acoustic signal and is thus perceived as far from the target. Because rounding 
harmony was quite rare, in the counts provided below, harmony on the front-back 
dimension and harmony on the rounding dimension have been collapsed. Ac- 
cordingly, for a form displaying rounding harmony to be included in the counts, 
it had to display rounding harmony independent of backness harmony. For ex- 
ample, /i/ > [a] / __ [u] was classified as rounding harmony, while /1/ > [a] / 
[u] was not, as it also displays backness harmony (pattern 4). 

In the following section, we provide a formal analysis of harmony which 
stems from these observations. 
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Formalizing harmony 


Recall that Turkish has both backness and rounding harmony. Given the featural 
specifications for (high) vowels in (24a), harmony on the front-back dimension 
involves spreading of [cor] and [dor] while harmony on the rounding dimension 
involves spreading of [lab]. However, we have just seen that in the interlanguage 
grammar, harmony is largely confined to alternations between front and central; 
that is, article vowels rarely surface as back or round. It would appear, then, that 
[dor] and [lab] do not spread in the interlanguage grammar and that spreading is 
confined to [cor] and whatever feature expresses centrality. 


(24) a. Turkish: b. English: 
[cor] [dor] [cor] [dor]/[lab] 
[lab] [lab] i i u 
i u uw u 


Concerning the latter, research on vowel features has shown that central vow- 
els rarely transmit their centrality and, instead, acquire place features from other 
vowels; this suggests that they are inherently placeless (e.g. Clements and Hume 
1995; Goad 1993; Kaye, Lowenstamm and Vergnaud 1985; Schane 1984). Accord- 
ingly, there is no evidence for a feature [central] and the Sound Pattern of English 
proposal (Chomsky and Halle 1968) that central vowels are [+back] is empirically 
unsupported. This is reflected in the specifications for English vowels in (24b) 
and will clearly have consequences for how harmony operates in the interlan- 
guage grammar: only [cor] can spread; assimilation to centrality must be formally 
expressed through some other means, namely through delinking (feature loss). 
While this may appear to be a weakness, empirical support that centralization 
involves delinking rather than spreading will emerge from a closer look at pattern 
4 in Table 2. Further, support for a distinction between spreading and delinking 
will arise from an examination of asymmetries in the treatment of definite and 
indefinite articles (see below). 

We begin by comparing patterns 7 and 3, both of which are categorized in 
Table 2 as involving harmony. Pattern 7 in (25a) involves spreading of [cor] from 
the leftmost front vowel in the root to an inherently placeless vowel in the ar- 
ticle, within the domain of the PWd. The inverse case, pattern 3 in (25b), involves 
delinking of [cor] from the article vowel, leading to agreement for place features. 
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(25) Vowel harmony: 


a. Pattern 7: b. Pattern 3: 
PWd PWd 
da>e men >i dik 
[cor] ‘the man’ [cor] ‘a duck’ 


In short, vowel harmony formally involves feature agreement which arises either by 
spreading [cor] to the article vowel or by delinking [cor] from the article vowel. 

Concerning the cases we have described as ‘consistent’ in Table 2, patterns 
5 and 9 are the inverse of those in (25) as concerns the segmental profile of the 
determiner. In a grammar with harmony, pattern 5 involves vacuous spreading 
as both trigger and target bear [cor] in the input; see (26a). In pattern 9, there is 
similarly already feature agreement in the input. In this case, though, there is no 
feature present to spread or delink; see (26b). 


(26) Consistent: 


a. Pattern 5: b. Pattern 9: 
PWd PWd 
IOI men daa dk ‘the duck 
[cor] [sor] ‘aman 


We turn finally to cases where the initial vowel in the root is back. The input for 
pattern 8 is formally identical to that for pattern 7 (in (25a)). However, as dis- 
cussed earlier, there is no [dor] spread in the interlanguage grammar: only four 
cases of pattern 8 are attested in the entire database. Thus, we consider spreading 
of [dor] as in (27a) to be ungrammatical. Inputs of this shape instead follow pat- 
tern 10; see (27b). In this case, there is no feature on the noun that can spread nor 
any feature on the article to delink; thus, these forms are consistent with a gram- 
mar that displays harmony involving spreading and delinking of [cor]. 


(27) [dor] spread unattested: 


a. Pattern 8: b. Pattern 10: 

*PWd 2 

day bal da " 
[dor] ‘the ball [dor] ‘the ball 


Because [dor] cannot spread, in the case of a [cor] article followed by a [dor]- 
initial noun as in pattern 4, a completely harmonic output cannot be derived. 
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However, delinking [cor] yields an output with vowels that are phonetically closer 
(ie., front-back becomes central-back), and since [cor] delinking is one of the 
processes already employed in the grammar to formally express harmony, it ap- 
plies here, yielding partial agreement; see (28). In fact, the only way to arrive at 
this type of intermediate output is for central vowels to be unspecified for place 
features and for the process to involve delinking. A central-vowelled output can- 
not arise from a [cor] vowel assimilating to a [dor]-initial noun in a principled 
way through spreading. 


(28) Pattern 4: 


PWd 
I>i bal 
[cor] {dor] ‘a ball 


In sum, harmony involves two separate agreement processes, spreading in the 
case of [cor]-initial roots and delinking in the case of [cor] articles. While this 
may seem formally cumbersome, it leads to a principled account of partial agree- 
ment in the case of pattern 4. In addition, the need for both spreading and delink- 
ing will be supported when we examine differences in the learners’ treatment of 
DPs with definite versus indefinite articles. 

With this background in mind, we turn now to the results. 


Results 


We confine our analysis to cases where an overt article is supplied, either stressed 
or unstressed. In addition to considering definite and indefinite articles with sin- 
gular count nouns, we include definite articles with mass nouns and plural count 
nouns. (The incidence of mass and plural nouns is quite low, in part reflecting 
the fact that the story was originally designed to elicit singular count nouns.) 
‘The average number of relevant DPs produced per subject was 94, ranging from 
39 to 154,'>16 


15. For T3, this calculation includes definite DPs only; recall from Table 1 that it was impos- 
sible to determine the default vowel for the indefinite article for this subject. 


16. Aside from the inclusion of definite articles with mass nouns and plural count nouns, the 
totals in this paper do not always align with those in Goad and White (2009) as two types of 
adjective constructions have been removed for the following reasons: (i) cases where the pro- 
sodic structure has been disrupted because there is a pause or filler between the adjective and 
noun; (ii) adjective constructions of the shape ‘the X one’. In an example like ‘the blue one’, 
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Recall that, for prosodic reasons, vowel harmony should only be observed if 
the article is unstressed and if there is no adjective intervening between the ar- 
ticle and noun. Further, no asymmetry is expected to hold between definites and 
indefinites. In order to test these predictions, the following factors were examined 
separately: definite vs. indefinite article; presence vs. absence of adjective (in un- 
stressed article contexts); stressed vs. unstressed article. 


DPs containing unstressed articles and no adjectives 

Table 3 shows the incidence of vowel harmony in cases where an unstressed arti- 
cle precedes the noun directly. Harmony is expected to apply in this construction 
when subjects have organized the article inside the PWd of the base (as in (22a)). 
In the case of definite DPs, the column labelled VH reveals that harmony applies 
unambiguously from 16%-36% of the time. This range increases to 52%-72% 
when the data in the Consistent column are taken into consideration. Recall that 
consistent forms are compatible both with a grammar that displays harmony and 
with one that does not. In a grammar with harmony, consistent forms involve 
vacuous application of this process (e.g., spreading [cor] to a vowel which is al- 
ready specified for [cor]). 

Harmony does not apply to definite article vowels 100% of the time. When it 
does not take place, we assume that the article is organized outside the lower PWd 
of its host (as in (22b) or (22c)), so spreading cannot apply nor can delinking be 
motivated. In other words, L2ers are entertaining more than one possible repre- 
sentation for English articles. We return to this point in the discussion. 

The incidence of indefinite DPs with unstressed articles is low for most sub- 
jects, so our prediction that there should be no definite-indefinite asymmetry 
cannot be tested in all cases. T6 and T8 do in fact show harmony with indefinites 
as well as definites, and in the same proportion when consistent data are factored 
in. Contrary to our prediction, one subject, T13, appears to disallow harmony 
with indefinites but the number of indefinite contexts is quite low.!’ 

In sum, we have seen that harmony applies quite robustly in the grammars 
of these six subjects, in the case of DPs containing unstressed definite articles. 
The situation with indefinites is not clear for several of the subjects because of 
the relative infrequency of unstressed indefinites in their data. We will return to 
this issue in the discussion section. 


primary stress occurs on ‘blue’ and ‘one’ can be cliticized onto it. Since ‘blue’ is the prosodic 
head, the article could be organized internal to the PWd of ‘blue’ and vowel harmony could 
legitimately apply. 


17. We have nevertheless tentatively grouped the forms in the Consistent and No VH columns 
together for this subject. 
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Table 3. Incidence of VH in DPs of the shape unstressed Art + N 


Definite articles Indefinite articles 
VH Consistent No VH VH Consistent No VH 
T3) = 12/55 26/55 17/55 
22% 47% 31% n/a 
69% 
T4 9/25 4/25 12/25 0/1 0/1 1/1 
36% 16% 48% 0% 0% 100% 
52% 
T6 9/48 24/48 15/48 6/13 2/13 5/13 
19% 50% 31% 46% 15% 39% 
69% 61% 
T8 15/92 40/92 37/92 4/8 1/8 3/8 
16% 44% 40% 50% 12% 38% 
60% 62% 
T13 18/61 25/61 18/61 0/6 1/6 5/6 
30% 40% 30% 0% 17% 83% 
70% 100% 
T17 12/39 16/39 11/39 0/2 0/2 2/2 
31% 41% 28% 0% 0% 100% 
72% 


DPs containing unstressed articles and adjectives 
As discussed above, the only construction where a PWd-internal analysis of the 
article is possible is DPs containing unstressed articles and no adjectives. Thus, 
one construction where harmony should not be attested is in DPs containing un- 
stressed articles and adjectives (see (23) above). Table 4 presents the relevant data. 
The table provides data for definite articles alone as, aside from T8, no subject 
produced unstressed indefinites in adjective constructions.!® 

Aside from T13, no subject produced more than one case of the unexpected 
VH pattern. However, since these five subjects produced so few adjectives with 
unstressed articles overall, it is difficult to make meaningful comparisons with the 
data in Table 3.!° Let us therefore focus on T13. 

T13 produces 5/25 cases of the unexpected pattern. This represents 20% of his 
data overall and, thus, does not appear to be much different from the 30% of his 


18. T8 produced two examples. The profile observed was: 1/2 VH, 0/2 Consistent,1/2 No VH. 


19. Nevertheless, we have tentatively grouped the Consistent and No VH forms of T3 and T6 
together in Table 4 as the profile is suggestive of a grammar without vowel harmony in DPs of 
this shape. 
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Table 4. Incidence of VH in DPs of the shape unstressed Art + Adj + N 


Definite articles 


VH Consistent No VH 
T3 1/4 1/4 2/4 
25% 25% 50% 
75% 
T4 0/2 0/2 2/2 
0% 0% 100% 
T6 1/5 2/5 2/5 
20% 40% 40% 
80% 
T8 1/3 0/3 2/3 
33% 0% 67% 
T13 5/25 1/25 19/25 
20% 4% 76% 
80% 
T17 0/2 0/2 2/2 
0% 0% 100% 


Table 5. DPs with unstressed definite articles containing vs. not containing adjectives 


Unstressed Def + N (Table 3) Unstressed Def + Adj + N (Table 4) 
VH No VH VH No VH 

T13 18/61 18/61 5/25 19/25 
30% 30% 20% 76% 


1:1 1:3.8 


data that display harmony in DPs with unstressed definite articles and no adjec- 
tives (Table 3). There is, however, a very important difference between these two 
constructions that is revealed in Table 5. A much lower proportion of articles in 
DPs without adjectives forbids harmony (30%) than in DPs with adjectives (76%). 
If we leave the Consistent forms aside, the ratio of VH to No VH is 1:1 in the for- 
mer case and 1:3.8 in the latter. 

There is a significant contingency between presence of an adjective and ab- 
sence of vowel harmony for T13 (X? = 4.02, df = 1, p = .045). This contingency, in 
turn, warrants the conclusion that, for this subject, consistent forms be grouped 
with VH forms in the case of DPs without adjectives (Table 3) and with No VH 
forms in the case of DPs with adjectives (Table 4). In sum, for T13, the results are 
in the expected direction, that is, consistent with the representation in (22c). 
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Table 6. Incidence of VH in DPs containing stressed articles 


Definite articles Indefinite articles 
VH Consistent No VH VH Consistent No VH 
T3 2/15 5/15 8/15 
13% 33% 54% n/a 
87% 
T4 1/4 1/4 2/4 0/7 4/7 3/7 
25% 25% 50% 0% 57% 43% 
75% 100% 
T6 0/0 0/0 0/0 1/20 3/20 16/20 
0% 0% 0% 5% 15% 80% 
95% 
T8 0/10 5/10 5/10 4/39 8/39 27/39 
0% 50% 50% 10% 21% 69% 
100% 90% 
T13 = 1/12 6/12 5/12 0/21 9/21 12/21 
8% 50% 42% 0% 43% 57% 
92% 100% 
T17 1/2 1/2 0/2 0/32 13/32 19/32 
50% 50% 0% 0% 41% 59% 
100% 


DPs containing stressed articles 

We turn finally to DPs containing stressed articles.*” Because the article forms its 
own PW4d in this construction, (22d), harmony should not be observed. Table 6 
shows the incidence of harmony in DPs of this profile.” 

As can be seen, there are some cases of the unexpected VH pattern, on aver- 
age 6% across subjects. However, for all subjects, lack of harmony predominates 
over harmony, to a much greater extent than with unstressed articles. Further, 
because of the sizable number of indefinites in DPs of this shape, the pattern can 
be seen to hold for definite as well as indefinite articles (leaving aside definites for 
T17 where the numbers are so low). 

Table 7 reveals that the difference between DPs with and without stress is 
robust: the expectation that harmony should be limited to DPs with unstressed 


20. On the basis of a closer examination of the data, including spectral properties of article 
vowels, some forms that were coded as stressed in Goad and White (2009) have been recoded 
as unstressed harmonic. 


21. Table 6 includes DPs both with and without adjectives. The number of adjective cases is as 
follows (with the number displaying harmony in parentheses): T3: 4 def; T4: 0 def, 0 indef; To: 
0 def, 4 (1) indef; T8: 2 def, 11 (3) indef; T13: 5 def, 1 indef; T17: 0 def, 1 indef. 
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Table 7. DPs with unstressed vs. stressed articles 


Unstressed Art + N (Table 3) Stressed Art (+ Adj) + N (Table 6) 
VH No VH VH No VH 
T3* 12/55 17/55 2/15 8/15 
22% 31% 13% 54% 
1:1.4 1:4 
T4* 9/25 12/25 1/11 5/11 
36% 48% 10% 45% 
1:1.3 1:5 
T6 15/61 20/61 1/20 16/20 
25% 33% 5% 80% 
1:1.3 1:16 
T8 19/100 40/100 4/49 32/49 
19% 40% 8% 65% 
1:2.1 1:8 
T13* 18/61 18/61 1/33 17/33 
30% 30% 8% 52% 
1:1 1:17 
T17* 12/39 11/39 1/34 19/34 
31% 28% 3% 56% 
1:0.9 1:19 


articles lacking adjectives (Table 3) and not observed in DPs with stressed articles 
(Table 6) is largely supported for all subjects. (* indicates those subjects whose 
DPs containing harmonic unstressed articles are restricted to definite articles; see 
discussion above). 

If we leave the consistent forms aside, the ratio of VH to No VH for DPs 
with unstressed articles is approximately 1:1 (range 1:0.9 to 1:2.1), while that for 
DPs with stressed articles is much lower, ranging from 1:4 to 1:19. Fisher’s exact 
probability test (two-tailed) reveals a significant association between presence of 
a stressed article and absence of vowel harmony for four subjects (T6: p = .009; 
T8: p = .026; T13: p = .002; T17: p < .001). This, in turn, warrants the conclusion 
that, at least for these four subjects, consistent forms be grouped with VH forms 
in the case of DPs without adjectives (Table 3) and with No VH forms in the case 
of DPs with adjectives (Table 6). In sum, the results from DPs with stressed ar- 
ticles are in the right direction, consistent with the representation in (22d) where 
no harmony is expected. 
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Discussion 


The results for all three types of DPs are largely consistent with the expectation 
that harmony should be confined to contexts where the article can be incorporated 
into the PWd of its host, as in (22a); that is, it should be limited to DPs containing 
unstressed articles and no adjectives. The low proportion of harmony observed 
in DPs with stressed articles (Table 6) supports the hypothesis that these articles 
form their own PWd independent of the PWd of their host, as in (22d). The high 
proportion of cases where no harmony is observed in DPs with adjectives for 
T13 (the only subject for whom there are enough data (Table 4)) supports the 
proposal that this subject is using the target English representation in (22c). The 
latter is consistent with the conclusion reached in Goad and White (2009). In fact, 
considering the results of Goad and White (2009) and this paper together, five of 
the subjects under focus (T3, T4, T6, T8, T17) appear to be using the L1-based 
affixal clitic representation in (22b) alongside the PWd-internal representation in 
(22a) for unstressed articles and one subject (T13) appears to be using the target 
free-clitic representation in (22c) alongside (22a). Although the subjects under 
examination have appropriately restricted harmony to those contexts where the 
article can be organized inside the PWd of its host, the question that nevertheless 
arises is why they have chosen to use this representation when the L1 affixal clitic 
representation in (22b) is presumably available through transfer. We offer some 
possible answers to this question below. 

We begin with the quality of the default vowel in the definite and indefinite 
articles. Recall that, for all speakers, the indefinite article is underlyingly front 
while, for all except T4, the vowel in the definite article is underlyingly central. As 
discussed in Section 5.4, formally, this means that the indefinite article vowel is 
specified for place ([cor]) while the definite article vowel is placeless. There are a 
number of properties that we believe stem from this difference in vowel specifica- 
tion which, in turn, point to an explanation for the PWd-internal representation 
of unstressed articles. 

A closer look at Tables 3 and 6 reveals that speakers prefer different non-tar- 
get prosodic representations for indefinite and definite constructions; we conjec- 
ture that this is largely tied to the presence or absence of place on the article vowel. 
The relevant information appears in Table 8.77 


22. The numerators in the Stressed columns come from Table 6, adjusted to remove adjective 
cases, in order to allow direct comparison with the information extracted from Table 3. The 
numerators in the Unstressed columns come from the information in Table 3. 
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Table 8. Definite-indefinite asymmetries (DPs without adjectives) 


Definite Indefinite 
Default Stressed Unstressed Unstressed Default Stressed Unstressed Unstressed 
vowel (22d) withVH noVH vowel (22d) withVH noVH 
(22a) (22b/c) (22a) (22b/c) 
T3 central 11/66 38/66 17/66 n/a 
(17%) (57%) (26%) 
T4 = front 4/29 13/29 12/29 front 7/8 0/8 1/8 
(14%) (45%) (41%) (88%) (0%) (12%) 
T6 central 0/48 33/48 15/48 front 16/29 8/29 5/29 
(0%) (69%) (31%) (55%) (28%) (17%) 
T8 central 8/100 55/100 37/100 front 28/36 5/36 3/36 
(8%) (55%) (37%) (78%) (14%) (8%) 
T13 central 7/68 43/68 18/68 front 20/26 0/26 6/26 
(10%) (63%) (27%) (77%) (0%) (23%) 
T17 central 2/41 28/41 11/41 front 31/33 0/33 2/33 
(5%) (68%) (27%) (94%) (0%) (6%) 


A comparison of the two Stressed columns in Table 8 reveals that the indefi- 
nite article often bears stress (55%—94% of the time), in contrast to the definite 
article (0%-17% of the time). We conclude from this that the indefinite article 
can form its own PWd as in (22d) (and indeed that this is the preferred option 
for most subjects), while something about the definite article prevents this repre- 
sentation. 

We believe that the latter stems from the quality of the vowel: in most lan- 
guages, including English, schwa-like vowels cannot be stressed (e.g. van Oosten- 
dorp 1998). In view of this, some structure other than (22d) will be preferred for 
underlyingly placeless definite articles. Among the alternatives available, we can 
see from the Unstressed with VH column in Table 8 that, aside from T4 who has a 
different default vowel, 55%-69% of definite articles undergo harmony, indicating 
a relatively high preference for the PWd-internal representation in (22a). 

This preference, we reason, is also tied to the quality of the vowel. Recall 
from (3) that Turkish has no central (inherently placeless) vowels. That is, Turk- 
ish requires vowels to surface with place. If this constraint still holds of the inter- 
language grammar but learners have arrived at an underlying representation of 
the English definite article that is inherently placeless, the most straightforward 
way for this vowel to acquire place, given the L1 grammar, is through harmony, 
spreading of [cor] from the root-initial vowel. This, in turn, requires that the 
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article be organized PWd-internally. In short, the PWd-internal representation 
for the definite article arises in order for this vowel to acquire place.”* 

Turning to indefinite articles, Table 8 reminds us that, in contrast to definite 
articles, indefinite article vowels are underlyingly [cor]. If harmony applies to give 
place to article vowels, it would be counter-productive for indefinite articles to 
undergo harmony: harmony would involve delinking of [cor], leaving the article 
vowel placeless. Thus, we expect indefinite articles to be organized in some fash- 
ion other than through the PWd-internal representation in (22a). Table 8 reveals 
that indefinites typically surface with stress, indicating a preference for the struc- 
ture in (22d). 

We do not fully understand why this particular structure is favoured: although 
we have just seen that there is often a relationship between absence of place and 
absence of stress, the opposite does not hold. Recall, however, that the source of 
the difference in default vowel quality in definites and indefinites may be tied to 
orthography, since the letter A is often pronounced as long [ei] in English. If L2ers 
further understand that long vowels attract stress in English (as in many other 
languages), this may well lead to a preference for the independent PWd represen- 
tation for indefinite articles. 

Finally, although the number of unstressed indefinites is low for most sub- 
jects, we can nevertheless see that two subjects, T6 and T8, do show harmony in 
DPs of this shape. Since the article vowel has place underlyingly in this case, what 
motivates the application of harmony? It appears that once the grammars of these 
subjects permit harmony in definite article + noun constructions, it is generalized 
to all articles. That is, the requirement that the article and noun-initial vowel dis- 
play feature agreement (both spreading of [cor] to definites and delinking of [cor] 
from indefinites) outweighs the motivation for central vowels to acquire place 
(spreading of [cor] to definites). 

In conclusion, we have shown in this paper and in previous work (Goad and 
White 2009) that Turkish-speaking L2ers have recourse to several different ways 
of representing the prosodic structure of English articles. In addition to the previ- 
ously reported L1-based representations in (22b) and (22d), as well as the L2 ap- 
propriate representation in (22c), in the present paper we have found that L2ers 
adopt a PWd-internal representation which is not, in fact, appropriate for articles 
in either language, although it is certainly a possible representation cross-linguis- 
tically. We have proposed that this representation is motivated in order to satisfy 


23. As is evident from Table 8, this account will not extend to T4 whose definite article is un- 
derlyingly [cor]. We do not know what is triggering harmony in T4’s grammar, but it may be 
revealing that her proportion of definite articles with harmony is somewhat lower than that of 
any of the other subjects. 
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other (L1-based) requirements, in particular the requirement that vowels be re- 
alized with place. We note, in conclusion, that none of our subjects exclusively 
adopted a PWd-internal representation. Consistent with other reports in the lit- 
erature, there appear to be ‘competing’ grammars here, with speakers employing 
more than one prosodic representation for English articles. An explanation of this 
variability must await future research. 
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Article choice and article omission 
in the L3 German of native speakers 
of Japanese with L2 English 


Carol Jaensch 


Ionin, Ko and Wexler (2004), investigating knowledge of article choice in Eng- 
lish by second language (L2) learners, have found that native speakers of article- 
less languages go through a period of ‘fluctuation, where articles can express 
either definiteness or specificity. White (2003) and Trenkic (2007), investigat- 
ing the use of English articles in L2 speech, have found considerable omission 
in obligatory contexts for the and a/an. The present study investigates article 
choice and article omission in the third language (L3) acquisition of German 
by native speakers of Japanese (a language without articles), who have acquired 
L2 English to different levels of proficiency. Results show: (a) little evidence of 
fluctuation in participants’ article choice on the basis of definiteness/specificity; 
(b) persistent omission of German articles in speech by the participants, regard- 
less of their proficiency in L2 English; (c) a role for Case (specifically dative 
Case) in determining misuse of article forms and omission. 


Introduction 


This chapter examines the acquisition of articles by Japanese native speakers, who 
have acquired English as a second language (L2), and are now acquiring German 
as a third language (L3). Japanese is an article-less language, whilst English and 
German are languages which realise articles marked for definiteness [+definite]. 
However, selection of the appropriate article for learners of German is not only af- 
fected by definiteness, but also by the grammatical gender and Case (via concord) 
of the modified noun. Thus the goal of this article is three-fold: one, to examine 
the effect of the proficiency of the L2 on the general suppliance or omission of ar- 
ticles; secondly, to examine the effect of the L2 proficiency on the appropriateness 
of articles supplied in L3 German; and finally, to examine what effect, if any, the 
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realisation of other properties, such as gender and Case, has on the omission and 
appropriate suppliance of German articles. 

The structure of this chapter is as follows: firstly, relevant previous research 
on articles is discussed. This is followed by details of the differences in the proper- 
ties of articles across the three languages. The methodology used is followed by 
the presentation of the results obtained, which are then discussed in detail. The 
chapter ends with some concluding remarks. 


Recent research 


In relation to articles, learners’ production typically diverges from that of native 
speakers in two distinct ways. The first is in the inappropriate use of articles (for 
example, a definite article used where a native speaker would generally use an in- 
definite article, or vice versa), and the second is in the omission of an article where 
a native speaker would usually supply one. 


L3 acquisition of articles (Leung 2005) 


There has been relatively little third language acquisition (TLA) research on ar- 
ticles; however, an important contribution was made by Leung (2005). This study 
looked at both aspects of articles: appropriate suppliance and omission. Leung 
used written and oral data to compare two groups of beginner French learners: 
Cantonese native speakers with L2 English (L3 French) and Vietnamese native 
speakers (L2 French). Both Cantonese and Vietnamese are article-less languages 
with no formal feature of [+definite] on D, but which do exhibit classifiers and 
demonstratives.' Leung found the L3 learners in her study supplied an article in a 
French oral production task, in obligatory contexts, significantly more often than 
the L2 learners (L3 91% versus L2 71% (p < .0001)). This pattern was repeated 
in comparisons of appropriate suppliance of French articles (definite contexts: 
L3 group 59%, L2 group 49% (p < .0001); indefinite contexts: L3 group 88%, L2 
group 59% (p < .0001)). 

Leung, supporting the Full Transfer/Full Access account (henceforth FT/FA) 
(Schwartz and Sprouse 1994; 1996), claimed these results indicate that the L1 does 
not necessarily hold a privileged role in the initial state of L3 acquisition. 


1. Leung argues for a [+specific] feature on the classifier head in Cantonese and Vietnamese. 
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Article Choice Parameter/Fluctuation Hypothesis (lonin, Ko and Wexler 2004) 


The definitions of definiteness and specificity adopted throughout this article are 
those of Ionin, Ko and Wexler (2004) (henceforth IKW), in which the feature 
of [+definite] is related to the knowledge of both speaker and hearer; whilst the 
feature of [+specific] is related to the knowledge of the speaker only. An informal 
definition (taken from Ionin et al. 2004: 5) is provided below: 


(1) Ifa Determiner Phrase (DP) of the form [D NP] is 
a. [+definite], then the speaker and hearer presuppose the existence of a 
unique individual in the set denoted by the NP. 
b. [+specific], then the speaker intends to refer to a unique individual in 
the set denoted by the NP and considers this individual to possess some 
noteworthy property. 


In relation to the first type of divergence mentioned above, that is the inappropri- 
ate use of articles, IKW proposed the presence of a semantic parameter in Univer- 
sal Grammar (UG), the Article Choice Parameter (ACP). This parameter distin- 
guishes between two settings: the definiteness setting and the specificity setting. 
English and German, for example, have selected the definiteness setting, whilst 
Samoan has selected the specificity setting. However, whilst in English and Ger- 
man an NP co-occurring with a must always be indefinite, and an NP co-occur- 
ring with the must always be definite, both may be consistent with a specific or a 
non-specific reading depending upon context. This is illustrated in the examples 
below, taken from Lyons (1999: 167). 


(2) Joan wants to present the prize to the winner ... 
a. ... but he doesn’t want to receive it from her. (specific) 
b. ... so shell have to wait around till the race finishes. (non-specific) 


(3) Peter intends to marry a merchant banker ... 
a. ... even though he doesn’t get on at all with her. (specific) 
b. _... though he hasn’t met one yet. (unspecific) 


The ACP was proposed in order to account for the researchers’ results in a study 
of Russian and Korean native speakers (both article-less languages), acquiring L2 
English. The Russian speakers selected the indefinite article in definite, non-spe- 
cific cases [+definite/—specific] (shown in (2b) 33% of the time (Korean speakers 
selected the indefinite article 14% of the time in the same context). Overuse of the 
definite article in specific contexts [-definite/+specific] (illustrated in (3b) above) 
was even higher, 36% for Russian, and 22% for Korean L1 speakers. IKW claimed 
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the learners were selecting articles based on specificity, as well as definiteness. 
They further suggest that learners fluctuate (the Fluctuation Hypothesis) between 
these two settings, until adequate input allows them to set the value of this pa- 
rameter correctly. 


Syntactic Misanalysis Account (Trenkic 2007) 


A number of hypotheses have been proposed to account for the second type of 
divergence; the omission of articles. One of the most recent is that of the Syntac- 
tic Misanalysis Account (henceforth SMA) (Trenkic 2007). This was proposed 
in order to account for the variability in the production of articles in L2 English 
by Serbian speakers. It is suggested (assuming L1 transfer) that native speakers 
of languages which do not have a syntactic determiner category, such as Ser- 
bian (Trenkic 2004), and Japanese (Kuribara 1999), acquiring languages which 
do, such as English and German, misanalyse determiners, including articles, as 
nominal modifiers. 

Trenkic noted an asymmetry between the suppliance of articles for adjecti- 
val modified nouns (Art + Adj + N), and for those with no modifying adjective 
(Art + N). Omissions in oral data were significantly higher for Art + Adj + N 
(45.4%) than for Art + N (26.5%). This variation in article suppliance is, accord- 
ing to Trenkic’s proposal, due to pragmatically motivated processing limitations. 
Trenkic argues that an article will appear in oral production if the learner has 
registered a need to express the ‘identifiability of the referent at the conceptual 
level, the level that is open to general cognition’ (Trenkic 2007: 315-316). It is fur- 
ther proposed that this occurs if the processing resources allow, in other words, 
learners will attend to the most salient and meaningful parts of the utterance, 
before turning to those which they consider provide little, or no, additional infor- 
mation. However, it is proposed that articles will have some lexical meaning for 
the learner, based on input and/or explicit instruction, which will likely indicate 
some semantic concept of identifiability of the referent. As a result, learners will 
attempt to monitor speech produced, with a view to including articles. However, 
the implication is that such strategic decisions will require considerable control, 
and omissions will occur whenever the cognitive resources are exceeded, and al- 
ways earlier for contexts of Art + Adj + N, as learners must process an additional 
element of meaning. 
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Missing Surface Inflection Hypothesis (Prévost and White 2000) 


The Missing Surface Inflection Hypothesis (henceforth MSIH) was originally for- 
mulated by Haznedar and Schwartz (1997), and was known as the Missing Inflec- 
tion Hypothesis. It was extended and clarified by Prévost and White (2000), who 
proposed it to account for the variation in the suppliance of finite and non-finite 
forms. It is suggested that learners can have unconscious knowledge of functional 
projections and features underlying tense and agreement, but, due to processing 
pressure (Prévost and White 2000), or to problems pronouncing certain phono- 
logical combinations (Lardiere 1998a, b), or to a combination of both factors, 
learners have problems mapping the appropriate morphological form to the ab- 
stract syntactic category. Additionally, it is assumed that where errors do occur 
they are not random, but that there is ‘competition for lexical insertion between 
forms that differ by virtue of being more or less specified. 

Specifically in relation to articles, White (2003) reviewed the data obtained 
in an earlier longitudinal study on a Turkish learner of English named SD, who 
moved to Canada as an adult. The subject was tested 10 years after arrival in Can- 
ada and 18 months thereafter. Oral production data showed SD omitting definite 
articles in just over a quarter of obligatory contexts (26% and 28%, respectively), 
and indefinite articles in approximately 40% of obligatory contexts (40% and 
39%). However, in two written tasks SD was almost 100% target-like. White ar- 
gued that SD’s grammar was consistent with MSIH, as although omissions were 
high, when she supplied articles they were appropriate. Occasions where no arti- 
cle was supplied, it was suggested, would equate to a default (or ‘elsewhere’) value, 
in line with the proposal of Distributed Morhology (henceforth DM) from Halle 
and Marantz (1993), and Harley and Noyer (1999). 

DM isa feature-based account which assumes that syntactic terminal nodes, 
lacking in phonological form, but consisting of morphosyntactic and semantic 
features, are generated by the syntax. The syntax matches the features of the ter- 
minal node with the features of the phonological exponent, or (lexical) “Vocabu- 
lary’ item, in a process known as ‘Late Insertion’. Both syntactic terminal nodes 
and Vocabulary items are specified in terms of features like gender, number and 
person. In order for a Vocabulary item to be inserted its features must match 
those of the terminal node in the syntax. Although all features are fully speci- 
fied in the syntax, some of the features of the lexical item may be only partially 
specified (some features may be missing) or underspecified (features are present 
but unvalued). 
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Note that the phonological content of a Vocabulary Item may be any phonologi- 
cal string, including zero or ©. The featural content or context of insertion may 
be similarly devoid of information: in such cases we speak of the default or ‘else- 
where’ Vocabulary Item. (Harley and Noyer 1999: 6) 


This underspecification of features, it has been claimed, can account for the use 
of uninflected forms by L2 learners. This was illustrated by Hawkins et al. (2006) 
in their study of the L2 acquisition of English articles. The researchers state that 
articles are exponents of the category D, where the terminal node for D produces 
bundles of features (for native speakers), such as those in (4), but the contexts of 
insertion for the phonological exponents will be as in (5), (both examples taken 
from Hawkins et al. 2006: 20). 


(4) [D, +definite, +singular] (= the) 
[D, +definite, -singular] (= ‘the’) 
[D, definite, +singular] (= ‘a) 
[D, -definite, -singular] (= ‘@’) 

(5) a <> [D, -definite, +singular] 
the <> _ [D, +definite] 
® « ([D] 


When two Vocabulary items have features that are non-distinct from the same 
terminal node, the one with the greater number of features is selected for inser- 
tion. Thus @ is a potential candidate for the same contexts of insertion as a and 
the. However, in the relevant cases a and the have a greater number of matching 
features, and therefore prevent or ‘block’ the insertion of @. It is further proposed 
that learners differ from native speakers (and also from each other) in the features 
that they identify as relevant for the insertion of article forms. An example is pro- 
vided of a learner with terminal nodes similar to those in (4), with the exception 
that, in all cases, the feature of [+definite] is replaced by [+specific]. The Vocabu- 
lary entries for this learner would be those in (6) (Hawkins et al. 2006: 22). 


(6) a <> [-specific, +singular] 
the <> —_[+specific] 
@®©<-> [] 


This proposes that the learner has identified specificity as the relevant property 
for the insertion of a particular article form, instead of definiteness, and would 
account for the majority of article deviations made by this learner. 

In summary then, the research discussed above has illustrated a number of 
points. Firstly, by demonstrating that article choice can be problematic for L3 
learners, Leung (2005) has shown that TLA provides a suitable testing ground for 
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the approaches to variability in article suppliance. Secondly, work on L2 learners 
by IKW has suggested the existence of a semantic parameter, linking optionality, 
in the choice of articles, to specificity. Trenkic (2007) suggests that omission of 
articles is frequently linked to the presence of an adjective, whilst the proposal 
of the MSIH proposes that cases of article omission in oral production may be 
accounted for by a DM account, such that omissions may be examples of under- 
specified defaults. 


Cross-linguistic differences 


German 


Articles are present in German, and they are clearly marked for definiteness. This 
is illustrated in the example below. 


(7) definite context indefinite context 
Ich habe das Glas zerbrochen. Hast du _ fiir mich ein Glas? 
I have the glass broken have you for me a_ glass 
‘I broke the glass’ ‘Do you have a glass for me?’ 


However, similar to English, German definite and indefinite articles may exhibit 
a specific and a non-specific reading, dependent upon context (as shown in the 
English examples (2) and (3) above). Also similar to English, German articles are 
generally required in count singular contexts (see Durrell 1996: 72-74 for miscel- 
laneous use of the zero article in German). 

Differing somewhat from English, German realises inherent grammatical 
gender on the noun. There are three genders in German: masculine, feminine 
and neuter. These are signalled by inflectional endings on various constituents 
in syntactic projections that modify the noun; this is known as gender concord. 
Articles are one of the constituents which change form according to the gender 
(and number) of the noun. However, the morphosyntactic realisation of gender 
concord on articles is complicated by the fact that, in German, articles also en- 
code Case. German distinguishes four Cases: nominative, accusative, dative and 
genitive.” This is illustrated in the paradigm in Table 1, where definite articles are 
shown on the left of each column, and indefinite articles on the right. 

As illustrated in Table 1, the morphological forms of the German determiner 
display considerable overlap, or syncretism, in their distribution. For example, both 


2. None of the tasks in this study involved tokens in genitive Case; therefore, this Case will not 
be shown in the following table or discussed further. 
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Table 1. German determiner paradigm by number, gender and Case 


Case Singular articles: definite/indefinite by gender Plural definite 
Masculine Feminine Neuter 

Nominative der/ein die/eine das/ein die/- 

Accusative den/einen die/eine das/ein die/- 

Dative dem/einem der/einer dem/einem den/- 


feminine and neuter (definite and indefinite) articles each have the same forms in 
nominative and accusative Cases, and masculine and neuter articles have the same 
forms for dative Case. A further example of this syncretism is shown in (8). 


(8) Der Tisch steht in der Ecke 
The-MASC-NOM-DEF table stands in the-FEM-DAT-DEF corner 
“The table stands in the corner’ 


Japanese 


Similar to German, Japanese also has a system of Case marking. There are four 
Case markers for nominative (-ga), accusative (-o), dative (-ni) and genitive (-no), 
and finally, a topic marker, -wa. These markers are generally attached to nouns; 
however, in contrast to German, Japanese Case markers may be omitted in casual 
speech (Kanno 1996). 

As mentioned previously, Japanese lacks articles. Although, there has been 
considerable debate regarding the general existence of the functional determiner 
category (D) in languages, such as Japanese or Chinese, which lack articles (Fukui 
1995; Lyons 1999), the assumption made here is that the category D is not present 
in Japanese. 

There has also been extensive discussion as to the status of definiteness in 
languages. Languages may have semantic or pragmatic definiteness, whilst others, 
according to Lyons (1999), grammaticalize definiteness. Snape (2006) assumes se- 
mantic or pragmatic definiteness to be defined as a concept, which can be marked 
by some language element, such as topic markers, classifiers or demonstratives. 
This is illustrated in the following examples. Example (9) shows the use of the 
topic marker, -wa, together with a demonstrative. 


(9) ano uti-wa ooki-i 


that house-Top big-NON-PAST 
‘As for that house, it is big’ (taken from Tsujimura 1996: 134) 
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The contrasting examples in (10) and (11) show how Case markers and classifiers 
(with the addition of numerals) can illustrate definiteness. 


(10) John-ga |hon-o san-satsu] katta (indefinite) 
NoM _ [book-acc three-ct] bought 
‘John bought three books’ 
(11) John-ga [hon san-satsu-o]  katta (definite) 
Nom _ [book three-ci-acc] bought 
John bought three books’ (examples from Kakegawa 2000: 127) 
English 


As shown in the above L2 studies, English has articles which are marked for defi- 
niteness, but which may have botha specific and a non-specific reading, dependent 
upon context. Furthermore, articles are obligatory for singular count nouns. 

Grammatical gender is not realised in English, and Case is not marked on 
articles. In fact, in English, Case is only morphologically marked on personal pro- 
nouns, such as he/him/his and they/them/their. 


The current study 


Many studies have observed the L2 acquisition of articles (Hawkins et al. 2006; 
Robertson 2000; Snape et al. 2006), but few have examined article acquisition in 
an L3. Leung’s (2005) L3 study showed that the L2 can have a significant effect 
on the acquisition of articles in a third language. The current study is similar to 
Leung’s, in that learners of an article-less language are acquiring a language with 
articles, but it differs in that it examines the effect of the proficiency in the L2 of 
English, and further considers what other factors may be relevant in the choice 
made by learners when selecting an article. 


Research questions and predictions 


In relation to articles, English and German are typologically similar, as both ex- 
hibit definite and indefinite articles which may receive either a specific or non- 
specific reading. Japanese, however, is an article-less language. In light of these 
facts, and the results obtained in the above studies, the following research ques- 
tions are posed: 
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RQI. Will the L3 learners in this study continue to exhibit transfer effects from 
the L1, or will proficiency in the L2 exert a positive influence upon article 
omission, and upon the appropriate suppliance of definiteness on articles 
in the L3? 

RQ2. With respect to appropriate article suppliance, will L3 learners continue to 
fluctuate between [+definite] and [+specific] settings of the ACP, and will 
proficiency in the L2 have any effect on this fluctuation? 

RQ3. Will there be an asymmetry between Art + Adj + N and Art + N in the 
omission of articles throughout all L3 proficiencies? Does the L2 profi- 
ciency have any effect on this asymmetry? 

RQ4. Will article omission and appropriate suppliance be linked to the use of 
defaults, in line with the MSIH? 


Predictions according to the Article Choice Parameter (ACP) 

and the Fluctuation Hypothesis 

Although definiteness is realised semantically or pragmatically in Japanese, the 
absence of articles means that the ACP will not be activated. Therefore, we may 
assume that the Japanese learners in this study will experience difficulty in setting 
this parameter. If we presume no effect of the L2, learners may fluctuate between 
the [+definite] and [+specific] settings, although, given enough input of primary 
linguistic data, the advanced German learners may be able to set this parameter. 
However, assuming a positive effect of L2 influence (according to a theory based 
on FT/FA), we may expect to find L3 German learners with a higher L2 English 
proficiency outperforming those of lower English proficiency (with equivalent 
German proficiency) on the suppliance of definiteness on articles. 


Predictions according to the Syntactic Misanalysis Account 

We may expect to find higher article omission rates in Art + Adj + N contexts, 
compared to Art + N contexts. Furthermore, this asymmetrical pattern may be 
evident throughout all proficiencies, although as Trenkic assumes learners’ pro- 
duction of articles in Art + Adj + N contexts will become more automated as time 
progresses, we might assume that knowledge of an L2 where the DP is similar 
would bring advantages to those with a higher L2 and L3. 


Predictions according to the MSIH 

If the L3 learners in this study transfer the L1 setting to the L3, then we would 
expect to find low proficiency L3 German learners omitting significantly more 
articles than higher proficiency German learners. If the L2 setting is transferred, 
then we may expect to find L3 learners with a low L2 English proficiency omitting 
significantly more articles than L3 learners of an equivalent German proficiency 
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but a higher L2 English proficiency. We may also expect to find an interaction 
with other features, which are morphologically evident on German articles. How- 
ever, where errors occur we would expect them not to be random, but instead to 
link to an underspecified or default form. 


Participants 


There were 39 native speakers of Japanese in this study who had all received com- 
pulsory tuition of English as an L2 (mean length of tuition 7 years, beginning at a 
mean age of 12.5 years). These subjects had no other non-native language experi- 
ence? before beginning German as an L3 (mean length of tuition 3 years, begin- 
ning at a mean age of 21.7 years). This experimental group was studying, or work- 
ing, in and around the Diisseldorf/Cologne area of Germany, where data were 
collected. There were also 8 monolingual German native controls, who served as a 
baseline for comparison of the learners’ results. All non-native participants com- 
pleted an independent measure of proficiency test for German. This was in the 
form of a 30 question multiple choice test, used by the Goethe Institute to match 
learners to an appropriate German instruction class. The results obtained enabled 
a division of the learners into four L3 German proficiency groups, as shown in 
Table 2. Due to the low number of participants in the elementary group results 
from this group will not be discussed further. 

The three remaining German proficiency groups were further divided ac- 
cording to their proficiency in English. This was obtained via completion of the 
60 question Oxford English Placement Test. Division of the subjects according to 
their L2 proficiency (within each German proficiency group) is shown in Table 3. 

Mean German and English proficiency scores for each of these sub-groups 
can be found in the Appendix, together with mean age, length of immersion, 
length of tuition, and begin of tuition, for both languages. 


Table 2. Number of participants by L3 German proficiency 


L3 German proficiency groups 
Elementary Lower intermediate Upper intermediate Advanced 


2 9 12 16 


3. ‘This was one of a number of tasks eliciting various features present on the DP in German; 
one of these features was grammatical gender. Originally there were 41 Japanese natives; how- 
ever the data from two subjects, who had experience of another language exhibiting grammati- 
cal gender, were removed. This was to ensure that the learners’ first contact with grammatical 
gender was with German. 
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Table 3. Number of participants by L2 English proficiency (within each German 


proficiency group) 

L2 English L3 German proficiency groups 
proficiency groups —_ ower intermediate Upper intermediate Advanced 
Elementary 3 5 5 

Lower intermediate 3 3 7 

Upper intermediate 3 4 4 
Method 


In total there were 5 tasks in this study: 3 written and 2 oral. Of relevance to the 
current study are data from one written forced choice elicitation task and the 
combined data of the two oral tasks, which were in the form of games (for further 
details of the other tasks, see Jaensch 2009). 


Written gap-filling task 
The aim of this task was to elicit information about the role of definiteness and 
specificity in the choice that learners make between articles (see also Jaensch 
2008a). Additionally, this task elicited information about the learners’ knowledge 
of gender and Case. The task involved 40 short dialogues from which a determin- 
er was missing. Subjects were told to read the dialogue completely before circling 
the correct word. 

The task was designed using similar categories to those used by IKW (2004). 
These are shown in (12). 


(12) IA [+definite/+specific] definite, wide scope, speaker knowledge* 
IB [+definite/-specific] definite, narrow scope, no speaker knowledge 
HA [+definite/+specific] definite, no scope interactions, speaker knowl. 
HB [+definite/—-specific] definite, no scope interactions, no speaker knowl. 
IIA [-definite/+specific] indefinite, wide scope, speaker knowledge 
IIB [-definite/—-specific] indefinite, narrow scope, no speaker knowledge 
IVA [-definite/+specific] indefinite, no scope interactions, speaker knowl. 
IVB [-definite/-specific] indefinite, no scope interactions, no speaker know. 
VA [+definite/+specific] simple definite 
VB [-definite/-specific] simple indefinite 


4. Speaker knowledge is defined (according to IKW 2004) as the speaker having a referent in 
mind (which may have a noteworthy property), but the hearer does not share this knowledge. 
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Intensional operators, such as (the German equivalent) of ‘trying to, ‘looking for’ 
or ‘want to/would like to, were used to extract narrow and wide scope readings. 
These are illustrated in examples (13) and (15), with glosses provided in (14) and 
(16). Due to the grammatical gender and Case markings shown on articles, there 
are ten possible answers for each token. A zero option was not offered. 


(13) [+definite/-specific] narrow scope (as in category IB in (12)) 
A: Entschuldigung. Konnen Sie mir helfen? 
B: Ja, natiirlich, was suchen Sie dann? 
A: Ich suche die Strafe, wo sich das Stadttheater befindet, aber leider weif 
ich den Namen nicht davon. 
Antwort: der die das den dem einen eine ein einem einer 


(14) A: Excuse me! Could you help me please? 
B: Yes, of course. What are you looking for? 
A: I’m looking for the street where the Royal Theatre is, but I don’t know 
its name. 


(15) [-definite/+specific] wide scope (as in category IIA in (12)) 
Kellner: — Wollen Sie jetzt bestellen, mein Herr? 
Oder warten Sie auf jemanden? 
Kunde: Ja, konnen Sie bitte in 10 Minuten zurtickkommen? 
Ich mochte mit einem Kollegen vom Biiro essen. 
Er wird bestimmt gleich kommen. 
Antwort: der die das den dem einen eine ein einem einer 


(16) Waiter: Are you ready to order yet, sir? 
Or are you waiting for someone? 
Customer: Yes, can you come back in 10 minutes please? 
I would like to eat together with a colleague from the office. 
I am sure he will be here soon. 


There were four items for each context type, which were balanced for gender, Case 
and animacy. From the 40 tokens, 30 were inanimate and 10 animate. Of the 30 
inanimate tokens 15 were definite and 15 indefinite. From each of these contexts 
(definite and indefinite), there were 5 of each Case (nominative, accusative and 
dative), and 5 of each gender (masculine, feminine and neuter). The 10 animate 
tokens were also divided equally between definite and indefinite contexts, and for 
each context there were 2 masculine, 2 feminine and 1 neuter. 


Oral elicitation tasks 


Both oral tasks were in the form of games, which involved the description of co- 
loured pictures involving two nouns. One complete set comprised 16 pictures 
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depicting four nouns for each gender and four plurals (plural nouns will not be dis- 
cussed in this study). For each of the nouns, the four pictures varied subtly in order 
to force learners to use adjectives to differentiate between each one. For example, 
there were four pictures of a clown; in two of the pictures he was short/small, and 
in two he was tall/large, in one of the short clown pictures he holds a yellow flower, 
and in the other a red flower, in the tall clown pictures he holds again a yellow, or a 
red, flower. There were two completely different sets of paired nouns. 

In the first task learners had a sheet with 16 squares, but only 8 of them con- 
tained pictures. The remaining 8 pictures were printed on cards. In order to find 
out where the pictures belonged, the learners had to ask the researcher (who held 
the sheet with all 16 pictures depicted) a yes/no question; for example, “Is the 
tall clown, with the yellow flower, in square 6?”. The aim of this task was to elicit 
articles in nominative and dative Cases. 

In the second task two learners played against each other (or the researcher). 
Each person was given a sheet depicting 16 different pictures (one person re- 
ceived the sheet depicting the set 1 pictures, whilst the other received the set 2 
pictures). Additionally, cards depicting all 32 pictures (2 sets) were mixed, and 
8 cards were dealt to each person. Matching cards were laid down immediately 
over the appropriate picture on the sheet. The players then had to request missing 
cards alternately from each other; for example, “Do you have the short clown with 
the red flower?”. If the opponent did not have the requested card, one was taken 
from the pack in the middle, until someone had covered all 16 pictures. The aim 
of this task was to elicit articles in accusative and dative Cases. 


Results 


The written data were coded twice; once for the appropriate selection of defi- 
niteness and once for the appropriate article inflection. Thus an article may be 
correctly marked for definiteness, but incorrectly marked for gender and Case 
inflection, or vice versa, or it may be correct or incorrect for both. The oral data 
were transcribed and checked by two different native speakers. As there were no 
significant differences between the two tasks, the results from both oral tasks were 
conflated. 


Written gap-filling task 


The initial conflated results, provided in Table 4, show learners to be more target- 
like in contexts where a definite article was required, but also shows them to over- 
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Table 4. Written data - suppliance of articles for L3 learners and native speakers 


L3 learners (n = 37) Native speakers (n = 8) 
Article supplied: Definite Indefinite Definite Indefinite 
Target-like use 615/740 555/740 155/160 156/160 
83% 75% 97% 97% 
Overuse or non-target-like use 185/740 125/740 4/160 5/160 


Table 5. Written data - articles supplied by context and German proficiency 


L3 German N [+definite] context [-definite] context 
*indefinite definite indefinite *definite 

Lower intermediate 9 54/180 126/180 107/180 73/180 
30% 70% 59% 41% 

Upper intermediate 12 38/240 202/240 178/240 62/240 
16% 84% 74% 26% 

Advanced 16 33/320 287/320 270/320 50/320 
10% 90% 84% 16% 


use this article more often in cases where an indefinite article would be expected. 
Native speaker results are shown for comparison. 

This pattern was evident throughout all German proficiencies, as shown in 
Table 5. 

In order to determine the effect of definiteness on these results, a 2-way 
mixed ANOVA was carried out on the aggregated data, with definiteness as the 
repeated measures variable and German proficiency as the between-subjects fac- 
tor. This showed a significant main effect of definiteness [Wilks’ Lambda = .840, 
F(1,34) = 6.489, p = .016, with a partial Eta squared effect size of .16], but no 
significant interaction effect between definiteness and German proficiency 
(p =.760). Post-hoc tests (using Bonferroni adjustment) showed the lower in- 
termediate group to be significantly different from both the advanced (p < .001) 
and the upper intermediate group (p = .007). No significant difference was found 
between the advanced and upper intermediate group (p = .179), or between the 
advanced and the native speaker group (p = .085). Further examination of these 
data indicated a positive effect of L2 proficiency both in definite and indefinite 
contexts (shown in Table 6). 

Although the number of participants in each sub-group is relatively small, 
these results indicate a positive L2 trend within each German proficiency group. 
In order to test this effect, a 3-way mixed ANOVA was conducted with definite- 
ness as the repeated measures variable, and German proficiency and English pro- 
ficiency as the between-subjects fixed factors. Although a significant effect was 
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Table 6. Written data - appropriate suppliance by context, German, and English, 
proficiency 


Proficiencies Appropriate suppliance 
[+definite] [-definite] 
L3 German L2 English N Mean 
Lower intermediate Elementary 3 37/60 33/60 
62% 55% 
Lower intermediate 3 47/60 31/60 
78% 52% 
Upper intermediate 3 42/60 43/60 
70% 72% 
Upper intermediate Elementary 5 81/100 60/100 
81% 60% 
Lower intermediate 3 51/60 48/60 
85% 80% 
Upper intermediate 4 70/80 70/80 
87% 87% 
Advanced Elementary 5 85/100 84/100 
85% 84% 
Lower intermediate 7 128/140 118/140 
91% 84% 
Upper intermediate 4 74/80 68/80 
92% 85% 


noted for definiteness [Wilks’ Lambda = .831, F(1,28) = 5.676, p = .024, with an 
effect size of .17], no significant interactions were noted between definiteness, 
German proficiency and English proficiency. Planned comparisons of indepen- 
dent sample t-tests between the sub-groups provided only one case approaching 
significance for German proficiency group 2 (upper intermediate), the upper in- 
termediate English sub-group and the elementary English sub-group [t = 1.069, 
df = 4, p = .058]. 

In light of the claim by Ionin et al. (2004) that learners of article-less lan- 
guages may fluctuate between selecting articles based on definiteness, or based 
on specificity, the results were further analysed according to specificity. Table 7 
shows a breakdown by definiteness, specificity, and L3 proficiency. 

If learners are selecting articles based on specificity, we would expect to see 
higher accuracy where the features of definiteness and specificity have the same 
values (i.e. both + or both —), as in column 1 and 4 of Table 7, and conversely, 
lower accuracy where these values are opposite, as in columns 2 and 3. Learn- 
ers are generally more target-like overall in the definite context than the indefi- 
nite context, but this does not appear to be linked to learners selecting the article 
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Table 7. Written data - appropriate suppliance by definiteness, specificity, 
and L3 German proficiency 


L3 German N [+definite] context [-definite] context 
+specific -specific +specific -specific 

Lower intermediate 9 80/108 46/72 47/72 60/108 
74% 64% 65% 56% 

Upper intermediate 12 122/144 80/96 73/96 105/144 
85% 83% 76% 73% 

Advanced 16 = 177/192 110/128 106/128 164/192 
92% 86% 83% 85% 


Table 8. Written data — [+definite] appropriate suppliance by specificity, by German, 
and English, proficiency 


Proficiencies Appropriate suppliance [+definite] 
L3 German L2 English N [+specific] [-specific] 
Lower intermediate Elementary 3 25/36 12/24 
69% 50% 
Lower intermediate 3 28/36 19/24 
78% 79% 
Upper intermediate 3 27/36 15/24 
75% 63% 
Upper intermediate Elementary 5 47/60 34/40 
78% 85% 
Lower intermediate 3 31/36 20/24 
86% 83% 
Upper intermediate 4 44/48 26/32 
92% 81% 
Advanced Elementary 5 54/60 31/40 
90% 78% 
Lower intermediate 7 78/84 50/56 
93% 89% 
Upper intermediate 4 45/48 29/32 
94% 91% 


based on specificity, as the [-definite/+specific] context (column 3) shows higher 
target-like use than for the [-definite/—specific] context (column 4) for the two 
intermediate groups, and there is little difference between the two contexts for the 
advanced group. 

In order to examine the effect of L2 proficiency on learners’ selections, the 
data were further sub-divided by English proficiency. Table 8 shows the appropri- 
ate suppliance of articles in definite contexts, whilst Table 9 shows the same for 
indefinite contexts. 
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Table 9. Written data — [-definite] appropriate suppliance by specificity, by German, 
and English, proficiency 


Proficiencies Appropriate suppliance [-definite] 
L3 German L2 English N [+specific] [-specific] 
Lower intermediate Elementary 3 14/24 19/36 
58% 53% 
Lower intermediate 3 15/24 16/36 
63% 44% 
Upper intermediate 3 18/24 25/36 
75% 69% 
Upper intermediate Elementary 5 27/40 33/60 
68% 55% 
Lower intermediate 3 17/24 31/36 
71% 86% 
Upper intermediate 4 29/32 41/48 
91% 85% 
Advanced Elementary 5 34/40 50/60 
85% 83% 
Lower intermediate 7 47/56 71/84 
84% 85% 
Upper intermediate 4 25/32 43/48 
78% 90% 


A progressive trend is generally evident, such that the higher the L2 profi- 
ciency the more target-like the selections. However, the data in Table 8 and Ta- 
ble 9 indicate no consistent effect of lower accuracy in contexts where the fea- 
tures of definiteness and specificity clash. In order to confirm these results, a 
four-way mixed ANOVA was carried out using definiteness and specificity as the 
repeated measures factors, and German proficiency and English proficiency as 
the between-subjects factors. Significant main effects were noted for definiteness 
[Wilks’ Lambda = .734, F(1,28) = 10.163, p = .004, with an effect size of .27] and 
specificity [Wilks’ Lambda = .802, F(1,28) = 6.910, p = .014, with an effect size of 
.20]. An interaction between definiteness and English proficiency was approach- 
ing significance [Wilks’ Lambda = .830, F(2,28) = 2.862, p = .074, with an effect 
size of .17], as was the interaction between definiteness, German proficiency and 
English proficiency [Wilks’ Lambda = .740, F(4,28) = 2.465, p = .068, with an ef- 
fect size of .26]. All other interactions were non-significant. 

As specificity alone cannot explain these deviant results, further analyses of 
other features were made. Animacy was shown to have no significant effect, whilst 
scope and speaker knowledge showed main effects, but no interactions. The gram- 
matical gender of the noun was found to have a three-way interaction with Ger- 
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Table 10. Written data - definite article overuse [definite] by Case of noun 
and German proficiency 


L3 German N Nominative Accusative Dative 
Lower intermediate 9 15/45 24/72 34/63 
33% 33% 54% 
Upper intermediate 12 11/60 19/96 32/84 
18% 20% 38% 
Advanced 16 6/80 5/128 39/112 
8% 4% 35% 


man proficiency and definiteness [Wilks’ Lambda = .640, F(6,68) = 2.85, p = .015, 
with an effect size of .20], whilst the Case of the noun showed an interaction with 
German proficiency, [Wilks’ Lambda = .360, F(6,68) = 7.63, p < .001, with an ef- 
fect size of .40]; with definiteness [Wilks Lambda = .785, F(2,34) = 4.65, p = .016, 
with an effect size of .22]; and a three-way interaction approaching significance 
[Wilks’ Lambda = .70, F(6,68) = 2.19, p = .054, with an effect size of .16]. 

A detailed analysis of the inappropriate article selections revealed a much 
higher overuse of the definite article (in indefinite contexts), in contexts where 
the Case of the noun was dative. This is shown in Table 10. 

This effect, which was not evident for indefinite article overuse (in definite 
contexts), will be discussed further in the discussion section. 


Oral elicitation tasks 


As both tasks were in the form of games, the choice of definite or indefinite article 
for count singular nouns is not clearly defined; nevertheless, what is clear is that a 
determiner of some type is generally required. However, this fact is not reflected 
in the results, as L3 learners omitted 49% (1059/2148) of articles for count sin- 
gular nouns (native speakers omitted 2% 8/492). A similar pattern was evident 
throughout all German proficiencies, as shown in Table 11.° 

As the data were abnormally distributed, non-parametric tests were carried 
out. A Kruskal-Wallis test showed a significant effect for group [y” of 22.739, df = 3, 
p <.001]. Group comparisons were carried out using Mann-Whitney U, which 
provided significant results for the advanced group with the upper intermediate 


5. An initial analysis of the data showed one participant in the advanced German group to 
be omitting considerably more articles than other learners of equivalent proficiency; for this 
reason, the data for this participant (J39) are not included in any article omission analyses. 
Although both plural and count singular nouns were included in these tasks, due to space re- 
strictions only the results for the count singular nouns will be discussed. 
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Table 11. Oral data - article omission/suppliance by German proficiency 


L3 German N count singular nouns 
*omission supplied 

Lower intermediate 9 357/524 167/524 
68% 32% 

Upper intermediate 12 414/720 306/720 
58% 42% 

Advanced 16 288/904 616/904 
32% 68% 


Table 12. Oral data - article omission/suppliance by German and English proficiency 


Proficiencies N *omission 
L3 German L2 English 
Lower intermediate Elementary 3 154/182 
85% 
Lower intermediate 3 97/173 
56% 
Upper intermediate 3 106/169 
63% 
Upper intermediate Elementary 5 178/280 
64% 
Lower intermediate 3 158/202 
78% 
Upper intermediate 4 78/238 
33% 
Advanced Elementary 5 94/292 
32% 
Lower intermediate 7 158/434 
36% 
Upper intermediate 4 36/178 
20% 


group [U = 47.000, z = -2.099, p = .037], the advanced with the lower intermediate 
[U = 9.000, z = -3.488, p < .001], but not between upper and lower intermediate 
groups. 

Upon division into L2 proficiency groups, a positive effect of L2 proficiency 
was evident between the elementary and upper intermediate English groups of 
each German proficiency group, as shown in Table 12. 

However, a Kruskal-Wallis test found no significant effect for sub-group [x” of 
14.253, df= 8, p = .075], and planned non-parametric comparisons between the 
sub-groups were also non-significant. 
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Table 13. Oral data - article omission by Case of noun and German proficiency 


L3 German N Nominative Accusative Dative 
Lower intermediate 9 35/120 85/152 237/252 
29% 56% 94% 
Upper intermediate 12. 40/135 126/258 248/327 
30% 49% 76% 
Advanced 15 19/175 29/284 240/445 
11% 10% 54% 


Table 14. Oral data - article omission by adjective and German proficiency 


L3 German N articles omitted 
Art + Adj +N Art+N 
Lower intermediate 9 355/507 2/17 
70% 12% 
Upper intermediate 12 409/699 5/21 
59% 24% 
Advanced 15 288/872 0/32 
33% 0% 


Once again further analyses were carried out on other features which are re- 
alised in German. The grammatical gender of the noun was found to have a sig- 
nificant effect on the omission of an article [Friedman’s test, x” = 24.029, df = 2, 
p <.001], but only nouns of masculine gender were found to be responsible for 
significantly more omissions than neuter nouns [Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks test, 
Z=-2.624, p< .01]. However, the Case of the noun proved once again to be a 
highly significant factor in the omission of an article [Friedman’s test, x” = 49.682, 
df = 2, p < .001]. The same pattern was evident upon division into L3 proficiency 
groups, as shown in Table 13, where dative Case was found to be responsible for 
significantly more omissions than both other Cases. 

In relation to the presence or absence of an adjective the L3 learners omitted 
articles in 51% (1052/2078) of cases where a modifying adjective was present, and 
only 10% (7/70) of cases where no attributive adjective was supplied. Table 14 
shows these results, divided by L3 German proficiency. 

Using Wilcoxon-Signed Ranks non-parametric tests, these differences were 
significant for the advanced group (z= -2.934, p = .003) and the lower inter- 
mediate group (z = -1.992, p = .046), but not for the upper intermediate group 
(z = -1.820, p = .069). However, division into L2 proficiency groups showed no 
effect of L2 proficiency, with L2 sub-groups performing randomly within each 
L3 German proficiency group. This is shown in Table 15. 
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Table 15. Oral data — article omission by adjective presence, German 


and English proficiency 
Proficiencies N Articles omitted 
L3 German L2 English Art+Adj+N  Art+N 
Lower intermediate Elementary 3 152/177 2/5, 
86% 40% 
Lower intermediate 3. 97/169 0/4 
57% 0% 
Upper intermediate 3 106/161 0/8 
66% 0% 
Upper intermediate Elementary 5 177/268 1/12 
66% 8% 
Lower intermediate 3 156/199 2/3 
78% 67% 
Upper intermediate 4 76/232 2/6 
33% 33% 
Advanced Elementary 5 94/285 0/7 
33% 0% 
Lower intermediate 7 158/419 0/15 
38% 0% 
Upper intermediate 4 36/168 0/10 
21% 0% 
Discussion 


Learners omitted articles in almost half of the obligatory contexts in the oral tasks. 
A progressive convergence towards native-like suppliance was evident as the L3 
German proficiency increased. Within the L3 proficiencies a similar pattern of 
improvement was present, but only between the elementary and upper interme- 
diate L2 English groups. With respect to appropriate suppliance of a definite or 
indefinite article, a similar effect was noted; that is a progressive convergence to- 
wards appropriate selections, as the L3 German proficiency increased. However, 
in the L2 proficiency groups (within each German proficiency group) this effect 
was only clearly evident between the elementary and upper intermediate English 
groups. In answer to RQ1, therefore, the data do not indicate a clear pattern of 
positive L2 proficiency influence, but are perhaps indicative of a potential trend 
(which with a larger group of learners may possibly become significant). 

The L3 learners in this study were found to be more target-like (in the sup- 
pliance of articles marked for definiteness) in definite contexts, than for those in 
indefinite contexts. In relation to specificity, learners show marginally lower ap- 
propriate suppliance where the features of definiteness and specificity clash, but 
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only for articles in definite contexts. Thus, in definite contexts when the noun 
had a non-specific reference, higher overuse of the indefinite article was noted, 
which would be consistent with IKW’s Fluctuation Hypothesis. However, in in- 
definite contexts the definite article was overused more when the noun had a 
non-specific reference, which is not consistent with the Fluctuation Hypothesis. 
The same pattern is also evident in the L2 proficiency groups. This would seem 
to indicate (in answer to RQ2), that learners are not fluctuating between the two 
settings of definiteness and specificity in their choice of articles. Furthermore, 
there is no clear L2 proficiency effect evident in the learners’ article choice in 
relation to specificity.° 

In answer to RQ3, an asymmetry was noted between the omission of articles 
in contexts where an attributive adjective was present (Art + Adj + N) and those 
contexts where no attributive adjective was present (Art + N). This effect was 
present in varying degrees across all three German proficiency groups (although 
the difference was only significant in two of the three groups). No positive L2 
proficiency effect was noted within these results. Whilst these results clearly offer 
some support for the Syntactic Misanalysis Account, proposed by Trenkic (2007), 
it should be noted, however, that full support cannot be assumed, as the construc- 
tion of the oral tasks (that is, in the form of games) prevents a fair analysis of 
learners’ use of articles, with and without adjectives, in normal everyday use, and 
specifically in cases where a referent must be expressly identified.’ Furthermore, 
written data, with and without adjectives, and allowing for a zero article option, 
should be included to further test this proposal. 


6. An anonymous reviewer has pointed out that, as the Fluctuation Hypothesis does not 
translate straightforwardly to the L3 acquisition of articles, the L3 learners, even of elementary 
12 English, may have already passed the fluctuation stage, and have moved towards a definite- 
ness alignment of article choice (which is then transferred to L3 German). This is, of course, an 
important and valid point. However, if these learners have (as per IKW) set the ACP to [+defi- 
nite], and are no longer ‘fluctuating’ between that setting and the [+specific] setting, we may 
perhaps expect to see a higher appropriate article suppliance in cases where the two features of 
specificity and definiteness do not agree. Instead we find the elementary English group of lower 
intermediate German performing at chance level in both definite and indefinite contexts. Ad- 
ditionally, where the two features of definiteness and specificity agree, we would expect higher 
accuracy, as there is no conflict of features, but this is not the case in the indefinite context, 
where performance is again at chance level. 


7. Native speakers also showed variability in the choice of article selected for tokens in these 
games. In singular contexts, the majority of tokens (77%) selected were either definite articles 
or demonstratives; 21% were indefinite articles, and 2% were omissions. In plural contexts, 77% 
of tokens selected were definite articles, demonstratives, numerals, or ‘many’ whilst the remain- 
ing 23% were omissions. 
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The learners in this study appear not to be ‘fluctuating’ between selecting 
articles based on definiteness and selecting them based on specificity; however, 
variability in the choice of article is clearly evident when compared with native 
speaker choices, and the question may be raised as to the nature of this variability. 
Sorace (2005), and Sorace and Filiaci (2006) have argued that where features from 
more than one interface are involved learners will have more problems coordi- 
nating the types of knowledge (this was termed the ‘Interface Hypothesis’); for 
example, combining syntactic knowledge with semantic and/or morphological 
knowledge requires considerably more coordination that attending to some as- 
pect of syntax (such as word order) alone. 

The suppliance of appropriate articles in German clearly involves a number 
of domains, and we have seen in the results, discussed above, that the featural 
representations of these domains, in particular Case, appear to have a significant 
effect on the choice of article selected by these learners, and also on the general 
suppliance (or omission) of an article. It would seem that these results are consis- 
tent with learners having morphosyntactic representations of the kind proposed 
by DM (Halle and Marantz 1993; Harley and Noyer 1999), where functional mor- 
phemes are stored in a ‘Vocabulary’ with their contexts of insertion. 

This can be illustrated by the following DM account of potential articles for 
indefinite, feminine nouns in dative Case. The syntax derives a terminal D node 
with the following features fully specified: [D, -definite, +feminine, +dative] (ad- 
ditional features, such as specificity, scope, speaker knowledge, etc., may also be 
specified, but, for reasons of brevity, are not shown here). Vocabulary entries for 
possible exponents to be inserted into terminal D nodes are specified in terms 
of a subset of these features. Some exponents are underspecified with respect to 
the features of the terminal node. The set of items, shown in (17), are Vocabu- 
lary entries where the contexts of insertion are specified for the articles shown in 
brackets on the right. In the case of the syntactic terminal node specified as [D, 
-definite, +feminine, +dative], all of these articles are potential candidates for 
insertion into this node. However, for native speakers of German, einer is the one 
that wins, because it has the most compatible features. 


(17) Vocabulary entries and contexts of insertion for potential articles for feminine 
nouns in dative Case 


[D, ] © die) 
[D, +dative ] (= der) 
[D, +dative, -feminine] (= dem) 
[D, —definite ] (= eine) 
[D, -definite, +dative ] (= einer) 
[D, -definite, +dative, -feminine] (= einem) 
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Note, in this example, the assumption that features are only positively specified, 
whilst negative values indicate a marked value on the same feature. For example, 
there are only two possible settings for [+definite], either [+definite] or [-definite]. 
Values for Case or gender may show positive values or negative values, as each 
realises more than two possibilities. It is further assumed that [+definite] is the 
unmarked value or default value (a number of L1 child studies have shown higher 
overuse of the definite article in indefinite contexts (see Snape (2006: 66-69), for 
a summary). 

The figures shown in Table 16 represent the tokens supplied for each indefi- 
nite target article by the L3 learners in the written task of this study. We can see 
that, for the target article einer, learners are generally target-like, selecting the 
appropriate article in 43% of tokens (column 3). The definite article which has the 
same features specified for gender and Case, but is underspecified for definiteness 
(shown in column 8), is selected in over a quarter of cases. The article in column 
1 is underspecified for gender and Case, whilst the article in 6 is underspecified 
for all features (except D). Compare these figures with the contexts of insertion 
shown in Table 17, which extends those contexts of insertion shown in exam- 
ple (17) above, to all potential articles using a binary feature system (similar to 
that proposed by McFadden (2004), following Halle (1997), and Halle and Vaux 
(1998)), where accusative Case equals [+inferior], dative Case equals [+oblique, 
+inferior], and nominative Case is the default Case (Schiitze 1997, 2001). 

The examination of a further example, such as the indefinite article einen, 
specified in the terminal node as [D, -definite, +masculine, +accusative], and 
shown in column 5 of Table 17 with appropriate contexts of insertion, illustrates 
once again that generally the learners are target-like (see Table 16, column 5) in 


Table 16. Written data - tokens of target versus supplied for indefinite articles 


Target Supplied article: 
article 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
eine einem einer ein einen die dem der das den | 
eine 129 1 5 5 10 27 - 4 1 3 
n=185 70% 1% 3% 3% 5% 15% 2% 1% 2% 
einem 2 91 8 4 8 2 45 11 4 10 
n=185 1% 49% 4% 2% 4% 1% 24% 6% 2% 5% 
einer 7 - 32 - 2 10 3 20 - - 
n=74 9% 43% 3% 14% 4% 27% 
ein 15 2 2 140 28 3 1 11 16 4 
n=222 7% 1% 1% 63% 13% 1% - 5% 7% 2% 
einen ‘A - - 22 38 2 - 2 5 1 
n=74 5% 30% 51% 3% 3% 7% 1% 
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Table 17. Contexts of (inflected) article insertion 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
eine einem einer ein einen die dem der das den der 
D D D D D D D D D D D 
[-FEM] [-FEM] [-FEM] [-FEM] [-FEM] [-FEM] [-FEM] 
[+NEU] 
[+oBL] [+oBr] [+INF] [+oBL] [+oBr] [+INF] 
[+INF] [+INF] [+INF] [+INF] 


{[-pEF] [-pEF] [-pEF] [-pDEF] [-DEF] 


Table 18. Oral data - tokens of target versus supplied indefinite article 


Target Article Supplied article: 

article omitted eine einem einer ein einen 

eine 101/248 138/248 - - 7/248 2/248 
41% 56% 3% 1% 

einem 449/567 6/567 84/567 2/567 16/567 10/567 
79% 1% 15% 0% 3% 2% 

einer 276/366 14/366 5/366 66/366 4/366 1/366 
75% 4% 1% 18% 1% 0% 

ein 153/357 21/357 - - 178/357 5/357 
43% 6% 50% 1% 

einen 81/179 14/179 - 2/179 47/179 35/179 
45% 8% 1% 26% 20% 


their selections. When they do not select the target item, the articles selected are 
usually those with fewer features specified. 

One of the main tenets of the MSIH is that where inflection is provided, it 
should be target-like. A further principle is that where inflection is not target-like 
the errors should not be random, but instead should represent a default form. The 
data in Table 16 show that the target form is selected most frequently from all 
possible forms and, furthermore, that inappropriate use is linked to competition 
between other inflected forms, which are specified for features that form a subset 
of features required for the target form. 

The oral data in this study provide further support for a feature specification 
account of learners’ variance. Table 18 shows the oral suppliance of indefinite 
articles by target article. Note that the figures under the column heading ‘Articles 
omitted’ equate to the total number of tokens omitted for a specific gender and 
Case, as, due to the task design, it is not possible to ascertain if an omitted article 
should have been a definite or indefinite article. 
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Table 19. Oral data - tokens of target versus supplied indefinite article (subject J08) 


Target Article Supplied article 

article omitted eine einem einer ein einen 
eine 6 3 - - - - 
einem 11 1 3 - - - 
einer 11 - 1 7 - - 

ein 7 - - - 

einen 2 1 - - 2 3 


Table 20. Oral data - tokens of target versus supplied indefinite article (subject J11) 


Target Article Supplied article 

article omitted eine einem einer ein einen 
eine - 12 - - - - 
einem 1 - 15 - - - 
einer - - - 10 - - 

ein 2 - - - 12 - 
einen - - - - - 6 


If we examine once again the target article of einer, in Table 18, we can see 
that where an article is supplied it is generally target-like (18% of tokens or 73% 
of supplied tokens). Tokens of eine indicate that Case is underspecified for this 
article. The general default for all learners is the zero article, which would only be 
specified for D. 

Clearly, feature specifications may vary, dependent upon the proficiency of 
the learner, and indeed, may vary from learner to learner (Hawkins et al. 2006; 
Jaensch 2008b) within one proficiency group. This can be shown by Tables 19 
and 20. Table 19 shows the indefinite article choices for J08, an advanced L3 
learner of German with elementary English proficiency, whilst Table 20 shows 
the same article choices for J11, who has the same proficiency level in German 
and English as J08. 

J11 shows target-like selections for all indefinite articles supplied, with only 
three tokens of article omission. J08 appears to match some specifications of all 
articles supplied, but omits articles for a far greater number of tokens than J11. 
These results may be consistent with J08 having feature specifications of the kind 
shown in Table 21, where ein and einen are specified appropriately for grammati- 
cal gender, but are underspecified for Case. The zero article is the default in all 
cases, as this is only specified for D. 

In conclusion, and with respect to RQ4, the results for both article omissions 
and appropriate article suppliance (in terms of definiteness, and of other features, 
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Table 21. Contexts of (inflected) article insertion for oral data for JO8 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
4) eine einem einer ein einen 
D D D D D D 
[-FEM] [-FEM] [-FEM] 
[+oBL] [+oBL] 
[+INF] [+INF] 
[-DEF] [-DEF] [-DEF] [-DEF] [-DEF] 


such as gender and Case) can be linked to learners having morphosyntactic rep- 
resentations such as those proposed by DM (Halle and Marantz 1993; Harley and 
Noyer 1999). We have seen that learners’ use of articles is not indiscriminate. It 
would seem that the Japanese native speakers, in this study, appear to have prob- 
lems mapping the morphological forms for the article inflection to the relevant 
abstract features, in line with the proposal of the Missing Surface Inflection Hy- 
pothesis. Furthermore, the appropriateness of the form, used by these learners, 
is linked to the underspecification of features for these Vocabulary items, where 
competition between two or more specified forms often leads to insertion of one 
of the lesser specified forms. 
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Appendix 


Group means for subjects: gender, age, proficiency score, age tuition begun, 
Lol/LoT for English and German 


L3 L2Eng. Male/ Age English German 
Germ. prof. Female OEPT Age LoT Lol Goethe Age LoT _ Lol 
prof. group M EF score tuition inyrs inyrs score tuition inyrs inyrs 
group /60 begun /30 begun 
Lower Elem. 2 1 265 24.7 13.0 6.0 2 12.0 24.3 1.6 2.3 
Int. LowlInt 0 3 18.7 35.3 13.0 oo) 0 12.0 15.3 3.2 3.2 
Up.Int 1 2 24.7 43.7 11.7 10.7 3.0 13.7 22.7 12 1.2 
Upper Elem. 3 2 343 25.6 12.8 6.4 all 18.0 23.4 3.9 8.1 
Int. LowlInt 2 1 22.2 37.7 13.0 Ll 3 18.3 19.3 2.2 5 
Up.Int 1 3 324 45.0 11.0 7.0 5.6 18.3 28.0 2.6 1.2 
Adv. Elem. 4 1 276 244 13.0 6.0 2 22.6 19.6 4.1 4.5 
LowlInt 3 4 287 34.0 12.4 7.9 al 24.4 19.0 aw 4.6 
Up.Int 1 3 33.7 41.5 12.8 8.5 all 23.8 21.5 5:3 19 
TOTAL 17 22 284 33.8 12.5 7.2 2 18.6 21.7 3.2 4.0 
SD 9.12 7.96 1.45 1.86 2.26 5.39 5.95 2.32 6.18 
Min. 18.0 20.0 5.0 3.0 0 6.0 13.0 0 .04 
Max. 63.0 53.0 13.0 12.0 11.0 29.0 38.0 10.0 29.0 
Key: 


OEPT = Oxford English Placement Test 
Lol = Length of immersion in years or parts thereof 
LoT = Length of tuition in years or parts thereof 
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